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PREFACE 

This book is intended to be used by that large public 
who wish to know by name the attractive shrubs culti- 
vated in parks and private grounds, but who are actually 
afraid of anything called botany. This fear comes from 
the great number of scientific words used and the con- 
stantly changing names in botanic books. We cannot 
help using rose, spirea, hydrangea, chrysanthemum, azalea, 
and rhododendron, though they are scientific, because long 
use has rendered them familiar. It would be well for us 
if we could lose our fear of old, well-given names in other 
cases. 

The authority of the great Linnaeus has not in one 
hundred and fifty years prevailed upon us to call syringa 
bushes philadelphus or lilac bushes syringa, so it is fool- 
ish for us to try to change old names. The names by 
long use are the ones which will endure; and if our scien- 
tific nomenclature is to be constantly changing, the result 
will be that the public will have nothing to do with any 
names but common ones. There was a time when we 
said, and with some truth, that common names were only 
local — that there were too many of them applied to the 
same plant and too many different plants with the same 
name. Ninebark and Virginia creeper are almost uni- 
versally used common names ; let some of us try to find 
and remember the scientific names given in the different 
manuals printed in the twentieth century for these plants ! 

There ought to be a time limit after which names used 
should not be changed for any "rule," — names which 
have generally found their way into manuals and cata- 
logues for, say, twenty years should remain the names for 
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4 PREFACE 

all time. Newly introduced plants belonging to new 
genera should have distinctive names for our country, 
but the old names used in their native country would 
be generally best for our use. 

The largest, latest, and best work on ornamental plants 
in America is Bailey's " Cyclopedia of Horticulture," and 
the names there given are in almost all cases the ones 
here used. Where changes occur to suit popular usage 
the interchangeable names will be found near each other, 
as this book is not alphabetic but by families ; thus, Wei- 
gela and Dier villa are on the same page and not in sepa- 
rate volumes, as in the " Cyclopedia." 

To suit an almost universal demand, practically all 
plants have been given common names. There is an 
attempt in many cases to use good generic names as a 
part of the name. 

As all bushes in general cultivation outdoors for orna- 
ment throughout the United States are included, many 
conservatory plants of the North will be found because 
they are hardy South. 

The illustrations are more numerous than ever before 
given in a single book on shrubs. Nearly every species 
has some feature shown. In order to impress the pupil 
with what constitutes a whole leaf, one is detached on 
some portion of the plant in most figures. 

The charm of a landscape throughout the growing 
season lies mainly in the foliage ; and the contrasts plants 
show are mostly in the variation in the color, parts, and 
forms of the leaves. The flowers are evanescent, but the 
leaves endure. Lovers of nature should get the habit 
of noticing leaf differences, and this book is written in 
the hope that it will aid in forming this habit. 

Many of us are afraid of anything looking like a key. 
Keys in manuals have gradually been rendered more and 
more difficult by the introduction of a larger and larger 
number of scientific words applying in many cases to 
microscopic features; intelligent ones among us with an 
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average amount of interest will not attempt to use them. 
The keys here given were written for the general public 
and not at all for the scientist. The attempt is made to 
include only common English words with their ordinary 
application. When a feature of a plant has no English 
word to describe it, an illustration or a phrase shows what 
is meant. 

The beginner may, of course, use only Part III with 
the illustrations to help him find the name of the shrub ; 
but it would be better to throw fear to the dogs and read 
intelligently Part I and thus learn what is a leaf and the 
great leaf differences and what is a flower and the great 
flower differences. Then boldly try the keys to Part II 
and discover how readily they can be used. By means 
of these keys the page is determined in Part III where 
the plant is figured and described. Persevere! Do not 
be discouraged by a failure or two. If you reach that 
stage when you know the leaf of a plant, all the rest will 
be found plain and easy. 

The author has received much valuable help from many 
sources, and his thanks are especially due to nurserymen 
North, South, East, and West who have furnished him with 
specimens for illustration and information of great value ; 
without their help the book could not have been written. 
The authorities of the Arnold Arboretum and of other 
botanic gardens of the country have given help freely 
when called upon. 




Trenton, New Jersey. 



EDITOR'S NOTE 

My father completed the writing of this last book of 
his shortly before his death. It had become familiar to 
me through copying his manuscript and in the trips we 
took together to various nurseries and forest lands to test 
the working power of his book. As a natural outcome of 
this long and close association with him, the editing of it 
has devolved upon me. He made the illustrations in 
pencil, almost entirely from nature, and I have since 
inked them in, at the request of the publishers. 

Grateful acknowledgments are due to a number of my 
father's colleagues and friends for their assistance and 
offers of help, and particularly to Professor John W. 
Harshberger of the University of Pennsylvania, who has 
given a last critical reading to the manuscript and the 
proof sheets and has prepared the glossary and the index. 

ADA APGAR DRAYCOTT. 
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ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 



PROPAGATION OF PLANTS^ 

At the end of each group of plants the methods of 
propagation are given. A few words may be necessary 
to explain the terms used. The order in which the terms 
are placed indicates the ease and success of the different 
plans, the best method having precedence. Of course 
the best method in some localities and under certain con- 
ditions might not be the best for other localities under 
other conditions, so some allowance must be made. 

Seeds. — The use of seeds is generally nature's plan, 
but it has some disadvantages. Varieties do not come 
true in most cases. The seeds need to be fully mature 
but still fresh. Many seeds are slow to grow ; certain 
kinds need years to sprout. A number of flowers, 
double ones, for example, do not produce seeds. 

As a general rule, seeds should be soaked in warm water 
overnight before planting. The seedlings are best raised 
in shallow boxes or, after frosts are over in spring, in 
open ground. Small seeds should be covered with fine 
loam only to a depth but little greater than the diameter 
of the seed ; large seeds, to the depth of a quarter of an 
inch or more. A good rule is to cover any seed to a 
depth of twice its diameter with light fine earth. After 
covering the seeds the soil should be pressed down firmly 
with a board. Seedlings must not be allowed to become 
dry at any time. 

1 Everything is condensed in this book to reduce it to handbook size, 
and the treatment of this topic is necessarily brief. The best book known 
to the author for an amateur is "Practical Floriculture," by Peter Hen- 
derson ($i.r>0). 
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10 PROPAGATION OF PLANTS 

Twig Cuttings. — For almost all shrubs, the ripened in- 
stdad of the soft-growing wood should be taken, and pieces 
with three or four eyes, axillary buds. Imbed about 
two eyes, removing all the leaves from the imbedded por- 
tion. If the plant has large leaves, cut off also part of 
the exposed leaves to reduce the leaf surface so as not 
to exhaust the life of the rooting twig. The best 
season for the propagg-tion of slips is September to Janu- 
ary, after the hottest season. Of course I do not here 
give methods used by florists by which they obtain the 
largest possible number of plants from the smallest amount 
of material. They have hothouses, cold frames, and 
other appliances. This method is for the amateur to 
obtain a few new plants. 

Root Cuttings. — All plants below ground are popularly 
called roots, though many herbs and some shrubs have 
rootstocks, or underground stems, that have buds or eyes 
which will readily produce new plants. When any por- 
tion below ground can be cut into pieces and planted in 
soil as a method of propagation, the term " root cuttings " 
is used. Pieces one to three inches long are taken, 
slightly imbedded, and allowed to grow. 

Suckers. — Many species naturally send up stems from 
below ground at some distance from the main plant, and 
these stems are called suckers. These, after they get 
a full start, can be separated and made to produce new 
plants. Trees or shrubs which readily sucker are, as a 
rule, undesirable because they cannot be kept within 
bounds. Many plants of great beauty are discarded on 
account of this tendency. 

Layers. — Nearly all plants can be increased in number 
by layering. Some, by the most experienced nurserymen, 
can be propagated in no other way. By this plan a twig 
is bent down to the ground, where it is covered with soil 
and kept down by a weight or by sticks until it takes 
root. Before imbedding, a slanting cut on the upper side 
is made with a sharp knife, half severing the twig ; this 
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helps the formation of roots and also the twig^s removal 
when rooted. For layers, young wood is taken and three 
or four leaves and buds are exposed beyond the imbedded 
portion. The best time for layering is from the middle 
of June to September. 

Divisions. — Many shrubs are increased by the division 
of the whole clump into two or more portions, each being 
set out into new ground. The best seiison for this pur- 
pose is the fall, and this is especially true of those plants 
having flieshy roots, as the polonies. 

Grafting and Budding. — Plants which are half hardy in 
any region are rendered more hardy by grafting them 
on roots of nearly related but hardier species. Low 
spreading plants are sometimes grafted on erect-growing 
forms at the height of five to eight feet to produce um- 
brella or weeping trees. The so-called Kilmarnock wil- 
low, the weeping mulberry, and the Catalpa Bungei are 
produced in this way. Peculiar sports can be propagated 
only by budding or grafting. Beginners should see these 
processes performed by an expert before undertaking 
them ; the processes are easy after the methods are learned. 
Budding takes the place of grafting with plants of more 
slender or less woody stems, as roses. 



PART I 

LEAVES, FLOWERS, AND FRUIT 

CHAPTER I 
THE STUDY OF LEAVES 

What constitutes a Leaf. — In order to use this book with 
ease and success it will first be necessary to learn what 
constitutes a leaf of a plant. The reader must be able to 
pick off a whole leaf and nothing hut a leaf from any shrub. 
Leaves are present on plants through the growing season, 
and they are the only portions besides the stems on which 
they grow which are always to be found. The flowers are 
short-lived on all plants, and the fruits are in only compara- 
tively few species to be found through the year. 

In looking on a group of shrubs of hundreds of species, 
a small number, a dozen or less, will be found in bloom 
at any given time. The great and lasting beauty of these 
plants is their foliage. The differences which the species 
show are easily seen in the forms and the surface of the 
blades of the leaves. So if the reader wants to become 
acquainted with plants, he must recognize their leaves. 

We all know many, things by sight which we cannot 
express in words ; but if we wish to use such a book as this 
to become acquainted with the part of nature with which 
it deals, we must see how the words used by the author 
apply to the plant parts under observation. The first and 
most important step in this knowledge is the ability to 
determine what constitutes a full leaf. 

The visible growing parts of bushes ar*^ the stems and 
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THE STUDY OP LEAVES 15 

the leaves which are regularly arranged along them. The 
stems are easily seen to be jointed, and the two things 
which make these joints are the leaves and the buds, just 
above the stalk of the leaf, in their axils. These buds 
will sooner or later burst and form new branches or else 
flowers. The buds are of various sizes, but even if small 
they can usually be seen, though occasionally they are so 
hidden partially or wholly under the base of the leaf as to 
need the breaking off of the leaf to expose them. When 
the leaves are very numerous, as in the spruces and other 
such evergreens, only a few of the buds develop so as to 
be seen. 

Now all this is merely words easily read and easily com- 
prehended. If the reader wishes really to make use of 
this book, he must take the twigs of many kinds of shrubs 
and search for leaves and buds. 

It will be a good plan first to take the illustrations 
given in this book, to see in each case what is a leaf. 
One full leaf is drawn by the side of the twig in every 
figure. The bud in the axil can usually be seen before 
the removal of the leaf, but more clearly where the leaf is 
removed. The largest and most complicated leaf is shown 
in Fig. 336; and the smallest, in Fig. 36. The reader 
must not think it too simple a task; but it is one necessary 
to master. A leaf, a whole leaf, and nothing but a leaf 
must be known in all cases if this book is to be used. 
When the leaf is surely known, all the other steps are easy. 
After a close examination of the figures given and an un- 
derstanding of why the removed portion is a leaf, be- 
cause it marks the joint of a stem, one should go to the 
shrubbery and gather branches from a number of kinds of 
bushes. 

Be sure to cut off twigs which have grown extensively 
during the year. These new growths will have smoother 
and generally greener bark than the old growth. Having 
gathered a dozen or more kinds, take them to some shady 
place where there is a chance to have a good seat and an 
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THE STUDY OP LEAVES 17 

investigating companion. Two heads and two pairs of 
eyes are found to be much better than one for the study of 
nature by a beginner. 

Of the dozen species probably half will have buds as 
large and conspicuous as to be easily seen by any one, 
especially if it is summer time. In these cases the whole 
leaf is all that is attached to the stem just under or below 
the bud. Some of these leaves may be very small, less 
than an inch in length, while others may be a foot or 
more long. Many leaves will have but one blade or 
spreading green portion, while others may have any num- 
ber of blades — a score, a hundred, or possibly a thousand. 
The leaf of the waxberry (Plate II, Fig. G) has one blade; 
the clover, three ; rose bushes, three, five, or seven (some 
species have over seven); the elder bushes (Plate III, 
Fig. P), seven to eleven ; some of the sumachs, over 
twenty-five ; and the acacia tree, several hundred (Plate 
IV, Fig. S). 

Having determined about those which have conspicuous 
buds in the axils of the leaves, take other twigs and, re- 
membering that leaves mark the joints of ste'ms, try to 
break ofiE whole leaves. In some cases the buds will show 
after the leaves are stripped off, because they were hidden 
under their bases (Plate III, Fig. R). A few may have 
flowers, fruit, or twigs above the leaves; these are the 
developed buds which could earlier have been found in 
the unopened state. The final specimen or two may possi- 
bly show neither buds nor branches in the axils, as these 
develop visibly only later in the year. 

As was said, the growing parts of plants are the stems 
with their leaves. Stems are more or less continually 
growing at their tips ; this is especially true in shrubs. 
But the leaves, no matter how complicated, soon reach 
their full size and stop growing. The forward growing 
part is sure to be a plant stem, and the parts which mark 
it into joints, no matter how small and scale-like they ap- 
pear, are full leaves. In all parts of the United States 
apgar's shrubs — 2 
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THE STUDY OF LEAVES 19 

there is some tree popularly called red cedar and in all 
sections some cultivated plant called arborvita). If a 
specimen of either of these is taken, the growing twigs 
will be found covered with scale-like parts and no such 
things as would usually be called leaves. Each of these 
scales, because it marks a joint, is a full leaf of the 
plant (Plate 1, Fig. A). 

There is a shrub or small tree, extensively cultivated 
especially in the East, which has abundant small pink 
flowers in spring or summer. This will appear to the 
novice as without show of leaves, seeming to consist 
of hundreds of green thread-like growths. The name 
given to the plant is tamarix or tamarisk. If the reader 
can procure a piece of this plant, let him examine the fine 
sprays of green thread-like portions with a magnifier. 
Along these he will observe pointed, triangular, partially 
clasping parts. These, though smaller than a pinhead, 
are the simple leaves of this plant. They are full leaves 
because they are at the joints of the stem (Figs. 35-37). 

The three plants here given, red cedar, arborvitae, and 
tamarix, have the smallest leaves found on any of our 
trees and shrubs. 

Large leaves, the largest there are on any of the northern 
shrubs, will be found on a very beautiful thorny plant called 
Hercules' club (Fig. 336). These are closely crowded 
at the blunt ends of the stems. These leaves with their 
enlarged bases nearly cover the whole surface of the blunt 
tip. Lower down on the old stem the scars, where the 
leaves were in earlier years, will show as broad V-shaped 
marks. The leaves on this plant will often be over a yard 
long and consist of 75 to 150 blades. 

Arrangement of Leaves. — In this search for leaves mark- 
ing the joints of stems, one will have noticed that there 
are frequently two or more leaves at the same joint. Over 
half of the kinds of cultivated shrubs in the United States 
have only one leaf at the joint (Plate III, Fig. M) ; a 
smaller number have two (Plate 11, Fig. K) opposite 
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each other; while a few have three or more regularly 
arranged around the same joint. These illustrate the 
three common arrangements which leaves take — alternate 
(one at a joint), opposite (two at a joint), and whorled 
(over two at a joint). 

There is another apparent arrangement of leaves whicli 
will more or less bother the beginner and must be mas- 
tered. This is where the leaves are clustered either at the 
tips of the stems, as in the azaleas (Plate I, Fig. D), or 
in alternate bunches along the usually thorny branches, 
as in the barberries (Plate I, Fig. E). Besides these ar- 
rangements, which occur on the new growth, the old wood 
will have clusters of two or more leaves where the leaves 
were in the preceding year ; of course this is the bursting 
and developing of the axillary buds and should produce 
branches of the year instead of close clusters of leaves. 
Usually branches do appear, but in a few species all the 
axillary buds start and so most of them form only short 
stunt'^d side shoots which appear merely like a cluster of 
leaves. One must not mistake these for whorls of leaves. 
Where leaves are whorled, they are regularly arranged 
around the stem at the joint, and are not a cluster either 
at the tip or on the side of the stem. 

Einds of Leaves. — Having reached the stage where the 
whole leaf is readily determined, the next step is to know 
how to use words exactly in describing leaf differences. 
Most leaves or bushes consist more or less of a leaf 
stalk and a single blade, the spreading portion ; these 
are called simple leaves, and numerous examples can 
be found in any shrubbery. The viburnum, the mock 
orange, and the maple have opposite simple leaves (Plate 
II, Fig.K; Plate III, Fig. N; Plate IV, Fig. W), while 
the rhododendrons, the smoke bush, and the silverberry 
have alternate simple leaves (Fig. 445 ; Plate I, Fig. F ; 
Plate II, Fig. I). 

If the leaf has more than one blade, it is called compound. 
The elder, the pagoda tree, the rose, and the buckeye 
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have compound leaves (Plate III, Fig. P; Plate 111, 
Fig. R). 

At the base of the blade of simple leaves there are in a 
few cases a pair of blade-like parts at the side of the leaf 
stalk, which are called stipules. Of the common shrubs 
the one showing these most conspicuously is the so-called 
Japan quince. Books make much of stipules, in the 
text, but they are so rarely seen, except in the earliest 
spring, that I have left them almost entirely out of con- 
sideration in the keys and the descriptions. All oaks are 
said to have stipules, but they are so short-lived that none 
are to be found when the leaves have fully expanded. 

There are two distinct plans for the arrangement of the 
blades on compound leaves. They are either all together 
at the end of the leaf stalk, as in the red clover with 
3 blades, or in the horse chestnut with 7 blades, these 
are called palmately compound (Plate IV, Fig. X) ; or 
they are regularly arranged along the stalk as in the elder 
and common sumach, these are called pinnately compound 
(Plate III, Fig. P). 

The pinnately compound leaf may have an even num- 
ber of blades, there being no blade at the tip ; in this 
case it is called evenly or abruptly pmnate (Plate IV, 
Fig. S). More frequently there is an odd blade 
at the end, and the leaves are odd pinnate (Plate 111, 
Fig. Q). 

Both palmate and pinnate leaves may be the second or 
third time divided before the blades are reached ; in such 
cases they are twice (bi) or thrice (tri) palmate or pin- 
nate as the case may be. The mimosa (Plate IV, Fig. S) 
is twice or hipinnate^ and the astilbe (Fig. 239) is three 
times or tripalmate. The honey locust is curious ; many 
of its leaves are once pinnate, while those on the rapidly 
growing twigs are bipinnate. Both the mimosa and the 
honey locust lack end blades and are abruptly pinnate. 

As far as the classification of leaves has been given, it 
can be summed up in the following : 
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Summary of Kinds of Leaves. — Leaves mark the joints 
of stems of plants ; they may be alternate when one at a 
joint, opposite when two at a joint, whorled when over 
two are arranged around the joint, and clustered when 
several are together at one side of the joint ; they are 
simple when there is but one blade to a leaf and com- 
pound when there is more than one blade. Compound 
leaves are divided into pinnate when the blades are 
attached along the stalk and palmate when they are at 
the end. Pinnate leaves may be odd pinnate when there 
is an odd blade at the end and abruptly pinnate when 
there is no end blade. Pinnate or palmate leaves may 
be hipinnate or hipalmat^ if the blades are not reached 
till there is a second division of the parts ; it is even 
possible to have them tripinnate or tripalmate^ though 
such a complication is rare among shrubs. (There are 
two sub-shrubs often cultivated and popularly called 
spirea, aruncus and astilbe, which have tripalmate 
leaves). 

Margins of Blades of Leaves. — The next important dif- 
ference to be noted is in the edges of blades of all leaves, 
simple or compound, which may be studied in the four 
plates in this chapter and the accompanying descriptions. 
This difference, in such terms as will be easily compre- 
hended by any one, divides the blades into three classes : 
(1) entire^ where the edge or margin is without regular 
notches of any kind ; (2) notched or serrated^ where there 
are regular and somewhat saw-toothed notches ; and 
(3) lobed^ where there are a few larger indentations. A 
lobed blade may have its lobes entire or serrated. 

The more luxuriant or vigorously growing a plant is 
the more inclined it is to have notches or lobes along the 
edges of its blades; in deciding under which class to 
place a plant do not too closely examine these excep- 
tional cases of vigor. The younger and the older grow- 
ing parts of mulberries illustrate these leaf differences 
with reference to edges of blades. 
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Veining of Blades of Leaves. — Another of the differ- 
ences in the blades of leaves necessary to know is that of 
the veining (see Plates I-IV, Figs. A-X). Nearly all 
blades will be found to have a conspicuous central vein 
called the midrib extending tlie length of the blade. 
Frequently there are two or more side veins of almost 
equal strength extending from the base of the blade. If 
these are more conspicuous than others and extend out- 
ward toward the sides, the blades are said to be radiate- 
veined; but if they more or less follow the direction of the 
midrib, the blades are said to be 3-ribbed, 5-ribbed, or 
7-ribbed as the case may be. A more common veining is 
when the only rib extending frOm the base is the midrib 
and the veins next in size extend from this in a regular 
manner outward from base to tip ; this gives what is 
called feather-veining . A peculiar variety of feather- 
veining is shown in birch and elm leaves, where the veins 
along the sides of the midrib are distinctly marked and 
extend nearly parallel with each other to the margin of 
the blade ; this is called straight-veined. 

Between all these ribs and veins there is, in almost all 
bushes, a network of fine veins which gives the name net- 
veined to the blades. In the United States there are 
many leaves so thick and fleshy that this network does 
not show, and the blades are well described as obscurely 
veined. In such plants as wheat, corn, and the palms the 
veining does not form a network and the leaves are said 
to be parallel-veined. 

Forms of Blades. — (See Plates I-IV, Figs. A-X, also 
other figures in book.) In the description of blade 
forms in this book only the commonest of English words 
are used and most readers will understand them without 
explanation and illustration; but for those who need a 
review of form words and their explanation a few para- 
graphs are given. 

Broad blades more than half as wide as long will, if 
widest at about the middle, be called oval ; if widest near 
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the base, ovate; if widest near the tip, obovate. If the 
broad base of an ovate blade is somewhat notched, the 
blade is cordate or heart-shaped; if the broad tip has such 
a notch, it is obcordate. 

Narrower blades when widest at the middle are elliptic; 
if widest towards the base, lanceolate; towards the tip, 
ohlanceolate. 

Any leaves when the sides are rather straight than 
curved will, if wide, be termed oblong and, if narrow, linear. 

There are blades so broad and rounded as to be called 
orbicular^ others so acutely notched at base as to need 
the word arrow-shaped. 

Duration of Leaves. — The only difference in the duration 
of leaves generally considered is that some fall in the 
autumn while others last through the winter in a green 
condition ; the words in common use to describe this con- 
trast are deciduous and evergreen. 

As this is a book intended mainly for summer use when 
the foliage is in good condition, many will find a difficulty 
in determining whether the leaves drop off and leave the 
twigs bare in winter. In general, the thicker and 
smoother the leaves the more apt they are to remain green 
through the winter and so be evergreen. This is no 
absolute difference ; it is only a relative one. A mild 
winter will cause many plants to hold their leaves which 
in a severe winter they would lose. In the southern 
states there are many evergreen plants which in the North 
are deciduous. 

If the examination of plants should be as early as June 
and be carefully conducted, nearly every shrub which 
holds its leaves through the winter can be determined 
because the old leaves can still be found. At that time 
the growth of the year can easily be separated from the 
growth of the preceding year. The contrast in brighter 
color and a smoothness to the new branches will readily 
indicate what is new growth. If the last year's twigs still 
have leaves in the regular places and not leaf-scars. 
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where the leaves have fallen off, such leaves are of the 
earlier year and must have remained through the winter, 
so the plant is an evergreen. 

In cases where the leaves are thick, smooth, and usually- 
glossy, the plant may be considered an evergeen or nearly 
so. In the New England states very few of the shrubs 
are evergreen ; not more than one fifth to one tenth of 
the species in cultivation in any one locality are evergreen ; 
while in the Gulf states probably over half are so. Of 
course, nearly all the plants, either North or South, with 
minute scale-shaped or needle-shaped leaves, such as the 
pines, spruces, firs, arborvitse, and .cedars, are evergreen; 
these are almost without exception trees rather than 
shrubs. (The bald cypress, the larches, and the tamarisks 
are exceptions even in this group of scale-shaped and 
needle-leaved plants, as they are bare of foliage in 
winter.) 



CHAPTER IT 

THE STUDY OF FLOWERS AND FRUIT 

Purpose of this Book. — Most books on plants are pri- 
marily based on the critical microscopic examination of the 
flowers and their organs. For this the student must first 
be able to find the flowers in good condition, and be able 
to determine all about them. He must see the bottom 
of the pistil (the ovary) and not only find out about its 
cells, the attachment of the beginning of seeds (the ovules), 
but must know how many of these become true seeds with 
a plant (embryo). Concerning this plant within the seed- 
coats, he must know how many leaves there are, how these 
leaves are wrapped, folded, or wrinkled about the seed 
stem, and whether there is a food supply (reserve food) 
for the early growth of the seedling outside of the little 
plant. He must also know the kind of fruit it forms 
months later and the color of this fruit when ripe. He is 
asked to do all this before he can be ready to open the 
book to use a so-called key. 

This impossible work has been asked of beginners in 
botany so long that many are afraid of anything called a 
" botany " and of anything termed a " key," and are pur- 
chasing any book which shows an easy way to know the 
wild flowers. Authors are even adding encyclopedic in- 
formation to their " systematic synopsis," the modern ex- 
pression for a key. This book is written for the use, and 
not for the bewilderment, of the vast majority of the 
public, who want some convenient way to learn the nature 
of the cultivated shrubs. After a leaf is known, but little 
is asked besides the color and size of the blossoms. 

The parts of the flowers are rarely examined, though 
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occasionally the number of petals needs to be counted. In 
all these cases the bright and conspicuous parts of flowers 
are called petals, even where the scientist has in the end 
determined that they are better called sepals or bracts. 
The attempt has been made to use only such words about 
flowers as any one, without studying botany, can properly 
apply. The keys are only to be used as keys, not as 
containing exhaustive information, giving none but the 
points needed to decide the name of the plant. They are 
intended to enable the student to find the names of the 
plants. Not because it will lead the inquirer to think that 
finding the name of anything is the end of study — this 
expresses so much of the criticism of keys — for it is but 
its beginning. An introduction is a necessary first &tep to 
an acquaintance. Without knowing a name we cannot 
use books containing detailed information and, more than 
this, we cannot make an independent investigation. We 
need to call by some name anything about which we 
wish to make mental or written notes and it ought to be 
a name in general use and, if possible, one applied in 
books. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke has well expressed a universal 
truth about naming things, though many scientists in col- 
lege and university devote much time to decry and deny 
it. In " Little Rivers " he says : " There is a secret pleasure 
in finding these delicate flowers in the rough heart of the 
wilderness. It is like discovering the veins of poetry in 
the character of a guide or a lumberman. And to be able 
to call the plants by name makes them a hundredfold more 
sweet and intimate. Naming things is one of the oldest 
and simplest of human pastimes. Children play at it 
with their dolls and toy animals. In fact, it was the first 
game ever played on earth, for the Creator who planted 
the garden eastward in Eden knew well what would please 
the childish heart of man when he brought all the new- 
made creatures to Adam, 'to see what he would call 
them.'" 
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Now the purpose of this book is to enable a person to 
name the shrubs without a previous study of botany or 
the use of the microscope. Nothing will be required but a 
close examination by the unaided eye. Wherever an illus- 
stration will make the work easier, it will be found. 

Flower Organs. — A few words about the great and 
important flower organs. The introduction will bring to 
the mind in review what most of us have known. Flowers 
are for the production of fruit and seed, and the bright 
colors and strong odors are for the purpose of attracting 
the proper insects so that better seeds shall result. The 
bright and conspicuous parts of the flower are called petals 
and together the petals form the corolla. Inside these 
showy parts the all-important organs for seed production, 
stamens and pistils^ are to be found. The stamens 
furnish a fine dust (^pollen) from their enlarged end 
(^anther) ; the presence of this can be seen in nearly all 
flowers which are not so double as to have lost the pollen 
and thus the power to form seeds. This pollen is needed 
on the end (stigma) of the central organ of a flower 
(pistil), and by its aid the seeds are formed within the 
bottom of the pistil (ovary). The ripened ovary is the 
fruit. 

In many flowers the petals grow more or less together. 
They are fully united in the common morning glory, 
partially so in lilac blossoms, and entirely separated in 
apple and cherry blossoms. Sometimes the number of 
petals will be required, a matter easy to determine when 
the parts are separated as in apple blossoms, about as easy 
in the lilac flowers because their edge has lobes represent- 
ing them, and even in the morning glory peculiar stripes 
mark the division of the petals. 

The number of stamens will occasionally be wanted, but 
in most flowers they are few and can readily be counted. 
If over twenty, they will be called "many." In a few 
cases a little caution is necessary in counting, as the anther 
at the end of stamens is almost universally 2-lobed because 
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there are two to four cells to hold the pollen ; in a lilac 
blossom, where there are but two stamens, a careless glance 
might lead one to say there were four. The occasional 
growing together of stamens must be noted. 

A few words about the pistil and its many peculiarities. 
One should get the habit of seeing the pistil in flowers. 
It is. the central part of the flower and has at its bottom 
the fruit-forming part (ovary) and at the top the stigma, 
where the pollen is received. Some flowers contain more 
than one pistil from stigma to ovary ; most have but one 
ovary, and whatever it may have of stigmas, to represent 
parts from which it was formed, they are all united at the 
bottom into one fruit-forming part. The counting of 
stigmas, when required, is easy. 

There is one very useful word which is often applied in 
this book and also in other manuals, — the word is sessile^ 
and it means without any stem or stalk. Petals, anthers, 
stigmas, whole flowers, and even clusters of flowers may be 
sessile. Leaves and blades of leaves may be sessile. Ber- 
ries, pods, and all kinds of fruits may be sessile. Now any 
of these parts of a plant may have a stalk or stem and thus 
not be sessile. The work of invention that has been be- 
stowed on stalks to name each and every one differently 
so well illustrates how scientists in making the language 
of description exact have made it difficult to become the 
language of the people that I am tempted here to give 
some of these stalk names. 

Petiole — the stalk of a leaf. 

Peduncle — the stalk of a solitary flower or a cluster of 
flowers if attached above ground on a plant. 

Scape — for the same stalk if it rises out of the 
ground. 

Pedicel — the stalk of a flower in a cluster of flowers. 

Filament — the stalk of an anther. 

Stipe — the stalk of a pod, fern leaf, or mushroom. 

Claw — the stalk of a petal. 
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In this book the word stalk is practically used through- 
out. 

Arrangement of Flowers. — Flowers are called Bolitary 
when but a single blossom is found at the tip of a branch, 
whether it be the tip of the plant or the tip of an axillary 
growth from a leaf of the plant. They are clustered if 
more than one is found in either position. There are a few 
forms of clusters so common that their names are here 
given. Probably the commonest form of cluster is that of 
a raceme ; in this a number of flowers on individual short 
stems branch at different points along the main stalk. If 
these stems all extend from the tip, an umbel is formed; 
if from nearly, but not quite. the same place, the whole 
forms a rather flat cluster, and a corymb is the result. If 
a second division occurs before flowers are found, all of 
these forms above are said to be compound; the compound 
raceme is so common that panicle is the word describ- 
ing it. 

Besides these clusters of flowers, where the individual 
blossoms have appreciable stalks, there are two cases where 
the blossoms are about sessile; if the cluster is elongated, 
it forms a spike^ and if rounded, a head. There is a form 
of spike so common on shrubs and trees that a word to de- 
note it is important and will occasionally be found in the 
text — the word catkin. The birches, willows, oaks, hazel- 
nuts, etc., have catkins. These are usually slender clusters 
drooping from the twigs and consist of male flowers. The 
catkins are so ornamental in some of the willows that 
the name pussy willows is given to the plants. Flat-topped 
clusters with an older central flower on each branch are 
called cymes. 

The Fruit. — The part formed from the ovary of a flower 
is in general called the fruit. Fruits are divided into 
dry fruits and fleshy fruits. So far all is easy to any one; 
but the full classification of either fleshy or dry fruits, as 
given in the text-books of botany, is difficult; and in the 
most advanced books there are found many points of the 
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classification which even scientists cannot apply to all in* 
dividual cases. 

In this book few fruit terms are employed and include 
names for all the forms found on shrubs. Nearly all the 
small fleshy fruits are here called berries. Berries ought 
to have more than one seed, which is usually true of them. 
There is a class of fleshy fruits (usually large, but some- 
times small) which has a single stone-covered seed, repre- 
sented by the peach, plum, and cherry. These have been 
called drupes so generally that the word will occasionally 
be given, though in the text it will often be preceded by a 
word which will explain it, as, a cherry-like drupe. 
Fruits with several to many seeds in horny -coated cavities, 
so well illustrated in the apple and pear, are called pomes. 
This word will never be found except when modified b}'^ 
explanatory words. Other forms may occur and illustra- 
tive words will explain them, as, orange-like fruit, black- 
berry-like fruit. The fleshy fruits will generally be 
" berries " and " drupes " in the text. 

The dry fruits will be called pods^ if of one cell and 
several seeded; capsules or seed vessels if of more than 
one cell except when single-seeded and these will be seed- 
like (dchenes^^ nut-like (nutlets). 

In general, all terms outside of the common words of 
the English language, used in the descriptive portion of 
this book, will be explained or illustrated by drawings. 
This, therefore, is a book needing no Glossary (though a 
short one is given to help one to overcome an occasional 
forgetfulness). 



PART II 

KEYS TO THE GENERA 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE OF THE KEYS 

General Cautions. — In using any of the keys: (1) 
Never read any hut the statements to which you are directed 
hy the letter in parenthesis; (2) read all the statements fol- 
lovring the given letter to which you are directed and choose 
the one which seems nearest right about your specimen. 

General Directions. — All the keys have several starred 
(*) sections. These are all to be read and one chosen. 
At the end of this there is a letter in parenthesis and 
just below it a statement following this same letter. 
Following or further down the page, but at the same dis- 
tance from the left side of the page, other statements 
coming after the same letter are to be found. All these 
need to be read. The one that best suits the plant in 
hand is always, to be chosen and the letter in parenthesis 
noted. Proceed till a name, instead of a letter in paren- 
thesis, occurs. 

In this Part II there is given the name of the genus of 
the plant, with the page in Part III where the different 
species of the genus are described and illustrated. If there 
are several genera given, turn to all the pages noted and, 
by the descriptions or the figures, conclude which is the 
right one. In Part III the keys are to be used as in Part 
II, but the names there given are the full names of the 
plants. 

In the General Opening Key on page 34 the numbered 
keys up to and including Key 8 contain the great propor- 
tion of all shrubs. The others include all 'the peculiar 
apgar's shrubs — 3 33 
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plants. It will be well to read these latter, as much time 
can be saved if your plant is so unusual as to belong to 
one of these small sections. Key 9 is most useful if your 
plant has all of its leaves very small. 

Pronunciation. — The vowel of an accented syllable if 
marked by a grave accent (0 ^^ ^^^S^ and -if marked by an 
acute accent ( ') is short. 

GENERAL OPENING KEY 

All the starred portions of this key should be read and the one taken 
whose description best suits the plant in question. The first three starred 
portions are intended to include all the plants, if worked with in the sum- 
mer. The fourth is for winter use. The fifth includes the small number 
of shrubs which are thorny or prickly. The sixth to the last inclusive 
are only for those with special arrangement of leaves. (In all the special 
keys there are often several sections based on different conditions of the 
plants.) 

* Leaves opposite or whorled on the stem. (This does not include 

plants with clusters of leaves on one side of the stem, but those 
with 2 or more leaves regularly arranged around the stem at the 
joints.) (A.) 

A. Leaves simple, having but one blade to the leaf. (B.) 

B. Leaves with entire edges, neither notched nor lobed . . . Key 1. 
B. Leaves with notched but not distinctly lobed edges .... Key 2. 
B. Leaves with lobed edges ; the lobes either notched or entire 

Key 8. 

A. Leaves compound, shown by their having 2 to many blades 
Key 4. 

* Leaves alternate, with one leaf at a joint of the stem. (C.) 
C. Leaves simple, having but one blade to the leaf. (D.) 

D. Leaves with entire edges, neither notched nor lobed . . . Key 5. 

D. Leaves with notched but not distinctly lobed edges Key 6. 

D. Leaves with lobed edges ; the lobes either notched or entire 

Key 7. 

C. Leaves compound, shown by their having 2 to many blades 
Key 8. 

* Leaves very small, less than an inch long. (Of course these might 

be found under the above *s, but it is convenient to have in a 
single key the few plants with very small leaves ; the blades of a 
compound leaf must not be considered leaves.) Key 9. 
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* Winter keys for deciduous leaved plants which show either flowers 

or fruit when the stems are bare of foliage. (B.) 

E. Plants with winter or early spring flowers Key 10. 

B. Plants with fall or winter fruits Key 11. 

* Special key for thorny and prickly plants, including cactus growths, 

plants which seem to have no foliage, and those with spiny-edged 
leaves Key 12. 

* Plants with a close cluster of leaves at the tips of the branches. (P.) 
P. Plants with evergreen leaves. (Q ) 

Q. Leaves simple, 1-bladed. Rhododendron (p. 260). Kdlmia 

(p. 250). Pitt6sporum (p. 68). Skfmmia (p. 84). 
Q. Leaves very compound. Nandlna (p. 67). 
P. Plants with deciduous leaves. AzMea (p. 267). Zanthorhiza 
(p. 68). 

* Plants with alternate clusters of leaves along the stem ; without 

thorns (if thorny plants, see 2d* above). Plumb^o (p. 268). 
B^rberis (p. 64). 

* Plants with leaves only at the base and practically no bushy stem. 

Cbimdphila and Pyrola (p. 266). 

KEYS TO THE GEKERA 

Key 1. Leaves opposite (or whorled), simple, entire-edged and with- 
out lobes. 

(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 51.) 
Key based mainly on flowers. The numbers refer to the pages. 

* Flowers conspicuous either by size or clustering and regular, not 

lopsided (irregular). (A.) 
A. Flower clusters more or less globular, stamens so numerous and 

long as to hide other parts. Acacia (p. 132) . 
A. Flower petals united into a more or less tubular portion. (Under 
next A see Chiond,nthus.) (B.) 
B. Tube slender with a 4-lobed usually spreading border. (C.) 
C. Stamens 2 at mouth of tube. (Lilac) Syrlnga (p. 275). (Privet) 

Ligtistrum (p. 279), Olea (p. 282). Osmdnthus (p. 282).' 
C. Stamens 4 within the tube. CephaUnthus (p.241). Bdddleia 

(J). 287). 
C. Stamens 8 ; flowers with no outer calyx-like portion. Daphne 
(p. 298). 
B. Tube slender with 6-lobed spreading border (sometimes 
double). (D.) 
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D. Flowers waxy- white, often double; leaves evergreen. 

Gardenia (p. 240). 
D. Flowers with a toothed crown in center ; leaves evergreen. 

N^rium (p. 270). 
D. Flowers with a conspicuous colored calyx. Clerodendron 
(p. 291). 
B. Tube very short, flowers broadly spreading with a 5-lobed 

border. Vibdrnum (p. 219). 
B. Flowers bell-shaped, yellow, 4-lobed, in earliest spring. 

Forsythia (p. 274). 
B. Flowers cup-shaped with 10 stamens in dent-like pockets, in 
summer. Kd.lmia (p. 266). 
A. Flower petals entirely separate (in Chionanthus only apparently 
separate). (B.) 
E. Flowers 1 inch or more in size. (P.) 
P. Flowers yellow with many stamens. Ascyrum (p. 74). . Hy- 
pericum (p. 77). 
P. Flowers purplish with many thick pieces and sweet odor. 

Calycd,nthus (p. 186). 
P. Flowers bright scarlet with thick elongated calyx j fruit large. 

Punica (p. 209). 
P. Flowers of many colors with stalked and wrinkled petals. 

Lagerstrcbmia (p. 209). 
P. Flowers white (sometimes purplish ; often with a dark center 
in Cfstus). (Q.) 
Q. Petals 5 (rarely 4) ; stamens many ; leaves generally 
aromatic. (H.) . 
H. Fruit dry i)ods; flowers large and rose-like. Cfstus 

(p. 71). 
H. Fruit fleshy ; southern. Myrtus (p. 204). Eugenia 
(p. 206). Psfdium (p. 206). 
Q. Petals 4, rounded and broadly spreading. (I.) 
I. Flowers 1-2 inches wide, usually sweet-scented. Phila- 

d^lphus (p. 196). 
I. Flowers apparently over 2 inches wide (the true flowers 
are small and in the center). Cdrnus (p. 214). 
Q. Petals 4, long and slender (somewhat united at base), 
Chiondnthus (p. 287). 
B. Flowers smaller. (J.) 
J. Petals 5 ; stamens many. Hypericum (p. 77). Eugenia 

(p. 206). 
J. Petals 4, yellow ; stamens many. Ascyrum (p. 74). 
J. Petals and stamens4 or 5. Eu6iiymus(p.91). C6rnus(p. 214). 
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* Flowers conspicuous and irregular, lopsided or 2-lipped. (K.) 

K. Flowers more or less in pairs, never blue ; fruit berries. Lonfcera 

(p. 230). 
K. Flowers large, showy, nearly white ; fruit long capsules with 

winged seeds. Catdlpa (p. 286). Childpsis (p. 286). 
K. Flowers small, blue. Teticrium (p. 294). Rosmarinus (p. 294). 

* Flowers inconspicuous. (L. ) 

L. Leaves heart-shaped with about 6 basal ribs. Cercidiphyllum 

(p. 62). 
L. Leaves not distinctly heart-shaped ; fruit fleshy, (M.) 
M. Leaves with silvery scales, Sheph^rdia (p. 303). 
M. Leaves without silvery scales, evergreen. Olea (p. 282). 
Osmanthus (p. 282). Bdxus (p. 306). Ficus (p. 308). 
Phorad6ndron (p. 306). 
M. Leaves without silvery scales, deciduous. Symphoricirpos 
(p. 228). 

Key 2. Leaves opposite (or whorled), simple with notched but not 
robed edges. 

(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 51.) 
Key based mainly on leaves. The numbers refer to the pages. 

* Leaves thick and plainly evergreen. (A.) • 

A. Almost stemless plants with nodding waxlike flowers J inch 

broad. Chim^phila (p. 265). 
A. Low plants with small broadly spreading white flowers and 
1-seeded berries hanging on through the year. Ardisia (p. 308). 
A. Taller shrubs. (B.) 
B. Leaves under 3 inches long. Abulia (p. 2.37). Eu6nymus 

(p. 91). 
B. Leaves over 3 inches long ; fruit berry-like or 1-seeded cherry- 
drupe-like. (C.) 
C. Flowers small, white, fragrant with a tube and a 4-lobed 
spreading border, salver-shaped. Osmdnthus (p. 282;. 
Olea (p. 282). 
C. Flowers small, white, united at base and broadly spreading, 

Vibtimum (p. 219). Ardfsia (p. 208). 
C. Flowers small, dull purple; leaves often mottled. Aucuba 
(p. 218). 

* Leaves thinner and deciduous. (D.) 

D. Leaves rather heart-shaped and basal- or radiate-ribbed. (E.) 
B. Leaves slightly notched, about 6-ribbed. Cercidiphyllum 

(p. 62). 
E. Leaves distinctly notched. (F.) 
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F. Fruit dry and 2-wmged like all maples. Acer tat&rlcum 

(p. 106). 
F. Fruit many-seeded short capsules in spreading calyx ; flowers 

large, white or creamy. Philad^lphus (p. 196). 
F. Fruit drupes with flattened stones. Vibtimum (p. 219). 
D. Leaves more or less heart-shaped, feather-veined, not basal- 
ribbed. (O.) 
G. Leaves doubly notched and plaited ; fruit about 4 black bead- 
like parts in spreading calyx remaining through the winter. 
Rhodotypos (p. 163). . 
O. Leaves not plaited. Hydrangea (p. 192). 
D. Leaves not heart-shaped at base. (H.) 
H. Stem somewhat 4-sided or 4-ridged, often conspicuously so. (I.) 
I. Flowers regular, not lopsided. (J.) 
J. Flowers yellow, bell-shaped, 4-lobed, in early spring. 

Forsythia (p. 274). 
J. Flowers pink to violet with a long tube and 4-lobed spread- 
ing border. Biiddleia (p. 287). 
J. Flowers broadly spreading with 4 or 5 petals; fruit bright 
colored in fall. Eudnymus (p. 91). 
I. Flowers irregular, lopsided or 2-lipped. Teiicrium (p. 294). 
Cary6pteris (p. 288). 
H. Stem not conspicuously ridged or winged. (K.) 
K. Flowers large in large snowball-like clusters. Vibtimum 

(p. 219). Hydrangea (p. 192). 
K. Flowers small (sometimes large ones at border) in broad 

clusters. Vibiimum (p. 219). Hydr&ngea (p. 192). 
K. Flowers large with 4 rounded broadly spreading petals in a 
large green calyx. Fhilad^lphus (p. 196). Rhodotypos 
(p. 163). 
K. Flowers funnel-form, large, ^2 inches long. Weig^la 

(p. 234). Abulia (p. 237). 
K. Flowers white or pink of 5 thick petals (or double). Dedtzia 

(p. 191). 
K. Flowers large in large clusters, usually with colored calyx. 

Clerod^ndron (p. 291). 
K. Flowers yellow, bell-shaped, 4-lobed, in early spring ; fruit 
large, 1 inch long, rough, many-seeded. Forsythia (p. 274). 
K. Flowers small ; berries small with 1-4 seeds. Callicdrpa 
(p. 289). Rhdmnus (p. 93). 

Key 3. Leaves opposite (or whorled), simple, with a lobed border. 
(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 51.) 
Key based on leaves. 
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♦ Leaves palmately veined and lobed. (A.) 

A. Leaves slightly lobed (usually with notched border). Philad^l- 

phus (p. 196). 
A. Leaves decidedly 3-lobed. Vibiirnum (p. 219). Acer (p. 103). 
A. Leaves 5-11-lobed. Acer (p. 103). 

A. Some leaves 2- or 3-lobed, others merely notched, others with 
3 blades. Forsythia (p. 274). 

♦Leaves feather- veined and lobed. (B.) 

B. Leaves very large, 6 inches or more long. Hydrdngea (p. 192). 
B. Leaves 2-6 inches long, some serrate, some 3-lobed, some 3-bladed. 

Forsythia (p. 274). 
B. Leaves under 2J inches long, some lobed, others not. Symphori- 
cirpos (p. 228). Syrfnga (p. 275). 

Key 3a. Key based on flowers. 

♦ Flowers conspicuous either by clusters or by large individual flowers. 

(A.) 
A. Flowers yellow, bell-shaped, 4-lobed, in early spring. Forsythia 

(p. 274). 
A. Flowers white to light purplish with tube and 4-lobed spreading 

border. (Persian Lilac) Syrfnga p^rsica lacini^ta (p. 277). 
A. Flowers white, small or large, or small and large in clusters, in 

spring. Vibtirnnm (p. 219). 

A. Flowers pinkish white, large in elongated clusters, in summer. 
Hydr&ngea (p. 192). 

♦ Flowers inconspicuous either in size or by dull colors. (B.) 

B. Leaves decidedly and radiately lobed ; fruit dry, 2-winged. Acer 
(p. 103). 

B. Leaves slightly lobed; fruit 2-seeded berries. Symphoricarpos 
(p. 228). 

Key 3b. Key based on fruit. 
♦Fruit fleshy, small (or absent). (A.) 
A. Drupes red or black with flattened stones (or without fruit, all 
flowers sterile). Vibiirnum (p. 219). 

A. Berries white or red with 2 seeds. Symphoricarpos (p. 228). 
♦Fruit dry. (B.) 

B. Fruit 2-winged, 2-seeded. Acer (p. 103). 

B. Fruit elongated, 2-celled, 4-seeded. (Lilac) Syrfnga (p. 275). 
B. Fruit many-seeded. Fors^hia (p. 274). Hydr^gea (p. 192). 
Philad^lphus (p. 196). 

Key 4. Leaves opposite, compound. 
Key based mainly on leaves and fruit. 
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* Leaves with 3 small glossy entire-edged blades ; twigs green, 4-angled. 

J§sminum (p. 273). 

* Leaves with 3 notched blades ; fruit dry. Forsythia (p. 274). Staphy- 

16a (p. 105). Acer (p. 103). 

* Leaves pinnate of 6-11 blades. (A.) 

A. Fruit inflated bladder-like ; blades regularly and finely notched. 

Staphyl6a (p. 105). 
A. Fruit, if formed, 2- winged, maple-like j blades irregularly and 

coarsely notched. Acer (p. 103). 
' A. Fruit elongated, 2-celled, 4-8eeded ; some of the leaves simple. 

(Persian Lilac) Syrfnga p^rsica lacini^ta (p. 277). 
A. Fruit a berry 2-seeded, blades of leaves less than an inch long, 

entire-edged. J^sminum (p. 273). 
A. Fruit a berry ; blades over an inch long, notched. Sambiicus 

(p. 220). 

A. Fruit a long capsule with winged seeds ; flowers large, yellow, 
T^coma (p. 285). 

♦Leaves twice-pinnate, blades much cut; fruit a berry.* Sambucus 
(p. 226). 

* Leaves palmate of 5-11 blades, blades all from one point. (B.) 

B. Leaves 5-7-bladed, spicy when bruised ; fruit berries. Vitex 
(p. 289). 

B. Leaves 5-7-bladed, not spicy; fruit large capsules, .^culus 

(p. 102). ^ 

B. Leaves 5-11-bladed ; fruit dry, 2-winged. Acer (p. 103). 

Key 4a. Key based on flowers. 

* Flowers conspicuous either by clustering or by large individual flow- 

ers. (A.) 
A. Flowers yellow (B.) 
B. In early spring or winter before leaves expand. (C.) 
C. Large, 1 inch, bell-shaped, 4-lobed. Forsythia (p. 274). 
C. Smaller with a slender tube and 5-lobed spreading border (or 
double). Jdsminum (p. 273). 
B. In late spring, of 4 unequal petals. iEsculus (p. 102). 
A. Flowers white to purple or blue. (D.) 
D. Irregular, 2-lipped, in summer; herbage spicy. Vftex 

(p. 289). 
D. Regular, with the corolla united more or less. (B.) 

B. Flowers tubular with 4-lobed spreading border. (Lilac) 

Syrfnga (p. 275). 
E. Flowers tubular with a 5-lobed spreading border (or double). 
J^minum (p. 273). 
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E. Flowers short with a 5-Iobed spreading border, in large clus- 
ters. Sambiicus (p. 22(5). 
D. Regular with corolla of 5 separate petals ; fruit bladder-like. 
Staphyl6a (p. 105). 

* Flowers inconspicuous by small size or lack of color. Acer (p. 103). 

Key 5. Leaves alternate, simple with entire edges. 
(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 51). 
Key based on leaves. For a key based more on flowers, see the next, 
5 a. 

* Spiny or thorny plants. (A.) 

A. Leaves with silvery scales on one or both sides. Elaedgnus 

(p. 300). Hipp6phae (p. 303). 
A. Leaves without silvery scales. (B.) 

B. Fruit 1 to few-seeded berries. B6rberis *(P* ^)* Lycium 

(p. 284). 
B. Fruit 1-seeded cherry-like drupes. Bum61ia (p. 269). 
B. Fruit (when found) large, orange-like in form and size ; plant 

milky-juiced. Maclura (Toxylon) (p. 310). 
B. Fruit elongated pea-like pods. Ac^ia(p. 132). U]ex(p. 113). 

* Plants not spiny. (C.) 

C. Leaves heart-shaped. 1 , fully shrubby, C^rcis (p. 125). 2, herba- 
ceous, Polygonum (p. 299). 
C. Leaves narrow, one fourth as wide as long. (D.) 
D. Flowers over an inch long of 6 bright yellow petals. Helid,n- 

themum (p. 69). 
D. Flowers with a long tube and 4-lobed spreading border. 

Daphne (p. 298). 
D. Flowers small ; fruit a 1-seeded berry ; leaves silvery below. 

ElaBignus (p. 300). 
D. Flowers small, globular, 5-lobed, in June. Andrdmeda polif61ia 

(p. 263). 
D. Flowers usually in globular clusters, apparently of yellow 
stamens only. Ac^ia (p. 132). 

D. Flowers with long red stamens, sessile in a leafy-tipped cluster. 
Callist6mon (p. 207). 

C. Leaves larger and wider, decidely aromatic or pleasantly 
scented. (E.) 

E. Leaves thick and about evergreen. Pfirsea (p. 294). Myrlca 
(p. 311). Skfmmia (p. 84). Callist6mon (p. 207). 

E. Leaves thinner and deciduous. Benz6in (p. 297). Silssafras 
(p. 296). 
Q. Leaves thick, evergreen or nearly so, not especially aromatic. (F. ) 
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P. Flowers large, J inch to several inches broad. (O.) 
Q. Flowers very large with 6, 9, or 12 fleshy petals. Magn61ia 

(p. 68). 
O. Flowers with 6 separate petals. Pittdsporum (p. 68). 
Q. Flowers cup-shaped with 10 stamens in dents of corolla. 

Kalmia (p. 266). 
O. Flowers bell-shaped and slightly irregular, lopsided. Rho- 
dodendron (p. 260). 
P. Flowers smaller, generally under i inch broad (in Ac^ia, 
closely clustered so as to appear larger). (H.) 
H. Flowers with the petals entirely separate or so nearly so as 
to appear separate. (I.) 
I. Petals 6, white or nearly so. LMum (p. 263). Symplocos 
(p. 273). Escallbnia (p. 188). Cotonefister (p. 176). 
Cley^ra (p. 81). Photfnia (p. 179). 
I. Petals 6 ; flowers attached to the leaves. Riiscus (p. 323). 
I. Petals usually 4 (sometimes 6). Pittdsporum (p. 68). 

CyrfUa (p. 89). 
I. Petals 4 to 6, almost separate. Ilex (p. 86). Ardfsia 
(p. 268). Sklmraia (p. 84). 
H. Flowers with the corolla united into a globular bell or urn 
form having a 6-lobed border. (J.) 
J. Fruit dry 6-celled many-seeded capsules. Andrdmeda 

(p. 249). 
J. Fruit red berries. Arbutus (p. 249). Arctostdphylos 
(p. 246). 
H. Flowers tubular with a 4-lobed spreading border. D&phne 

(p. 298). 
H. Flowers small in clusters, 6-parted and peculiar in form. 

Ceanbthus (p. 97). 
H. Flowers hidden in a globular or urn-shaped receptacle; 
juice very milky. Flcus (p. 308). 
C. Leaves deciduous and not especially narrow nor as above given. 
(K.) 
K. Leaves very large, 5-12 inches long, ill-scented; fruit large, 

fleshy. Asimina (p. 64). 
K. Leaves with curved parallel side veins. Cdrnus (p. 214). 

Rhd,mnus (p. 93). 
K. Leaves blunt and rounded at tip. Rhils Cdtinus (p. 109). 

Spirfea (p. 146). 
K. Leaves not as above. (L.) 
L. Flowers in catkins ; wood soft. S^lix (p. 314). 
L. Flowers large, | inch or more, (M.) 
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M. 6 to 16 thick petals. Magn61ia (p. 68). 

M. 6 stalked petals. £zoch6rda (p. 161). Lagerstr&mla 

(p. 209). 
M. Pea-shaped flowers. 1, White. C^tisus(p.ll3). 2, Yellow. 

Genista (p. 114). 
M. Fannel-shaped flowers, sometimes double. AzMea (p. 267 ) . 

Leucoph^llum (p. 286). 
M. Salver-shaped flowers, long tube and 6-lobed spreading 

border. Plumb^o (p. 268). 
M. Bell-shaped of 6 nearly separated petals. Stjrrax (p. 270). 
L. Flowers much smaller, J inch or less, petals' united. (N.) 
N. CupHshaped with 10 stamens in dents in corolla. Kdlmia 

(p. 266). 
N. Tubular, bell- or urn-shaped or globular, with 6-lobed 

border. Andr6meda (p. 249). Gayluss^ia and Vaccfnium 

(p. 244). 
N. Bell-shaped, yellow, very small, with 44obed border, in 

earliest spring. Dfrca (p. 297). 
N. Leaves very largp, 6-12 inches long, somewhat heart- 
shaped. Polygonum (p. 299). 
L. Flowers small with separate petals. (O.) 
O. Flowers white or greenish in conspicuous clusters. Spii^a 

(p. 146). Photfnia (p. 179). 
O. Flowers white in long slender racemes. Cyrflla (p. 89). 
O. Flowers inconspicuous ; fruit red or black berries ripe in 

fall. Neliiop^nthus (p. 88). Rh^mnus (p. 93). 

Key 5a. Leaves alternate, simple with entire edges. 
(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 61). 
Key based mainly on flowers. For a key based on leaves, see the 
preceding. Key 6. 

* Flowers yellow, yellowish or orange. (A.) 
A. Flowers large, 1 inch or more, funnel-shaped, somewhat irreg- 
ular, lopsided. Azalea (p. 267). 
A. Flowers large of 6 spreading petals open only in the sunshine. 

E^eli^nthemum (p. 69). 
A. Flowers large, irregular, pea-shaped. Genista (p. 114). 
A. Thorny plants with small flowers in spring. Hipp6phae (p. 303). 

B^rberis (p. 64). Else^us (p. 300). 
A. Tough-barked plant, rarely cultivated, with very small flowers. 

Dfrca (p, 297). 
A. Aromatic or spicy plants with small flowers in early spring. 
Sassafras (p. 296). Benzbin (p. 297). P^rsea (p. 294). 
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A. Evergreens with large, 1 inch or more, yellowish flowers. 
Magnblia fusckta (p. 61). 

A. Flowers apparently consisting only of long stamens in clusters. 
Ac^ia (p. 132). 

* Flowers red, bright pink, purplish or lilac to blue. (B.) 

B. Leaves evergreen (thick smooth leaves indicate evergreen char- 
acter). (C.) 

C. Flowers large, bell-shaped, somewhat irregular, in clusters in 

summer. Rhododendron (p. 200). 
C. Flowers large cup-shaped with 10 stamens in dents of corolla. 

Kilmia (p. 256). 
C. Flowers small ovate or urn-shaped with 5-lobed border. An- 

dr6meda (p. 249). Arbutus (p. 249). Vaccinium (p. 244). 

C. Flowers with a tubular portion, 4-lobed spreading border and 
8 included stamens. D&phne (p. 298). 

B. Leaves thinner and deciduous. (D.) 

D. Spiny plants with purplish flowers. Lycium (p. 284). 
D. No spines. (E). 

E. Flowers purplish brown, 1 inch wide, in early spring ; fruit 

fleshy, 2-5 inches long. Asimina (p. 64). 
E. Flowers funnel- or bell-shaped and somewhat irregular. 

AzMea (p. 257). Leucophyllum (p. 286). 
E. Flowers pea-shaped, purplish red, in early spring. C^rcis 

(p. 127). 
E. Flowers solitary, large with 6, 9, or 12 separate thick petals. 

Magnblia (p. 68). ' 

E. Flowers small ovate with a 6-lobed border, in clusters. Vac- 
cfnium (p. 244). 

' 4-lobed border. Daphne 

(p. 298). 
6-lobed broadly spreading 
border. Plumb^o (p. 
268). 

* Flowers white, creamy, or pinkish to greenish. (F.) 
F. Flowers large, ^-8 inches wide. (O.) 

O. Petals united at their bases and completely grown together. 
(H.) 
H. Funnel-shaped and slightly irregular. Azalea (p. 267). 
H. Bell-shaped, somewhat irregular; leaves evergreen. Rho- 
dodendron (p. 260). 
H. Cup-shaped with 10 stamens in dents of corolla. K&lmia 

(p. 250). 
H. Bell-shaped, regular with 4 lobes. Styrax (p. 270). 



E. Flowers with a long tube and a ' 
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14-lobed border. DAphne 
(p. 298). 
6-lobed spreading border. 
Plumbago (p. 268). 
Q. Petals separate. (I.) 
I. Flowers large with 6, 9, or 12 thick petals. Magnblia (p. 58). 
I. Flowers with 6 petals (or double). Exoch6rda (p. 161). 

SpiraBa (p. 146). 
I. Flowers irregular, pea-shaped. Cytisus (p. 113). 
P. Flowers small, under J inch, with the petals separate, or so 
nearly so as to appear separate. (J.) 
J. Petals definitely 4 (in Skframia 4 or 5). C6mus (p. 214). 

Nemopinthus (p. 88). Skimmia (p. 84). 
J. Petals 6 (rarely 4-6). Ilex (p. 86). Spiraea (p. 146). LMum 
(p. 263). Cotonedster (p. 176). Polygonum (p. 299). Ceanb- 
thus (p. 97). 
J. Other southern shrubs with small white or nearly white flowers. 
Arbutus (p. 249). Ardlsia (p. 268). Cley^ra (p. 81). Pitt(5- 
sporum (p. 68). Symplocos (p. 273). Riiscus (p. 323). 
P. Flowers small, under I inch, with plainly united petals. (K.) 
K. Flowers tubular, urn-shaped, or globular. (L.) 
L. Fruit dry many-seeded pods. Andrdmeda (p. 249). 
L. Fruit fleshy with 10 or more seeds. Gayluss^ia and Vaccfn- 
ium (p. 244). 

plant spiny. Bum^lia (p. 269). 
no spines. Stjrrax (p.270). Vaccfnium 
(p. 244). 

* Flowers inconspicuous, catkin-like or very rare. (M.) 
M. Flowers in catkins ; wood soft. S^lix (p. 314). 

M. Leaves oblong, evergreen ; juice milky. Ficus (p. 308). 

M. Leaves broad and rounded at tip ; fruit smoke-like. Rhiis (p. 107). 

M. Fruit 3-seeded berries. Rh&mnus (p. 93). 

M. Fruit 1-seeded drupes. Myrlca (p. 311). 

Key 6. Leaves alternate, simple, with notched but not lobed edges. 
(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 61.) 
Key based on all plant parts. Key based more particularly on 
flowers will be found next, Key 6a. 

* Spiny or thorny plants. (A.) 

A. Flowers with 5 separate petals, blooming in spring. Crataegus 

(p. 173). Prtinus (p. 142). Pjrrus (p. 182). 
A. Flowers nodding, yellow or yellowish. Elsedgnus (p. 300). B^r- 

beris (p. 64). 



K. Flowers bell-shaped, 
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A. Flowers inconspicuous, usually greenish. Rh&mnus (p. 93). 
Zlzyphus (p. 99). 

A. Leaves thick and about evergreen. B^rberis(p. 64). Pyrac&ntha 
(p. 176). Ilex (p. 86). 

* Plants not spiny. (B.) 

B. Leaves straight-veined but not oblique at base. (C.) 

C. Fruit cone-like and hanging on till fall or through the year. 

Alnus (p. 312). B6tula (p. 311). 
C. Fruit round nuts J-J inch, ripe in fall. C6rylus (p. 313). 

Casti^nea (p. 314). Qu^rcus (p. 314). 
C. Fruit not as above, in some cases absent. (D.) 
D. Flowers white of many long stamens in snowy wreath. 

Nevitisia (p. 171). 
D. Flowers white, sweet-scented, with 6 petals in erect clusters 
in summer. Cl^thra (p. 265). 
B. Leaves with oblique base. (E. ) 
B. Straight-veined. trimus (p. 308). HamamMis (p. 202). 

Fothergflla (p. 203). Coryldpsis (p. 204). 
B. Three-ribbed from base, small, 1 inch long. Zlzyphus (p. 99). 
B. Leaves heart-shaped at base. (F.) 
P. With curved parallel side ribs. Rhamnus cathartica (p. 96). 
P. No such parallel ribs. (O.) 

Q. Fruit cone-like, under 1 inch long, hanging on through the 

year. Alnus (p. 312). 
O. Fruit round nuts, ripe in the fall. Cdrylus (p. 313). Castft^ 
nea (p. 314). 

0. Fruit dry capsule, 2-celled, 2-seeded. Coryldpsis (p. 204). 
Fothergflla (p. 203). 

B. Leaves not as above. (H.) 
H. Leaves deciduous and (I.) 

1. Very narrow linear or nearly so. SMix (p. 314). Itea 
(p. 201). Rh&mnus (p. 93). 

I. Three- or more ribbed from base. (J.) 
J. Flowers with petals more or less united at base. (K. ) 
K. Flowers large, 1 inch or more, funnel-shaped (sometimes 

double). Azalea (p. 257). 
K. Flowers bell-shaped Q-l inch). Stjrrax (p. 270). Ha- 

168ia(p.272). 
K. Flowers tubular, globular, or urn-shaped (i inch or 
less). (L.) 
L. Fniit a capsule. Andr6meda (p. 249). 
L. Fruit berry-like with 10 or more seeds. Gayluss&cia 
and Vaccfnium (p. 244). 
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K. Flowers with tabe and 4-lobed spreading border ; leaves 
silvery. Elae&gnus (p. 300). 
J. Flowers with petals separate or apparently so. (M.) 
M. Flowers solitary, large, 2-6 inches, with five petals. 

Stuirtia (p. 80). Gordbnia (p. 80). 
M. Flowers clustered, white (about 1 inch), with 5 stalked 

petals. Exoch6rda (p. 161). 
M. Flowers small, J-J inch, of 6 petals or double. (N.) 
N. Fruit fleshy. AmeUnchier (p. 180). Primus (p. 142). 

Pjrrus (p. 182). Photlnia (p. 179). 
N. Fruit dry. Spiraea (p. 146). C16thra (p. 266). Es- 
callbnia (p. 188). 
M. Flowers yellow, often double (1 inch). K^rria (p. 162). 
M. Flowers yellowish, small in hanging clusters. B6r- 

beris (p. 64). 
M. Flowers feathery, of conspicuous white stamens. 

Neviiisia (p. 171). 
M. Flowers in catkins ; wood soft. Silix (p. 314). 
H. Leaves evergreen. (Thick glossy leaves indicate evergreen 
character.) (O.) 
O. Flowers large, 2-6 inches, with waxy petals. Camellia 

(p. 79). Gordbnia (p. 80). 
O. Flowers small, ^ inch, with 6 petals and 6 stamens. 

Escallbnia (p. 188). Pitt6sporum (p. 08). 
O. Flowers small, J inch, with 6 petals and many stamens. 

Photinia (p. 179). 

O. Flowers small, white, of 4 petals and 4 stamens, hex (p. 86). 

O. Flowers tubular, orbicular or ovate, small. Andromeda 

(p. 249). Gayluss^cia and Vaccfnium (p. 244). Arbutus 

(p. 219). 

O. Flowers small, yellowish, of 6 slightly united petals in axillary 

clusters. Symplocos (p. 273). 
O. Flowers inconspicuous j foliage sweet-scented, aromatic. 

Myrica (p. 311). 
O. Other evergreens only found outdoors South. Ardlsia (p. 
266). 

Key 6a. Leaves alternate, simple, with notched but not lobed edges. 
(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 51). 
Key based mainly on flowers. 

* Flowers in catkins generally in early spring (usually yellow, due to 
the pollen). (A.) 
A. Leaves sweet-scented, aromatic. Myrica (p. 311). 
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A. Leaves straight- veined. Alnus (p. 312). B^tula (p. 811). Cas- 
tli,nea (p. 314). C6rylii8 (p. 313). 

A. Other shrubs with catkin flowers ; wood soft. Siilix (p. 314). 

* Flowers yellow, yellowish or orange, but not in catkins. (B.) 

B. Leaves straight-veined and oblique at base, tllmus (p. 308). 
Coryl6psis (p. 204). Hamam^lis (p. 202). 

Q. Leaves straight-veined but not oblique at base, edge doubly and 

sharply serrate ; twigs bright green with large pith. KSrria 

(p. 162). 
B. Leaves clustered at ends of twigs ; flowers large, 1 inch, funnel 

form.. AzMea (p. 257). 
B. Leaves with silvery scales ; plants often thorny ; fruit fleshy, 

1-seeded. Elaedgnus (p. 300). 

B. Leaves clustered along the branches; plants usually thorny. 
B^rberis (p. 64). 

* Flowers pink to rosy or red. (C.) 

C. Leaves evergreen. (Thickness and smoothness indicate ever- 
green.) Ardfsia (p. 268). Arbutus (p. 249). CamMlia (p. 79). 

C. Leaves deciduous and plants usually thorny, l^rus (p. 182). 

Crataegus (p. 173). Priinus (p. 142). 
C. Leaves deciduous and plants without thorns. (D.) 
D. Flowers large, 2-6 inches, hollyhock-like. Hibfecus (p. 81). 
D. Flowers much smaller of 5 separate petals (or double) . Prtinus 

(p. 142). Pj^rus (p. 182). Spiraea (p. 146). 
D. Flowers with parts grown together into a tubular, urn-shaped, 
or globular part. (E.) 
E. Fruit a capsule with many seeds. Andrdmeda (p. 249) . 
E. Fruit fleshy with 10 or more seeds. Gayluss^ia and Vaccfn- 
ium (p. 244). 

* Flowers white or nearly so. (F.) 

F. Leaves evergreen. (Thickness and smoothness indicate ever- 
green character.) (O.) 
O. Thorny plants ; flowers J inch or more in size with 5 petals. 

l^racdntha (p. 175). Ilex (p. 80). 
O. No thorns. (H.) 
H. Flowers large, 2-4 inches, often double in Camellia. Camilla 

(p. 79). Gord6nia (p. 80). 
H. Flowers small, wheel-shaped ; fruit white or red berries. 

Ardfsia (p. 268). Ilex (p. 86). 
H. Flowers small, globular or ovate, 6-lobed ; fruit dry. An- 
dromeda (p. 249). 
H. Other evergreens hardy only South. Pliotfnia (p. 179). 
Escallonia (p. 188). Arbutus (p. 249). 
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F. Leaves deciduous. (I.) 

I. Flowers large, J inch or more. (J.) 
J. Flowers usually over 2 inches wide of 5 petals and many sta- 
mens. Studrtia (p. 80). Gord6nia (p. 80). 
J. Flowers bell-shaped, J-l^ inches. StJ^rax (p. 270). Hal6sia 

(p. 272). 
J. Flowers with long stamens making feathery bloom. Neviiisia 

(p. 171). 
J. Flowers under 2 inches wide of 5 petals. (K.) 
K. Fruit fleshy. Ameldnchier (p. 180). Crataegus (p. 173). 

Prtmus (p. 142). P^rus (p. 182). 
K. Fruit dry. Spiriiea (p. 146). Exochdrda (p. IGl). 
I. Flowers small, under { inch wide. (For inconspicuous flowers 
see next I.) (L.) 
L. Flowers of 4-9 petals, slightly united at base, and as many 

stamens; fruit berries. Ilex (p. 86). 
L. Flowers of 5 petals and many stamens, or double. Spiraea 
(p. 146). Prtmus (p. 142). PJrrus (p. 182). Photfnia 
(p. 179). Itea (p. 201). 
L. Flowers open bell-shaped. Zen6bia (p. 253). Fothergflla 

(p. 203). 
L. Flowers globular, tubular, or urn-shaped. (M.) 
M. Fruit a capsule. Andr6meda (p. 249). 
M. Fruit berries with 10 or more seeds. Gaylusskcia and 
Vaccfnium (p. 244). 
L. Other small white flowers on deciduous shrubs. Cean6thus 
(p. 97). Cl^thra (p. 265). B&ccharis (p. 241). 
I. Flowers inconspicuous by lack of size or color. iJlmus 
(p. 308). Rh^mnus (p. 93). Zfzyphus (p. 99). 

Key 7. Leaves alternate, simple with lobed edges. 
* Plants without thorns. (A.) 
A. Leaves with radiate ribs and 3-7 notched lobes. (B.) 
B. Fruit fleshy. (C.) 
C. Leaves very large, 5 inches or more broad. Ficus (p. 308). 
F&tsia (p. 212). 

C. Leaves smaller ; fruit a globular berry under 1 inch. Ribes 
(p. 201). 

B. Fruit dry. (D.) 

D. Flowers large, over 2 inches broad. Hibiscus (p. 81). 
D. Flowers small, under 1 inch. Physocdrpus (p. 158). 

A. Leaves with radiate ribs and 2-3 unnotched lobes. (E.) 

apgar's shrubs — 4 
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E. Leaves with 2 equal lobes. (Found outdoors only South.) 
Bauhfnia (p. 128). 

B. Leaves irregularly 2-3-lobed (sometimes without lobes). Sas- 
safras (p. 296). 
A. Leaves feather-veined. (P.) 

P. Some leaves without lobes, all with tapering bases. Biccharis 
(p. 241). 

P. Leaves fern-like with many side notches, aromatic. Compt6nia 
(p. 311). 

P. Leaves silver-gray, finely divided, aromatic. Santolina (p. 243). 

P. Leaves triangular, with 6-9 notched lobes. Stephandndra 
(p. 163). 

P. Other thomless shrubs with lobed leaves. Qu^rcus (p. 314). 
Prtmus (p. 142). Spiraea (p. 146). B6tula (p. 311). 
* Plants with more or less thorns or pripkles ; fruit fleshy berries 

(Ilex has spiny-edged leaves). Crataegus (p. 173). Ribes (p. 201). 

Riibus (p. 164) . Ilex (p. 86). 



Key 8. Leaves alternate, compound. 

* Leaves of 3 blades. (A.) 

A. Plants thorny or prickly. (B.) 
B. Fruit large, orange-like. Citrus (p. 86). 
B. Fruit pea-like pods. Cytisus (p. 113). 
B. Fruit blackberry-like. Riibus (p. 164). 
B. Fruit 2-5-seeded black rounded berry. Acanthopknax (p. 212). 

B. Other prickly plants with 3-bladed leaves. R6sa (p. 166). 

A. Plants without thorns or prickles. (C). 

C. Flowers pea-shaped. Labdrnum (p. 116). Lesped^za (p. 124). 
C. Flowers not pea-shaped, small. (D.) 

D. Fruit dry but somewhat berry-like in appearance ; leaves 

aromatic. Rhiis (p. 107). 
D. Fruit flat, wafer-like, I inch or more broad. Pt61ea (p. 84). 
♦Leaves with an even number of blades, abruptly pinnate. (B.) 

B. Flowers yellow or yellowish. Cassia (p. 128). Caragkna (p. 122). 
E. Flowers rosy. Halimod^ndron (p. 122). 

* Leaves of 5 or 7 blades growing from nearly the same point, pal- 

mately compound. (P.) 
P. Blades entire ; flowers yellow, in summer. Potentflla (p. 164). 
P. Blades somewhat notched ; plant thorny. Acanthop^nax (p. 212). 
P. Blades irregularly cut. Zanthorhiza (p. 58). 

* Leaves once odd-pinnate, blades an odd number. (G.) 
G. Plants thorny or prickly. (H.) 
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H. Flowers large, 2 inches or more, of 6 petals and many stamens 

(often double). R6sa (p. 106). 
H. Flowers smaller, white ; fruit blackberry- or raspberry-like. 

Riibus (p. 164). 
H. Flowers pear-shaped ; fruit pea-like pods. Robfnia (p. 110). 
H. Flowers yellow in early spring. Mali6nia (p. (MJ). 
H. Flowers inconspicuous; fruit rounded, pepper-like. Zanthdxy- 
lum (p. 83). 
G. Plants without thorns or prickles. (I.) 
I. Blades of the leaves entire at edges. (J.) 
J. Fruit inflated or swollen pods 2 inches or more long. Coldtea 

(p. 123). 
J. Fruit usually long pods but not inflated. Robfnia (p. 119). 

Indigbfera (p. 110). Sophbra (p. 111). 
J. Fruit jointed pods. Coronflla (p. 125). Sophbra (p. 111). 
J. Fruit short pods in spike-like clusters. Am6rpha (p. 117). 
J. Fruit seed-like in calyx. Potentdla (p. 164). 
J. Fruit berry-like, 2-celled, 2-seeded ; flowers yellow. J&snii- 

num (p. 273). 
J. Fruit dry and somewhat berry -like. Rhds (p. 107). 
I. Blades irregularly and deeply cut. (K.) 
K. Flowers very large, 3-8 inches. Piebnia (p. 57). 
K. Flowers small. Zanthorhiza (p. 58). Rhils (p. 107). 
I. Blades regularly twice-serrate. Sorb^ria (p. 150). 
I. Blades regularly once-serrate. Rhiis (p. 107). T^coma (p. 285). 
Xanthoc^ras (p. 101). 

♦ Leaves 2-3 times pinnate. (L.) 

L. Leaves very large, 2-4 feet long. (M. ) 
M. Plant usually very prickly. Arklia (p. 211). 
M. Plant without prickles. Rhiis (p. 107). 
L. Leaves smaller, twice-abruptly-pinnate. Albizzia (p. 131). 

Ackcia (p. 132). Caesalpfnia (p. 129). 
L. Leaves odd-pinnate, finely divided, fern-like. Grevfllea (p. 306). 
Sorb^ria (p. 159). Rhiis (107). 

* Leaves divided into threes 2 or 3 times with 9-27 blades. (N.) 

N. Blades notched ; plants hardly woody. Astflbe (p. 160). Anin- 

cus (p. 161). 
N. Blades entire. Woody evergreen plant of the extreme South. 

Nandina (p. 67). 

Key 9. Leaves small, generally i inch or less long, all leaves under 
an inch long (except on the last, below, which is a shrubby pine with 
leaves needle-shaped and sometimes over 2 inches long). 
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♦Leaves alternate with entire edges (sometimes very crowded but 
never truly opposite or whorled). (A.) 
A. Leaves thick and fully or nearly evergreen. (B.) 
B. Leaves with rolled edges. LMum (p. 263). Leiophyllum 

(p. 263). 
B. Leaves without rolled edges. (C.) 
C. Leaves needle-shaped and 4-angled. Picea (p. 326). 
C. Leaves linear, sharp-pointed, green below. Tdxus (p. 341). 
C. Leaves linear, blunt, with white lines below. Tstiga (p. 326) . 
C. Leaves broad at base, ovate, pointed; twigs green. (South.) 

Riiscus (p. 323). 
C. Leaves very hairy ; flowers cup-shaped with 10 stamens in 

dents. Kdlmia (p. 256). 
C. Other evergreens with small alternate entire-edged leaves. 

(D.) 
D. Flowers tubular with 4 spreading lobes. Daphne (p. 298). 
D. Flowers bell-shaped, 4-lobed in drooping clusters. Erica 

(p. 254). 
D. Flowers small, peculiar, in erect clusters, Cean6thus 
(p. 97). 
A. Leaves thinner and not evergreen. (E.) 
E. Flowers yellow, pea-shaped ; twigs green. Genista (p. 114). 
B. Flowers regular of 5 separate petals. Spirsea (p. 146). 
E. Flowers generally pink in very small clusters ; leaves minute, 
clasping the stem at base on thread-like twigs. Tdmarix (p. 73). 

* Leaves alternate with notched edges. (P.) 

•P. Leaves whitish or silvery-gray, much divided into lobes ; plant 

aromatic. Santolina (p. 243). 
P. Other shrubs with notched, small leaves.* Spirsea (p. 146). Ilex 
cren^ta (p. 88). 
♦Leaves opposite, thick, and evergi*een (including scale-like leaves 
covering the stem) . (G.) 
G. Leaves linear and sharp-pointed. Junfperus (p. 337). 
G. Leaves oval and about flat. Btixus (p. 306). Cean6thus (p. 97). 
G. Leaves oval with rolled edges. Leiophyllum (p. 263). 
G. Leaves very small, } inch or less, and pressed to the stem which 
they practically cover. (H.) 
H. Flowers yellow, May-July. Huds6nia (p. 72). 
H. Flowers pink or white, July-September. Erica (p. 264). Cal- 

Itma (p. 255). 
H. Flowers inconspicuous ; fruit a cone. Thtija (p. 328). 

* Leaves opposite and not fully evergreen. Lonfcera (p. 230). 
♦Leaves whorled on the stem. (I.) 
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I. Leaves } inch long and sharp-pointed, evergreen. Junfperus 

(p. .337). 
I. Leaves much smaller. Erica (p. 254). 
* Leaves evergreen in clusters along the sides of the stem, needle- 
shaped. Pinus (p. 324). 



10. Key to those deciduous bushes which have flowers during 
the fall, winter, and spring, when the stems are bare of foliage. The 
arrangement of the leaves is easily determined by their scars. 

* Flowers regular, not lopsided, on alternate leaved bushes. (A.) 

A. Corolla united at base. (In Daphne and Dirca this is a calyx.) 

(B.) 
B. Flower with tubular portion and a 4-lobed border. Daphne 

(p. 298). Dfrca (p. 297). 
B. Flower with a 5-lobed edge. ( Azklea is sometimes double.) (C.) 
C. Flowers small, white or pinkish, urn-shaped. Vaccfnium 

(p. 244). 
C. Flowers large, 1 inch, funnel-shaped. Azklea(p. 267). 

A. Corolla with separate petals. (Sometimes these pieces are in 
reality calyx.) (D.) 

D. Flowers yellow, small, in clusters, parts. Benz6in (p. 297). 

Sassafras (p. 296). 
D. Flowers (1 inch) with 4 slender yellow petals. Hamam^lis 

(p. 202). 
D. Flowers with 5 yellow petals. Coryldpsis (p. 204). 
D. Flowers large, 1-6 inches, with 6 or more thick petals. Mag- 

n61ia (p. 68). 
D. Flowers J-1 inch with 6 white or pinkish petals (sometimes 

double). Primus (p. 142). Spir^a (p. 146). 
D. Flowers J-1^ inches with (5 brownish petals. Asfmina (p. 64). 
D. Flowers very small, J inch, pink in clusters, with 4 or 6 petals. 

Tdmarix (p. 73). 

* Flowers irregular or lopsided, red or purplish, pea-shaped on alter- 

nate-leaved bushes. C^rcis (p. 127). 

* Flowers regular on opposite-leaved bushes. (E.) 

E. Flowers yellow, bell-shaped (1 inch long) with 4-lobed border. 
Forsythia (p. 274). 

B. Flowers yellow, small in clusters with 4 separate petals. C6rnus 
Mds (p. 216). 

B. Flowers larcje, 1 inch, yellow with a tubular corolla having 5-lobed 
border; stem green and 4-angled. J^sminum (p. 273). 

B. Flowers lar<j:e, 1 inch, yellowish brown, with many thick sweet- 
scented petals. Calycdnthus (p. 186). 
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E. Flowers very large, 2-4 inches, white or pink with 4 petals, in reality 
bracts around a head of small flowers. C6mus fl6rida (p. 214). 
♦Flowers small, white or pinkish, somewhat irregular in pairs on 
opposite-leaved bushes. Lonicera (p. 230). 

* Flowers in slender catkins. Alnus (p. 312). Sklix (p. 314). B^tula 

(p. 311). Cdrylus (p. 313). Qu^rcus (p. 314). 

Key 11. Key to those deciduous bushes which have conspicuous fruit 
during the fall and more or less of the winter when bare of foliage. The 
arrangement of the leaves is easily determined by their scars. The num- 
bers refer to the pages. 

* Alternate-leaved bushes with fleshy, usually orange, or red berries. 

(A.) 
A. Plants without thorns or spines. Ilex (p. 86). Cotone&ster 
(p. 174). Pyrus (p. 182). Photinia (p. 179). 

A. Plants more or less thorny. B^rberis (p. 64). Lycium (p. 284). 

* Alternate-leaved bushes with dry fruits. (B.) 

B. Fruit rounded and apparently berry-like. (C.) 

C. Plant without spines or thorns; berries in clusters. Rhiis 
(p. 107). 

C. Plant with spines or thorns; berry-like fruit more scattered. 
R6sa (p. 166). 

B. Fruit flat or wafer-like (J inch broad). Pt^lea (p. 84). 

B. Fruit a capsule, more or less 6-lobed and always 6-celled. (D.) 

D. Fruit large, 1 inch long. HibLscus (p. 81). 

D. Fruit nearly I inch long, 6-seeded. Exoch6rda (p. 161). 

D. Fruit smaller and many-seeded. Spiraea (p. 146). Physoc&r- 
pus (p. 158). 

B. Fruit a capsule, 3-lobed and 3-celled. (E.) 

E. Capsule 3-seeded and splitting into 3 nutlets. Ceanbthus (p. 97) . 
E. Capsule many-seeded, 3-angled. Cl^thra (p. 265). 

B. Capsule woody, J inch long, 2-celled, 2-seeded. Hamam^lis 

(p. 202). Coryl6psis (p. 204). 
B. Fruits hairy clustered, much like silky white orushes. Bdccharls 

(p. 241). 

* Opposite-leaved bushes with fleshy berries. (P.) 

P. Drupes with 1 more or less flattened seed. Viburnum Qp. 219). 

C6rnus (p. 214). * 
P. Berries 2-seeded, in close clusters along the branches. Symphori- 

cdrpos (p. 228). 

* Opposite-leaved biLshes with dry fruits. (G.) 

G. Fruit lartje, over 1 inch long, pear-shaped with many brown seeds. 
Calycdnthus (p. 186). 
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O. Fruit long, several inches, pods with winged seeds. Catdlpa 

(p. 286). Childpsis (p. 280). 
G. Fruit i inch long with 2 valves and few seeds. Syrfnga (p. 275). 
Q. Fruit apparently 4 shining black beads in calyx. Rhodotypos 

(p. 163). 
G. Fruit a capsule, when open in the fall, showing bright red seeds. 

Eu6nymus (p. 91). 
G. Fruit broadly 2-winged. Acer (p. 103). 
G. Fruit about hemispheric in shape with many seeds. Detitzia 

(p. 191). Philad^lphus (p. 196). 

Key 12. Thorny plants. Plants with spines or thorns on their stems, 
or spiny-edged leaves, or plants with apparently no leaves, as the cacti. 
♦Plants with simple leaves. (A.) 
A. Leaves covered with silvery scales on one or both sides. Elas&g- 

nus (p. 300). Hipp6phae (p. 303). Sheph^rdia (p. 303). 
A. Leaves without silvery scales. (B.) 
B. Leaves with entire edges, neither notched nor lobed. (C) 
C. Leaves small, round, fleshy, later falling off. Opdntia (p. 209) . 
C. Leaves alternately arranged on the stem. Macliira (p. 310). 

Rtiscus (p. 323). Ac^ia (p. 132). 
C. Leaves in alternate clusters on the stem. B^rberis (p. 64). 
Lycium (p. 284). Bum61ia (p. 269). 

C. Leaves opposite. Rhamnus (p. 93). Osmdnthus (p. 282). 
B. Leaves vdth notched, but not lobed edges. (D. ) 

D. Leaves alternately arranged on the stem. Ilex (spiny edges 
to leaves) (p. 86). Zizyplius (p. 99). Primus (p. 142). 
Crataegus (p. 173). Pyi-us (p. 182). 

D. Leaves usually in alternate clusters. B^rberis (p. 64). 
D. Leaves opposite. Clerod^ndron (p. 291). Rhdmnus (p. 93). 
Osm&nthus (p. 282). 
B. Leaves with lobed edges. Ribes (p. 201). Crataegus (p. 173). 
• Plants with compound leaves. (E. ) 
E. Leaves once-odd-pinnate. Robfnia (p. 110). Zanth6xylum 
(p. 83) . Mahbnia (p. 60) . (Zlzyphus is only apparently pinnate. ) 
E. Leaves abruptly (evenly) pinnate, Halimod^ndron (p. 122). 

Carag^na (p. 122). 
E. Leaves of 8, 5, or 7 blades. Citrus (p. 86). Rubus (p. 164). 

Acanthop^nax (p. 212). 
E. Leaves more than once-pinnate. Ac^ia (p. 132). Arklia 
(p. 211). Csesalpfnia (p. 129). 
♦Plants without leaves. Opiintia (p. 209). Mamillkria (p. 211). 
Phyllocdctus (p. 211). tlex (p. 113). 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SHRUBS 

Numbers in parenthMis In the keys and deBcriptions which follow refer 
to the figures. Bracket«d information refers to methods of propagation. 

Psbnio. The Peonies form one of the most popular groups of plants. 
Thej are almost entirely large-flowered herbaceous perennials, though 
one species is shrubby and, therefore, to be included in our book, Thia is 
called TkbbPboni FigH. (l)and(2) — Pnonia MoutAn, — growing to the 




Fro. 1. — Tree Peony. 



Fm. 2. —Tree Peony. 



heightofS to Sfeet with large alternate smooth pale-coloret) feather-divided 
(pinnate) leaves with irregularly cut and notched blades, ns shown in the 
illustrations. The flowers are six or more inches broad, often double 
and of many colors — white, pink, rose, sometimes blotched and striped. 
One variety of this, the Poppt Pkonv — papavericea, — is while with a 
dark red center and has thin poppy-like petals. Tlie fruit in the single 
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a cluster of large^seeded leathery hairy pods. The double forms 
of this, as well as all other luUy double flowers, do not produce Iruit. This 
shrubby peony is not so popular in America as many herbaceous forms, 




Fia. 3. — ShrnbTellow-i 

though in China, ilB native country, 
there are hundreds of named vi 
[Divisions; seeds (slow-sprouting).] 

Fto. 4. — Star Magnolia. 
ZanthorhlM SnnrB Tkllow- 
ROUT (3) — Zanthorhiza apiifftlia— is a low shrubby plant (1-2 feet) 
sometimes cultivated for the handsome compound leaves with three to many 
cut and lobed blades wh'ch are 
cl stered at tl o top of the short, 
erect woody ste n The flowers 
and fn t a e small and sessile 
on !o g d p ng stems. The 
flowers are b o vn sh in April to 
Maj the fni is somewhat in- 
flated 1- to 2-seeded yellow pods. 
[Seeds; root cuttings.] 

Magu6Ila. The Magnolias 

form a, genus of about 20 species of 
hardy trees unsurpassed in the size 
and beauty of leaf and flower. While 
most of the species are tree-like in 
form and size, still along the north- 
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era limit of the growth of seTeral species Hey are apt to be dwarfed into 
shrubby forma and so are included here One species, Star Mao- 
HOLiA (4) — Magnolia steltftta, — from Japan, is practically always 




¥ia. 6. — EvergreeD Magnolli 



Kobna Magnolia. 



shrubby and blooms very early in the season with white sweet-scented 
flowers about 3 inches broad ; these last longer and are more abundant 




— Purple Magnolia. 



Fio. 9. — Banana Shrub- 
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than those on most of the species. The petals are narrow and about 16 
in number. 

The species of magnolias from eastern Asia generally bloom before the 
leaves expand in spring and have deciduous leaves. The American spe- 
cies bloom in the summer and are generally deciduous, though two species 
are evergreen. These are, Small or Swamp Magnolia (6) — Magnolia 
virginiana (M. glauca) — which is found wild north to Massachusetts and 
is hardy in sheltered positions in southern Canada though not fully ever- 
green in northern positions ; and Evergreen Magnolia (6) — Magnolia 
grandiflbra — which, if protected from the north winds, can be successfully 
grown in southern New York. All the Magnolias form cone-like fruits, 
usually pink or red when ripe, from which the ripened scarlet-coated 
seeds hang out on slender threads. 

The following key will enable one to determine the species of most if 
not all of the forms. In the key all the species are included, though some , 
of them are always tree-like. [Fresh seeds; layers.] 



KEY TO THE MAGNOLIAS 

* Blooming before the deciduous leaves expand. (A.) 
A. Flowers pure white or slightly pinkish. (B.) 

B. Flowers bell-like in form. Chinese White Magnolia or Yul an 

Magnolia — Magnolia conspfcua (M. Yulan). 
B. Flowers broadly spreading. (C). 

C. Petals only 6. Kohus Magnolia (7) — Magnolia K6bus. 
C. Petals narrow, 0-18. Star Magnolia or Hall's Japan Mag- 
nolia (4) — Magnolia stell^ta. 
A. Flowers pink to purple outside. (D.) 
D. Flowers larger, 6-8 inches broad. (E.) 
E. Hardy north to New York. Soulange's Magnolia — Mag- 
nolia Soulange^na. 
B. Hardy only south. Campbell's Magnolia — Magnolia 
Ctopbelli. 
D. Flowers small, 3-4 inches broad. Purple Magnolia (8) — 
Magnolia purpurea (M. obov^ta). 

* Blooming after the new leaves expand (some are evergreen). (P.) 
P. Flowers greenish ; tall tree. Cucumber Tree — Magnolia 

acuminata. 
P. Flowers white with conspicuous colored mark in center. (G.) 
G. Petals purple-spotted at base. Great-leaved Magnolia or 

Large-leaved Cucumber Tree — Magnolia niacroph^Ua. 
G. Stamens with scarlet filaments. (H.) 
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H. Leaves clustered at ends of brancbes. Japani 

Maomolia — Magnolia hjpoletica. 
H. Leaves scattered along the biaoctaes. Watson's Haunolia 
— Magnolia Wilaoni. 
T. Flowers pure white (sligbtly greeciBh in piimila). (I.) 
I. FlowBTH 1-3 Inches broad. (J.) 
3. Sbrub or tree 10 feet or more higb. Small or Swamp Mag- 
KOUA or SwBKT 'Bai' (6) — Magnolia Tirginiana (M. 
glatica). 
J. Sbrub lees than 10 feet high. Bl-sh Maonolia — Magnolia 
pbmila. 
I. Flowers S-0 inches broad. (K.) 
K. Leaves evergreen. Evergreen Magnolia (0) or Bcll 

' Bav ' — Magnolia grandifl6ra. 
K. Leaves deciduous. (L.) 
Ii. Leaves eared at base. EAR-LRAVEit Umbrella Tree — 

Magnolia Fr&seri. 
L. Leaves tapering at base. Uiibrella Tree — Magnolia 
trip^tala. 
F, Flowers yellowish brown, email; leaves evergrefn. Rkhwk- 
FLOWERBD MAGNOLIA or Banana Siiscb (0) — MaguoUa (Mi- 
cbfilia) fuscita. 




Ftg. 10. — Cecddipliyl 
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Ceicidipb^Unm Japdnlcnm. Cercidiphtllum (10). This is a busby 
tree of great beauty and strange arrangement ol foll^e but with in- 




Batbeny, 

conspicuous flowers and fruit. The leaves are generally opposit*, heart- 
shaped, and with about & basal ribs. The great peculiarity of the leaves 
is the fact, unique so 
far as I Jmow, that 
every year for many 
years the single 
leaves come out just 



leaves were, instead 
of the usual branches 
appearing, and so the 
stems have alongtbeir 
whole extent fresh 
leaves till they reach 
the diameter of an 
inch or more. Height 
usually 20 to 30 feet, 
^ inches lonft, Perfectly hardy 
[Seeds 1 twig cutUngs 1 layers.] 




Fig. 14, — Holly-leavedMahonltt. 



slender smooth branches with leaves 2 
tbroughoat From Japan. 



THE UARBERRIEB 




Yia. 18. — Holly-leaved Barberry, 
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Astmina. The Pafaws, as the name is used in America, are shraba 

or small trees with large smooth alteraate eniire-edged leaves, and large- 
aeeded pulpy fruit. The large purple or whitish flowera are BOlltary and 
axillary, appearing with or before the leaves expand in spring. The 
flawers consist of three calyx pieces, six petals, and numerous stamens. 
There are two species In cultivation. One, a shrubby tree 10 to 40 feet 




Fio. 19. — Bearded Barberry. 



Fta. 30. — Mabonia. 

high, hardy in Massachusetts, with leaves 6 to 12 inches long, and edible 
fruit, 2 to 8 Inches long, of a brown color when ripe in October, Cou- 
uON or North American Papaw (11) — Asimina triloba. The other is 
a shrub 2 lo teet high, hardy only South, with leaves 2 to 4 inches 
long and cream-colored flowers having petals 2 inches long, Fktid Shrub 
— Asimina grandifldra. (The Fapaws of the books are milky-juiced 
small tropic trees of palm-like habit with variously lobed leaves, belong- 
ing to the passion flower family.) [Seeds ; layers ; root cuttings.] 

Bfiberis. The Barbbrrieb are popular, hardy, usually thorny shrubs, 
having yellow- to orange-colored flowers, and white, yellow, red to black 
berries with 1 to several seeds. The leaves are generally arranged in close 
clusters above the l-3-poii)ted thorns. The barberries with compound 
leaves are here, as in the nurseries, called Mahumab. The specleaare so 
numerous (over 50), with many hybrids and varieties, that the average 
reader will be satisfied to distinguish only the few in general cultivation. 

TiiuNBEKii'd Jakanksk Bibbkurv (12) — Berberls Thunb^Fgli, — isa 
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dense apreadiiig Bhrab 2 U> 4 feet high with amsJI entire-edged leaves j to 
1^ inches long and usually simple spines (occasionally S-branched). The 
branches ate deeply grooved. The pale yellow flowers are in small um- 
bel-llke ciuBtera, and the bright 
red fruit is nearly globular. 

ECBOPEAN or COHHOK BaR- 

BERRi (13) — Berberia vulgaris — 
grows from 4 to 8 feet high with 
erect or somewhat arching gray 
grooved branches. The leaves 
are 1 to 2 Inches long with 
notched and somewhat spiny 
edges. The flowers are bright 
yellow in many-flowered hanging 
clusters. The fruit, in the dif- 
ferent varieties, are white, yel- 
low, red to dark purple berries 
which hang on and add l>eauty to 
the bushes all winter. There is 
a variety of this frequently culti- 
vated, with pnrple leaves, which 
hold their color through the sea- 
son, atropurpiirea. 
The Holly-leaved Mahoniaa have holly-edged but compound evergreen 
leaves, erect clusters of yellow flowers, and blue to black small berries. 
The Mahonias are hardy north of Philadelphia only in sheltered positions. 
Americak or Holly-lhaved Maiionia (14) — Mahonia (Berberis) 
Aquif6lium — differs from Japan Maqonia (15) — Mahonia japdnica — 
in having fewer blades but a longer stem to the compound leaf : Ameri- 
can blades 5 to 9 ; Japan, fl to 13. 

The use of the following key will enable the reader to determine a few 
additional species. [Fresh seeds ; tvrig cuttings ; layers.] 




Fia. 21. — Ash Mahonia. 



KEY TO THE BAEBEERIES WITH SIMPLE LEAVES 

•Leaves thin, deciduous, notched, in clusters above thorns; leaf- 
notches hair-lipped. (A.) 
A. Branches gray and grooved ; flowers yellow in elongated racemes. 
May and June. Many varieties of Europeak or Cohuok Bab- 
BEHRT (13) — Berberis vulgMs. 
A. Branches purplish and grooved ; leaves purple. Berberis vulgaris 
atropurpiirea. 

AFOAb's SHBtlBS — 5 
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A. Branches reddish brown or brown ; fruit coral-red. Ambhican 
Barberry (16) — Berberis canadensis. 

* Leaves thin, deciduous, usually without notches. 

B. Branches reddish brown ; flowers orange-yellow in racemes ; 
fruit dark blue. (C.) 

C. Flowers and fruit pendulous. Turkestan Barberry — Ber- 
beris heter6poda. 
C. Flowers and fruit erect. Persian Barberry — Berberis in- 
teg^rrima. 
B. Branches brown, grooved; flowers pale yellow, nearly solitary 
(1-3) ; fruit bright red ; leaves small (J-l J inches long), spatu- 
late ; low dense shrub, 2-4 feet. Thunberg's Japanese Bar- 
berry (12) — Berberis Thunbdrgii. 

* Leaves thick, small (J-1 inch long), usually entire and about ever- 

green. (D.) 
D. Flowers solitary on long stems, orange ; fruit blackish purple. 
Box-leaved Barberry (17) — Berberis buxif61ia. 

D. Flowers (2-6) in umbels ; leaves with rolled edges, small (J-IJ 
inches) . Small-leaved Barberry — Berberis stenophylla. 

* Leaves holly-like, spiny-toothed. (E. ) 

E. Flowers in simple racemes, orange-yellow. Holly-leaved Bar- 
berry (18) —Berberis ilicifbliaf 

E. Flowers in compound racemes. (P.) 
P. Leaves with many spiny teeth. Bearded Barberry (19) — 

Berberis aristkta. 
P. Leaves with few large strong spines. Jameson's Barberry 
— Berberis J^mesoni. 



KEY TO THE BARBERRIES WITH COMPOUND 
EVERGREEN LEAVES. — MAHONIA. 

* Leaves almost without stalk below the blades. (A.) 

A. Blades 3-7, thick, dull and whitish. Fremont's Mahonia — 
Mahonia Fr6monti. / 

A. Blades 5-17, thick, dark green, shiny, with few teeth ; height 2-3 
feet. Mahonia (20) — Mahonia pinn^ta. 

A. Blades 9-13, large (2-5 inches long) ; height 5-10 feet. Japan 
Mahonia (15) — Mahonia jap6nica. 

A. Blades 5-25, smaller, rigid with fewer teeth ; height 4-6 feet. 
Nepaul Mahonia — Mahonia nepal^nsis. 

* Leaves decidedly stalked below the blades. (B.) 

B. Blades rounded or square at base. (C.) 
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. Blades 5-!), shiny dark green above with many teeth ; height 3-fl 
feet. HoLLV-LBAVBD Mahoni* (14) — Mahonia Aquifblium. 

. Blades ll-2t, with 8-6 basal riba and few teeth ; low. Abh 
Hahohu (21) — Mahnnia Dervbsa. 

, Blades 8-7, dull, paie ; low, almost creeping, 1-2 feet high. 
Thailino Makonia — Mahonia ripeDa (Berberis Aquif6liuiii). 

Blades 6-9, tapering at base with many spiny teeth; low. Fur- 
Mahonia Foitiinei. 




— Wavy-leaved PittoBporum. 



Fia. 22. — Japanese Xanc 

The tall barberries in cultiva- 
tion North are generally varieties 
of Berberis vulgaris and the n 
often indicate peculiarities of foli- 
age or fruit : atropurphrea, purple- 
leaved ; ilba, white-fruited ; liiWa, 
yellow-fruited ; nigra, black'fniited ; aapSrma, seedless ; violicea, violet- 
fruited i diilcis, not sour ; mills, with few thorns ; etc. The low ones aie 
apt to be varieties of Berberis Thunbergii, which are especially valuable 
for the borders ol walks and drives and grow well in partial shade. 

IfaDdliia domistica. Japanese Nandina (22) is a reed-like upright 
shrub (6-8 feet) with bare sterna J inch in diameter and clusters of 
evergreen leaves at the top ending In a cluster of small red berries the 
size of peas. The compound leaves are two or three times temate witli 
9 to 27 entire-edged blades. It ia frequent in cultivation in southern Cali- 
fornia for the beautiful foli^M and bright berries, but the bare stems are 
unsightly if exposed. Among other shrubs and somewhat in the shade 
It ia & fine plant. With some protection bardy to Washington. The 
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Fig. 2G, — Cape Plttosporum. 
flowers are Inaignlficanti tlie seeds 
are peculiar in that tbej ar« con- 

the other, [Seeds and divisions.] 

Pittdaporum. The Pittospo- 
BiiMs are evergreen trees or shrubs 
o( warm regions. The leaves are 
alternate but clustered in an ap- 



FiG. 27. — Karo Fittospamm. 



parent whorl at tlie endsof the branches; the margins are in moat Hpecios 
entire. The regular 5-parted flowers form a cluster above the whorl of 
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leaves in spring. The fruit is a globular woody capsule with 2 to many 
seeds. [Seeds; twig cuttings.] 

KEY TO THE PITTOSPORUMS 

* Flowers white or nearly so. (A.) 

A. Flowers very fragrant at night, J inch long ; leaves a rich deep 
green, lanceolate, often undulated at the margin ; seeds numerous 
in the J-inch pod. Wavy-lbaved Pittospobdm or Mock 
Orange (23) — Pittosporum undul^um. 

A. Flowers slightly yellowish with narrow petals, February, March ; 
leaves silky- white when young; seeds 4. Madras Pittosporum 
— Pittosporum tetraspfirmum. 

A. Flowers pure white and fragrant, J inch broad, in winter; 
leaves broad towards tip and blunt, dark above, pale below 
(sometimes variegated.) Common Pittosporum or Tobira 
(24) — Pittosporum Tobira. 

* Flowers some shade of yellow. (B.) 

B. Plants clothed with rusty hairs ; leaves about 3 inches long and 
half as wide ; flowers I inch long, yellow, February to April. 
Pittosporum (26) — Pittosporum revoltitum. 

B. Plants smooth throughout. (C.) 
C. Small tree or large shrub with weeping twigs ; leaves 2-4 inches 

long with hooked point. Pittosporum phillyrseoides. 
C. Shrub 6 feet high ; leaves broad towards tip ; flowers clustered, 

greenish yellow, jasmine-scented. Cape Pittosporum (26) — 

Pittosporum viridifl6rum. 

* Flowers almost black and seeds black ; used in California as wind- 

breaks and hedges. (D.) 
D. Leaves pale and glaucous .below, 2-3 inches long and blunt at 

tip; a pyramidal tall shrub or tree. Karo (27) — Pittosporum 

crassif61ium. 
D. Leaves thin, dull green, 1^2 inches long and pointed at tip; 

tree-like. Tawhiwhi — Pittosporum tenuif61ium. 

Heli&nthemum. The Rockrose — Helianthemum ChamsBcistus — and 
the Frostwebd (28) — Helianthemum canad^nse — are beautiful rock- 
work plants with usually bright yellow flowers an inch or more in diameter. 
Some varieties have red or copper-colored blossoms and some are double. 
The leaves are linear, hairy above and whitish beneath and generally 
alternate except at base. The plant commonly cultivated, Helianthe- 
mum Chamsecistus, grows in procumbent mats less than a foot high and 
the 5-petaled flowers are in nodding racemes with hairy stems. The 
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Flo. 30. —Cyprus ItockroM. Fia. 31, — Gum Clstiw. 



KEY TO THB SPECIES OF CI8TU8 



■e or tew 8-ceI1ed capsule with numerous seeds. These plants 
!a called Sln ' Hosex ' because the flowers open only in sun- 
shine and Boon drop tbeir petals. [Divisions ; needs ; twig cuttings.] 

Clstns. These are also called Rockbosbb. They ore aromatic shrubs 
having all parts covered with short or long nsu&lly glandular hairs. The 




— Laarel-leaved Clstus. 



Fio. 33. — Hairy ClstUB. 



leaves are opposite, simple, mostly evergreen and entire-edged. The 
flowers are large, rose-tike, white to purple and usually clustered. 
The fruit is a dry many-seeded capsule splitting into 6 valves when ripe. 
These plants are fully hardy only in the Gulf states and are rarely culti- 
vated even there. 



KBY TO THE SPECIES OF CISTUS 

■ Leaves 8-ribbed. (A.l 
A. Compact sbrub to 2 feet ; leaves narrow, rough above, hiury 

below ; flowers deep rose-color, nearly 2 [nches wide, 3-4 in a 

cluster with short sialks. June to August. Ukdulatk-leavbh 

RocKROSB (26) — CistuH crfsptis. 
A. Erect glutinous shmb to 6 feet ; leaves smooth above and very 

hairy below ; flowers white blotched with purple, nearly 3 inches 
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wide, 6-7 in a cluster. June. Ctprds Hockroh (30) — Cl»- 

tUB c^rius. 
A. Glutinous shrub to 4 feet ; flowers with yellow center (in var, 

maculktuB dark crimson), 3-4 inches wide, usually solitAiy, 

June. GnH Cistus (31) — Ciflus ladiuifferus. 
A. Shrub to feet; leaves 1-2J inches long, whiiish or brownish 

below; flowers yetlow-blotcbed, 2-3 incbcB wide, 3-8 in a cluster. 

June to AugusL The hardiest species. Laukbl-lkatbh Cistus 

(32) — Cistus laurifftlius. 
•Leaves feather-veined ; flowers li-2 inches wide. Shrab 3-4 feet; 
leaves rough above and very velvety below, 1-2 inches long ; 
flowers purple or red usually on long stems, 1-S in a cluster. May, 
June, A variable species with many named forms. Hairv 
CiBTUB (33) —Cistus vlUftsus. [Seeds.] 

Huds&oia. The Hcdsohias are hardy evergreen shrubs 1 foot high 
with small awl-shaped heath-like leaves. Tbe flowers are small, yellow, 





abundant, blooming from May to July. These plants are so difBcnlt to 
keep in health that they are seldom found in cultivation, though wild 
in sandy coast regions from Maine to Virginia, 
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The two species are flaATH-LiKB HiimoxiA — HudsonlA ericoldes, — 
with green LBh leaves and tlie dowers on slender naked stalks, and Woolly 
McDtioNiA orFALSK Hbather (34) — Hudsonia tomentdsa, — with whitish 
leaves and nearly sewile flowers. [Lajera ; twig cuttings,] 




Fio. 3B. — African Tamarisk. Tamarisk. 

TdmAiix. Tlie Tamabii-ks are beautiful shrubs with minute scale-like 
leaves and cluHtered small usually pink Qawers. The; are especially 
fitted for seaside planting, as the salt nir and wind storms do not perma- 
nently injure them. There are about ten species in cultivation so nearly 
alike in foliage that there is much confusion in the names given by tlie 
nurserymen. It the reader wishes certainly to determine the species he 
will need to examine the small flowers with a magnifying glass. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings.] 

KEY TO TAMAKIX, INCLUDING MYEICAKIA 
• Stamens 10 grown together for j to J their length. Myriciria. (A.) 
A. Eacemea of pink or whitish flowers in compound terminal clusters 
4-e inches long. Gebmam Tamarisk (85) —Tamarix (Myricaria) 
gennAnica. 
A. Racemes usually simple. Dahubian Tamarisk — Tamarix(My- 
ricaria) dahdrica. 
■ Stamens not grown together or but slightly so at base, usually i 
or 6. (B.) 
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B. Petals 4 ; racemea short on the sides of last year's iDrauches in 
early spring. April and May. (C.) 
C. Petals spreading and wilting, persistent. African Tahabisk 
(36)— Tamarix parvififtra. 

C. Petals .erect and dropping off. FouR-ANTHBBitTi Tauabisk — 
Tamarix teti^dra. 

B. Petals 5. (D.j 

D. Leaves pubescent, bluish green ; floweis with deciduous petals 
nearly sessile in racemes 2-3 Inches long. Pc be sett NT- leaved 
Tamarisk — Tamarix hfspida. 

D. Leaves smooth. (E.) 

E. Petals deciduous ; shrub or small tree with whitish or pinkish 
flowers, May-July (in var. [ndica, Latb-flowbbimo Tau- 
abisk, Aug., Sept.). French Tahabisk (37) — Tamariz 
gillica. 
E. Petals persistent, wilting. (F.) 

P. Racemes about 2 inches long on old branches. Japan 

Tamarisk — Tamarix iunlperlna. 
P. Flowers in terminal compound clusters. (O.) 

O. Shrub or small tree with spreading or drooping branches. 

Chinese Tamarisk — Tamarix chingnsis. 
O. Shrub 4-6 feet high with upright branches. Caspian 
Tamarisk — Tamarix odeeslna. 



Ascymm. St. Aiidrbw'h Cross 
and St. Pbtee's-wort are pretty 
yellow-flowered, slightly shrubby, 
summer- flowering plants sometimes 
GulUvated in borders. They can be 
known by the calyx of 4 pieces (2 
large and 2 small), 4 cross-like 
broadly spreading petals and many 
stamens. The leaves are opposite 
with entire edges. St. PETBH'a- 
WORT (3S)-— Ascyrum stdns — Is the 
taller growing, 2-3 feet, with larger 
flowers, thicker leaves, and 3 or 4 
styles. St. Andmrw's Cross (30) — 
Ascyrum hypericoides — is more 
spreading with lighter colored smaller 
flowers and 2 styles. The fruit is a 
dry 1-celled many-seeded pod. 

[Divisions; seeds.] 




Fig. 38. — 8t. Peter'a-Wort. 



^^:'r^ 




Fra. 41. — Aaron'sBeard. Fio. 43,— Kalm'aSt. John'g-Wort. 
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Fig. 45. — BartrBHi'aHypecicuin. Fia. 4G. — Shniliby St. John's-Wort. 



KEY TO THE COMMONLY CULTIVATED HYPEKICUMS <7 

Hypericum. Tbe St. John's- worth are an extenflive genua (200 spe- 
cies) of herbs, shrubs, and trees with more or loss dolled, opposite, entire- 
edged leaves and sbowy yellow flowers with many stamens. The 6 oblique- 
edged yellow petals, many stamens (frequently united into groups), and 
the transparentrdottad opposite leaves are the peculiarities whi<^ will 




FiQ. 4T. — CreeplugSt. John's-Wort. Fia. 48. — Small-Leaved 

separate these plants from all others. About a dozen species are in cuiti' 
ration. Several species are evergreen in the North, and others additional 
to these hold their leaves through the winter South. Some are trailing 
plants spreading over tbe bare ground, others are erect shrubs 5 to feet 
high. They flower from July to October, but most bloom in early August 
when but few flowers are seen in the shrubbery. 

[Seeds; suckers; twig cuttings.] 

KEY TO THE COMMONLY CULTIVATED 
HYPERICUMS 

" Stem round ; leaves about evergreen ; pistil with 6 styles ; flowers 
golden yellow ; hardy south of New York. (A.) 
A. Flowers 2-3 inches broad, peta.h thick and orbicular, stamens in 
E clusters, August ; leaves sometimes 4 inches long : slightly 
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shrubby, to 21 feet high. Hooker's Hypebicum (40) — Hy- 
pericum Hookeriknum. 

A. Flowers 2 inches broad, stamens with reddish anthers, July, Aug. ; 
branches erect with pendulous tips ; 2 feet high. Gold Floweb 
— Hypericum Moseri&num. 

* Stem 4-angled ; pistil with 5 styles. (B.) 

B. Leaves evergreen, leathery, dark above, whitish below, 2-4 inches 
long; flowers 3 inches broad; low plant 1 foot high, tufted. 
Aaron's Beard (41) — Hypericum calycinum. 

B. Leaves about linear 1-2 J inches long, bluish above ; flowers J-l 
inch broad ; shrub 2-3 feet high with contorted stems. Kalm*s 
St. John's- wort (42) — Hypericum Kalmi&num. 

B. Leaves 2-5 inches long, clasping ; flowers 1-2 inches wide ; plant 
2-6 feet high but not shrubby even at base. Great St. John's- 
woRT (43) — Hyi)ericum Ascyron. 

* Stem 4-angled ; pistil with 3 styles. (C.) 

C. Fruit berry-like, the size of peas, violet when ripe ; plant very 
aromatic ; leaves ovate, 4 inches long. Sweet Amber — Hyperi- 
cum Androssemum. 

C. Fruit a 1-3-celled capsule; dense low shrub forming rounded 
tufts; leaves ^-2^ inches long, bluish; flowers 1 inch wide. 
Buckley's Hypericum — Hypericum Biickleyi. 

C. Fruit 3-celled capsules ; erect shrub 4-6 feet high ; leaves lin-, 
ear, crowded, 1-2 inches long; flowers J inch wide. Bushy 
St. John's-wort (44) — Hypericum densifl6rum. 

* Stems, at least in the younger growth, 2-ridged or 2-winged ; pistil 

with 3 styles grown more or less together, (D. ) 

D. Fully shrubby, 3 feet high ; bark red or brown splitting off in 
layers ; flowers, IJ inches broad, showy, July-Sept. (B.) 

B. Leaves somewhat leathery, oblong, 1-3 inches long, whitish 
beneath ; flowers sessile 1-3 in cluster. Bartram^s Hyperi- 
cum (45) — Hypericum atireum. 

B. Leaves thinner, more slender, usually pointed, 1-3 inches long, 
dark glossy green. Shrubby St. John's- wort (46) — Hyperi- 
cum prolfficum. 
D. Shrubby only at base or herbaceous throughout ; flowers small. 

(F.) 
P. Erect from a creeping base to 2 feet; leaves lanceolate, 1-2 

inches long ; flowers about J inch wide. Creeping St. John's- 

wort (47) — Hypericum adpr^ssum. 
P. Erect to 4 feet ; leaves J-l J inches long and somewhat clasping 

at base ; flowers under J inch wide. Small-leaved Hyperi^ 

cum (48) — Hypericum op&cum. 



Camellia. This ia a genua of elegant evw^reen, usually gloHsy-foliaged, 
large-Qowered planla hardy only in tbe Gulf atai«B, though a few Bpecimena 




Alleghaoy Stuartia. 

are found iu well-protected positions 
as far north as Washington. There 
are hundreds of named varieties, 
double and single, white, red, and 
variegated. They have peculiar 
waxy petals and, in the single forms, 
many more or less united stamens. 
Japan Camellia (40) — Camellia 
japfinica — is the parent ot most of 
the varieties. The leaves are simple, 
alternate, evei^reen with notched 
edges. Besides these species and 
Tarieties with erect flowers cultivated 
entirely for ornament, the Tea Plant 
— Camellia th^a — with nodding 
flowers is cultivated for use. In this 
theflonera are much smaller, under ]} Inches and single with 5 petals. 
It grows to the height sometimes of 30 feet and can be successfully grown 
in the Gulf states. [Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers ; grafting.] 



Fio. 61. — Japanese Stuartia. 
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StnAitU. This, like tlie Camellias, baa large flowers and united 
Btaiinena, but the foliage is deciduoua and the ehrubH are liard; in the 
North. The alteroate leaves are simple, featber-veined, with notched 
edgea. Tba flowers are white or cream-colored with usually 5 petals. 

[Seeds; layers; twig cuttings.] 



KEY TO THE STUAKTIAS 

*WiUi purple spreading stamena and globular fruit } inch or more 
broad; shrub 6-12 feet high blooming in May and June. Round- 
FHuiTEi) Stlahtia — Stuartla Malachodtadrou. 

• With wavy-odged cream-colored petals and curved white stamens 
having orange anthers, July and Aug. ; capsules 5-angled, ovate; 
8-15 feet high. ALLEOHAur Stuaktia (50) — Stoartia pentigyua. 

■ With concave orbicular petak, silky outside; 10-60 feet bigb wlih 
smooth red bark peeling off in great tbin layers or flakes and acute- 
tipped narrow leaves lJ-3 inches long. Japanese Stoabtia (51) 
— Stuartia Pseddo-camfillia. 

Gordbnia. The Gokdonias are nearly evergreen wltli large white 
flowera baving many united stamens, like the Stuartiaa, but the si 




Fio. 03. — Frankliaia. 



e in five clusters on a cup of white petals. These plants are usually 
ees but ai the northern border of their range (the hardiest, Gordonla 



HIBISCUS SI 

pubSscenB, can be grown in Massaclitieetts) reduced to ahralM and bloom- 
ing when small. 

Loblolly or Tan 'Bay' (62) — Gordon ia Lasi&n thus — bag a poinUd 
pod and is fully evei^reea w[tli 
glossy notch-edged leaves 4 to 6 
incbes long and pure white flowers 
2 j Incbes broad in July and August. 

Fbankl(sia (BS) — ^Gordoniapu- 
b^Bcens-'has a globular pod and 
deciduous leaves which turn a bril- 
liant scarlet before dropping in the 
autumn. The pure wliite flowers 
are 3 inches broad, silky onLside, 
blooming in Septembersnd October. 

There is another plant, always 
a shrub, probably belonging to this 
genus, from China, CHI^'EHE Gos- 
IION1A (64) — Gordonia andmala. 
Tliis has almost sessile creamy- 
whii« flowers 2 to 3 incbes broad, 
in November, and nearly entire- 
edged dark evergreen oblanceolate 
leaves .S to inches long. 

ISeeda ; layers ; twig cuttings.] Fio. 5J. -Cliinese Gordonia. 

Cleyira ochnicea. Japanese 

Cleveba (55) is a tender shrub (« 
feet hish) with alternate, glossy, 
evergreen, entire-edgeii (except at 
tip} leaves poinii'd at lx>ili ends ; the 
flowers are fragrant, numerous, 
creamy-wliite in June ; the fnilt are 
red berries wliicb last all winter. 
Hardy in the Gulf states. There is 
a variety, tricolor, with grayisli 
blotchinga and while and rose-colored 
edgings to the foliage ; the flowei 
has 5 sepals, 2 bracts, and 5 petals; 
tlie berries are '2 to 3-celled. 

[Seeds.] 





Fia. Ci. — Japuuenti iJleyei 



Hibiscus. The Bosa Mallows form a large group of mainly berba^ 
;eous plants with large holly hock-like flowei-s. Tlie only woody species 
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in the Norlh is the extensively cultivated sumner-flowering Shedbbt 
Ai.TUBA, usually called 'Robe of Siiauon' (66) — HibtseuH syrjacus,— 
wilh tapering-baaed more or less 3-lobed leaves. There are scores of 
named varieties with single or double flowers of many colois, — white, 
pink, red, purple, and variegated. 

In Buutliern Californiathere is liicultlvation another tall sbrubby species 
from Australia, Gkebm Kuhkajonc orQuEKKBLAsn Sohhbl Tree — Hibis- 
cus he(«ropli^llus, — with abundant white flaweis havii^ a deep crimson 




FiQ. B6, — Eose of 



Fill. CT. — Swamp Rose Mallow. 



center. These flowers are large, 3 to 4 inches long, with hairy calyx and 
capsule. Tlie leaves are, as the name indicates, exceedingly variable in 
form : linear, lanceolate, oblong, and wilh a tendency to 3-lobing in the 
broader forms. Tiicse leaves are 5 to 6 inches long and in some varieties 
white beneath, though usually green on botli sides. 

Besides these two shrubby species, we include a tall swamp-growing 
hardy herb. Swamp Rosk Mat,low(67) — Ilibiscus Moscheiitos. It grows 
3 to 7 feet high, has white or pink flowers 4 to 8 inches broad often with 
a crimson center, in summer. The ovoid capsule is 1 incli Ions and remains 
on the plant tlirongb the winter. Tlie loiives are large, ovate, notch-edged, 
:a slightly ;!-lobed and almost velvety beneath. 

[Si'tds; twig cuttings.] 



ZANTUOXVLUM 




Fio. 58. — Northom Prickly 'AHh.' 

Zaotlidxyliim. Tlie 1'ricklt 'A: 
prickly pinnate leaves and pepper-tike 
vatcd for the foliage and U>e small 
peppery fruit. The flowers are in- 
significant. The northern apedes 
haa small clustera of flowers and 
fruit in the axils of the leaves, 
while the southern and the Chi- 
nese species have large terminal 
clusters. 

Northern Phicklt ' Ami ' (68) 
— Zaiithoxylum americ&num, — 
hardy North and often cultivated, 
has prickly leaves with 5 to 11 op- 
posite nearly entire-edged sessile 
blades 1} to 2 inches long ; stems 
also prickly. 

Chinesb ' Pepper ' (69) — Zan- 
thoxylum piperttum — has II to 13 
somewhat notched blades j to IJ 
iuches long and is probably hardy 
in the middle states. 

Tooth AC BE-TREE (60)orSocTR- 
bru Pkicklt 'Ash' — Zanthoxy- 



Fio. 59.— Chinese 'Pepper.' 
or Toothache 
e wild and frequently culli- 
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lum Cliva-H^rculis — has 7 to 17 slightly notched nearly seBsile blades 
IJ to 3 inches long, tree-like (often 30 feet high) and is hardy in the 
middle states. [Seeds; Bucbers.] 

Ptftlea triiolUta. Shrubby Trefoil or Hop Tree (61) is a taJI orna- 
mental aromatic shrub with elm-like winged fruit in clusters and 3-bladed 
alternate leaves. The Email greenish flowers hloom in May and June. 
The fruit soon forms and remains on the bush till winter. The leaves 
when held towards the light show pinhole-like transparent dots. This is 
probably the only species in general cultivation, though in the West there 
are several others (a late writer, Edward L. Green, would divide them into 
over 50), differing in color and pubescence of foliage and in size and shape 
of frulL [Seeds; layers.] 

Sklmmia. The Skihhias are handsome evergreen shrubs with simple 
alternate entire-edged leaves, insi^ilicant flowers (usually of 4 petals) 
and small red berries viitb 2 to 4 seeds 
lasting over the winter. The leaves 




FiQ. 61. — Hop Tree. Fio. 62.— Japan Skimmla. 

are transparentnlotted, as in the Hop Tree. They are not fully hardy 
north of Washington. The Japan species is the taller, to 6 feet, and has 
brighter colored berries, while the Chinese is smaller, 2 to 4 feet, with 
more abundant dull red berries. 

jAfAv Skfjimii (fl2) — Skitnmia japonica — has tlie leaves crowded at 
llie ends of the brandies, more or less yellowish green on both aides, 3J to 



5 Inches long. This species ia more or leas dieeciona and bo care muat be 
taken to have a stamen-bearing plant to fertilize the piatiis. 

Chinbsb Skimhia — Skimmia Fortimei — has larger, 3} to 10 incbea 




FiQ. 65, — American Holly- Fin. UU. — Japan lArge-leaved Holly. 
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long, and greener leaves and more abundant flowers and fralt. In this 
the berries are somewhat pear-shaped and about all the buahes have 
both stamens and pistils. [Seeda ; twig cattings. ] 





Fio. 68. — MonntainHoUy. 



CItnia. The CiTRns plants in- 
clude the lemons, oranges, grape 
fruit, limes, etc., and, with the 
exception of the 3-bUded thorny 
species, Hakuy Orakge (63) — Cit- 
rus trifoliata — hardy north to Phil- 
adelphia, are found only in the 
extreme South. The evergreen 
leaves of all the species are peculiar 
in that the blade (generally there 
is but one) is joined to a usually 
winged stem and so must be con- 
sidered as comiiound, though with 
butonesprcading portion. 

[Seeds ; grafting of varieUes, es- 
l>ecially of seedless forma.] 

hex. The IIoLi.v shrubs and 
trees are extremely beautiful in 
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foliage and frnit. Of the two epecies with evei^jwen splnj-edged leaves, 
the EuBUPKAN HoLLv (04) — Ilex Aquif^liuui, — haa hrighter red berdes 
but does not seem to thrive in our 
clinuile ; the AMERtcAN Holly 
(66) — Ilex opica, — with duller 




Fig. 71. — Inkberry. 
berries. Is wild throughout and frequent in cultivation. The fruit of both 
remain on the plants through the winter and have extensive use in induor 




fia. 72. — Swamp Holly. Fio. 73. ~ Large-leaved Holly. 
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decorations at Christmas time. The best of the evergreens without spiny- 
edged leaves are those from Japan. The one with the largest and brightest 
leaves (6 inches long and 3 to 4 inches wide) is Japan Large-lbaved 
Holly {QQ) — Ilex latifblia ; while the one with foliage next in size (3 to 4 
inches long) is Entire-leaved Holly — Ilex Integra. The small-leaved 
one (about 1 inch long) is Small-leaved Holly — Ilex cren^ta. 

The best of the deciduous-leaved Hollies is Red Winterberry (67) — 
Ilex verticill^ta, — which grows about C feet high and has small brilliant 
red berries remaining on the bare bushes in close clusters through most of 
the winter. Mountain Holly (68) — Nemop^nthus mucronata (N. fas- 
cicul^ris) — has bright ridged red berries on stems about an inch long ; 
it grows 6 to 8 feet high with ash-colored bark. All of the hollies have 
alternate simple leaves. [Seeds, taking 2 years.] 



KEY TO THE HOLLIES 

* Foliage evergreen. (A.) 
A. Leaves with spiny-edged teeth ; trees rather than shrubs. (B,) 
B. Flowei's and fruit on axillary clusters on old growth. European 
Holly (64) — Ilex Aquifblium. 

B. Flowers and fruit in small axillary clusters on new growth. 
American Holly (65) — Ilex optica. 

A. Leaves with few spines at tips and base ; shrub with short 

spreading branches. Chinese Holly — Ilex corn iita. 
A. Leaves without spiny edges, entire or slightly notched. (C.) 

C. Fruit red; hardy only south of Washington ; shrubs or trees to 
40 feet or more. (D.) 

D. Leaves large, 3-7 inches long, glossy green ; fruit large in 

sessile clusters. Japan Large-leaved Holly^ {06) — Ilex 

latifblia. 
D. Leaves obovate, entire-edged, 3-4 inches long; fruit large, 

long-stemmed. Japan Entire-leaved Holly — Ilex fntegra. 
D. Leaves obovate, nearly entire, 2-3 inches long ; fruit small, 

dull red to yellow. Dahoon (60) — Ilex Cassine. 
D. Leaves oval, small, 1-2 inches long ; fruit on old growth 

globose, small. Cassena (70) or Yaupon — Ilex vomitbria. 
C. lYuit black, nearly solitary on new growth. (E.) 
B. Leaves small, crenate, smooth, J-1 J inches long ; hardy only 

South. Japan Small-leaved Holly — Ilex cren^ta. 
B. Leaves larger, 1-2 inches long, notched towards tips; 

hardy upright shrub to 8 feet. Evergreen Winterberrt- 

Inkuerky (71) — Ilex ^l^bra. 



CYRIIXA RACBMIFLOItA 



*Foll^e deciduous; fruit red or orange-red on stems J Inch or legs 
long- (P ) 
F. Leaves clustered on sbort side spurs ; berries J inch ; bardy 
slirubs or trees to 30 or 40 feet. (O.) 
O. Leaves widest beyond the middle, IJ-S inches long, dark above, 

pale beneath. Swamp Uollt (72). — Ilex decfdua. 
Q, Leaves widest below the middle, 2-^ inches long, sharply ser- 
rate. Lahge-leaved Holly (73) — Ilex montfcola. 
F. Leaves alternate and not in clusters ; berries but } Inch or 



1 WlNTKRUEBRr 



less. (H.) 
E. Berries about ^ inch, orange-red. 
Ilex lievig^ta. 

• H. Berries about i inch, bright red. Red Wintekbebry (67) — 
Ilex verticillita. 
B. Berries about J inch, bright red. Japan Winterbehry — Ilex 
serrfLta. 
'Foliage deciduous ; fruit ridged, red, on stems 1 inch or more long. 
Mountain Hollt (68) — Nemopilntlius mucron&ta (N. fascicu- 
IJiris). 

Cyrllla racemiflbra. Leatiierwimih (74) or Black Ti-ti is a nearly 
evergreen shrub or small tree with alternate oblanceolate, entire-edged, 
Binoolh bright green leaves, hardy 
to New York but evergreen only 
South. The flowers are small, 
white, 5-parted, in slender ra- 




^..«>»' 



n«. 74-— LeatherwoQd- 



Fia- 75- — Running Eiionymiw, 
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Fio. 78. — JapaneaeSpindleTtee, Fio. TO. — Erect Strawberry 



EUONYM09 



eemes, June, July. The fruit a: 
^ inch in diameter. 



I small, 2-celled, 2-Beeded pods less than 
[Seeds ; twig cuttlcga under glass.j 



BndDymna. The Bcrvinq 
: Spindle Trkes have 

flat greenish 4- oi fr-petaled flowers, 




— Warty Euonymi 



Fro. 81. — European Spindle Tree. 



opposite leaves and generally 4-iii(Ied twigs. The bright two-colored 



fruit, which is very ornamental 
for the determination of tlie group 
by the beginner in the study of 
shrubs. These two colois are 
shown when the capsule bursts 
open and the bright red- or orange- ■ 
coated seeds appear. 

RCNNINQ ECONTMDB, (75) Or 

Strawbbrbt Bush — Euoiiymus 
obovitua — has a straggling growth 
2 to 5 feet high, thrives well in shady 
places, and receives its name from 
the rough warty strawberry-like 
look to its capsules. ThfT'Ameri- 
can BesHiHQ Bush (76) — Eu6ny- 
mus atropurpilreuB — has smooth 
deeply 3-4-lobed red capsules and 
grows to the height of 6 to 25 feet. 
The European species differs from 
the American one in that the an- 



the fall, is a good characteristic 




Fro. 82. — Broad-leaved Spindle Tree. 
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thers of the flowers are not sessile and it is not so tall-growing, 3 to 15 
feet. Winged Burning Bush (77) — Euonymus al^tus — from Japan 
has usually broadly ridged or winged stems. There is an evergreen spindle 
tree from Japan often cultivated though not fully hardy North ; of this 
there are a number of varieties with white- and yellow-blotched leaves. 
Most of the species bloom in June and all from May to July. 

[Seeds (slow) ; twig cuttings.] 



KEY TO THE BURNING BUSHES 

* Leaves evergreen, thick and glossy, 1-3 inches long. (A.) 

A. Erect to 10 feet. Japanese Spindle Tree (78) — Eu6nymus 
jap6nicus. 

A. Trailing, procumbent or climbing. Climbing Euonymus — 

Euonymus radicans. 

* Leaves thinner and deciduous. (B.) 

B. Stem broadly ridged with wing-like corky growths. Winged 
Burning Bush (76) — Euonymus al^tus. 

B. Stem usually somewhat 4-angled but not winged. (C.) 
C. Fruit rough, warty, strawberry-like. (D). 
D. Upright shrub to 8 feet. Erect Strawberry Bush (79) — 
Euonymus americknus. 

D. Procumbent to 1 foot. Running Euonymus (75) or Straw- 
berry Bush — Euonymus obov^tus. 

C. Fruit more or less deeply 3-5-lobed. (E.) 

E. Branches densely warty; erect to 6 feet. Wabty Euony- 
mus (80) — Euonymus verruc6sus. 

E. Branches smooth. (F.) 
P. Flowers purplish with yellow anthers ; low shrub to 2 feet 
with linear leaves. Narrow-leaved Burning Bush — 
Euonymus nknus. 
P. Flowers yellowish with yellow anthers; shrub to 15 
feet. (O.) 
O. Clusters 3-7 -flowered ; capsule deeply 4-lobed. Euro- 
pean Spindle Tree (81) — Euonymus europajus. 
O. Clusters more flowered ; capsule winged, large ; leaves 
large, 2-4 inches long. Broad-leaved Spindle Tree 
(82) — Euonymus latif61ius. 
P. Flowers purple with purple anthers. Burning Bush (76) 
or Waahoo — Euonymus atropurpdreus. 
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, Flowers yellowish or whitish with purple anthers ; tall 

shrub or tree to 25 feet. (H.) 
H. Leaves large, — 3-6 inches long and 1-2J Inches broad, 

Sibbold's Euonthus — Euonymns Sieboldi&nus. 
H. Leaves smaller, 2-5 inches long and under 1 inch 

broad, Hamilton's Euontmus — Euonymus Hamillo- 

H. Leaves small, 2-4 inches long ; fruit abundant and 
large ; seeds wbi(«- or pinkish- and orange-coat«d. 
Bunqe'b Eoohthus — Euonymus BuDge^DUB. 



Rhimnna. The Bdck'^horns are large shnibB or small trees some- 
times cultivated for hedges and border planU. The leaves are either 
alternate or opposite, the flowers minute but fragrant, and the berries 
when ripe are red or black and 1- lo 4-seeded. The oppOHit^-leaved 




Commuu Buckthorn. 



forma are thorny, while the alternate-leaved ones are not. One or two 
species, hardy only South, have small evergreen leaves, while most 
species have larger deciduous leaves. The buckthorns do beat in rather 
moist soil. [Seeds (slow) ; twig cuttings.] 
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Fio. 86. — Lubauou Buckthoro. Fio. 87. — Alder-leaved Bucbthorn. 



THE BDCKTHOBNS 




Fio. 8S. — Lauce-Ieaved Buckthorn. Fio. ISS. — Indian 'Cherry.' 




Fia. 90, — Alder Buckthorn. Pio. 91. — Fem-leaved Bucktliora. 
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KEY TO THE BUCKTHORNS 

* Leaves opposite and serrate ; plants usually thorny ; fruit black, 

J inch broad. (A.) 
A. Leaves broad at base, sometimes heart-shaped. Common Buck- 
THORx (83) — Rhamnus cath&rtica. 

A. Leaves narrowed at base. Dahurian Buckthorn — Kliamnus 
dahurica. 

* Leaves alternate ; plants not thorny ; winter buds scaly ; petals 4 or 

more. (B.) 

B. Leaves evergreen ; hardy only South ; shrubs or small trees to 20 
feet. (C. ) 

C. Twigs somewhat hairy ; leaves orbicular, dentate ; fruit red. 
Red-fruited Evergreen Buckthorn (84) — Rhamnus 
crbcea. 

C. Twigs smooth ; leaves oval ; fruit nearly black. Black- 
fruited Evergreen Buckthorn (85) — Rhamnus Alat^r- 
nus. 

B. Leaves thinner and deciduous with, many side-veins, 10-20 
paiis; fruit black. (D.) 

D. Twi<^s smooth ; leaves pale green, 2-6 inches long. Mountain 
Buckthorn — Rhamnus alpina. 

D. Twigs pubescent ; leaves brownish when mature, 3-9 inches 
long. Lebanon Buckthorn (80) — Rhamnus liban6tica. 

B. Leaves deciduous with but few side-veins, 4-9 pairs; fruit 
black. (E.) 

E. Wide-spreading shrub to 4 feet ; fruit with 3 nutlets. Alder- 
leaved Buckthorn (87) — Rhamnus alnif61ia. 

E. Tall erect shrub to 8 feet ; fruit with 2 nutlets. Lancb-leated 
Buckthorn (88) — Rhamnus lanceolkta. 

* Leaves alternate ; plants not thorny ; winter buds naked, not scaly ; 

petals 5. (F.) 
P. Leaves thickish, nearly evergreen, 1-7 inches long; fruit red 
changing to black. (G.) 
G. Leaves with notched and often wavy margins. Coffee-berry 

— Rhamnus Purshi^na. 
G. Leaves about entire. Carolina Buckthorn or Indian 
* Cherry * (80) — Rhamnus carolini^na. 
P. Leaves thinner and smaller, 1-3 inches long ; nutlets 2. Alder 

Buckthorn (00) — Rhamnus Frdngula. 
P. Leaves linear with undulate edge ; nutlets 2. Feen-leavkd 
Buckthorn (91) — Rhamnus Frdngula aspleniifblia. 
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Ceanbthna. The best example of this 
genus isNBW Jbb»by Tba (92) — Ceanothiw 
americ&nuB, — a red-rooted shrub 1-3 feet 
bigh with alternate (opposite in some of 
the species of the genus) simple leaves. 
The small floweis in summer are crowded 
in a dense slender-stalked cluster. Tbe 
3-lobed small capsales separate into 3 nut- 
lets and remain on through the winter. 
Tlie peculiar flowers of the Ceanothus 
shown enlarged at (97) are tbe best test of 
tbe genus. Of the score or more American 
species doubtless a number of the western 
ones will be cultivated in tbe South, and 
one at least ma; endure tbe climate in 
the North. Tbe eastern species are bard; 
throughout, thrive In the shade, and are 
well worthy of cultivation. The California 
species grow best in sunny places. 

[Seeds; twig cuttings.] Fia. 




Fendler's Ceanothus. 
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Pia. 97. — Red-steuimedCeanotbuB. Fio. 98, — Velvety Cealiothus. 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF CEANOTHUS 

* Hardy species growing in shade IS feet high ; leaves alternate, 

3-ribbed from base ; blooming July-Sept. (A.) 
A. Leaves nearly an inch wide, broadest near base. New Jersey 
Tea (92) — Ceanothus americ^nus. 

A. Leaves } inch wide, broadest near middle. Smaller Red-root 
— Ceanothus ovitus. 

* Pacific region species, generally hardy only South and growing best 

in the sun. (B.) 

B. Leaves opposite, evergreen, widest near tip, J-1 inch long. (C.) 
C. Flowers white in small clusters along the branches, March to 

May ; tall shrub. Evergreen Ceanothus (03) — Ceanothus 
cune^tus. 

C. Flowers blue ; procumbent shrub. Spreading Ceanothus. 
Ceanothus prostr^tus. 

B. Leaves alternate, nearly evergreen, entire-edged. (D.) 

D. Low prostrate spiny shrub, the only western species likely to 
be hardy North. Fendler's Ceanothus (94) — Ceanothus 
F6ndleri. 

D. Tall, often spiny ; flowers pale blue, April-June ; leaves ^1 
inch long. Spiny Ceanothus (95) — Ceanothus divari- 
cktus. 

D. Tall, not spiny ; flowers blue, April-June ; leaves 1-2 inches 
long. Entire-leaved Ceanothus (96) — Ceanothus inte- 
g^rrimus. 

B. Leaves alternate, notch-edged ; tall shrubs or small trees. (E.) 

E. Flowers white. May, June ; leaves nearly orbicular, 1-3 inches 
long; branches reddish. Red-stemmed Ceanothus (97) — 
Ceanothus sanguineus. 

E. Flowers white, June, July; leaves evergreen, somewhat cor- 
date, hairy beneath. Velvety Ceanothus (98) — Ceanothus 
veltitinus. 

E. Flowers blue or purplish, April, May ; leaves hairy beneath. 
Hairy Ceanothus — Ceanothus hirstitus. 

E. Flowers blue or rarely white. May- July. Blue * Myrtle ' 
— Ceanothus thyrsifl6rus. 

E. Flowers of many colors and under many names, the garden 
hybrids. Hybrid Ceanothus — Ceanothus hjrbridus. 

Zlzyphus. The Jujubes are shrubs or trees with small alternate 3 to 
6-ribbed leaves, small greenish axillary flowers, drupe-like, usually edible 
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hard; speeaea is not 



fruit. The plants are generally prickly. The 
full; 80 north of Washington. 




CouHON Jujube — Zizyphus aatlva — is a shrub or amall tree, often 
prickly, growing oooasionally to the height of 30 feeL The leaves are so 



arranged along slender green b 




look ]ike compound pinnat« 
ones but the flowers and fruit in 
their aiils prove the leaves are 
simple. These leaves are from 1 
to 3 Inches long, dark gloasy-green 
above, whitish belovj, oblique at 
base and finely notched. The fruit 
is short-stalked, dark red to black, 
J to J inch long. 

There is a species only 3 to 4 feet 
high with yellow drupes. Lotos 
Tebb — Zizyphus Lfttus. This is 
always very prickly and probably 
not BO hardy as the larger species. 

[Seeds; tvrig cuttings ; root cut- 



Fio. 101. — Smooth-fruited Buckeye, tmgs.] 
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Xanthocdras aorblKlia. XAirrHoOBB&a (99) or Cbihbsb or Flowbbinc 

ThU is a, rarely ciiltWaUd but verj beautiful hardy sbrab or 
small tree reaching the height of 
16 feet, from North China. The 
alternate leaves are pinnate, 6 to 




Fia. 102. — Ash-leaTed Haple. 



Fra. 103.— Moontaln Maple. 



12 iDchea long, of 9 to 
flowers are very showy ii 



IT serrated blades I to 2 Inches long. The 
terminal and axillary racemes in May. The 
indivldaal Sowers are j Inch broad 
of 6 white petals having yellow or red 




Pro. 104. — Striped Maple. 



Fia. 100. — Japan Haple, 
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blotcbes at the base. The green fruit Is large, 1^3} Inches long, like 
the Buckeye, but eplittiug into tbrae parts having in each several globular 
dark brown seeds } inch wide. It 
Is well adapted to soUtary planting 
rather than among other shrubs. 

[Seeds ; root cuttings. ] 



The EOSBE-CHEBT> 

tniTB and Bccketsb are malDljr 
ornamental trees with clusters of 
large flowers and opposite decidu- 
ous palmately compound leaves. 
There are two or three species 
shrubby in growth and so inclnded 

The one oftenest in cultivation 
as a lawn plant is the Lono-ra- 

CEHED HORBB-CHESTNDT (100) 

.^^ulus parvifldra; it grows aa a 
broadly spreading bush 3 to 10 feet 
high and has [q Jul; and August erect narrow clusters of irregnlar 
white flowers. The fruit ia large, smooth, with several large chestnut- 
like seeds. The blades of the leaves are 6 to 7, nearly sessile and finely 




Fio. 106. — Siberian Maple. 




Fm. 107. — Field Maple. 



Fio. 108. — Montpeller Maple. 

Red or Shooth-fbdtted Buckets (101) — .^IbcuIus F&via — is some- 
times a tree 20 feet tall but usually a shrub 2 to 10 feet high with purple 
to red flowers in large loose clusters in May or June and smooth fruit. 
The & to T blades of the leaf are finely serrate, short-stalked, and purplish 
below. . Of this species there are a number of named varieties: p^ndula, 



weeping; cirnea, flesh-colored floweis; hfimilU, very low sbmb 2 to 4 
feet high; atrosangufnea, dark red floweis; variegita, blotched leaves; 
etc. [Seeds; layers; root cuttings,] 

Acer. The Maples are generally among the tallest and most useful of 
trees but a few of them are only shrubby in growth. The opposite pal- 
mately lobed simple deciduous 
leaves are almost univei'sal in the 
-....^ genus, but the 2-winged fruit is a 




Tfia. 109. — Kound-leayed Maple. 



Tia. 110. — Tartarian Maple. 



better test, because there are no exceptions to this characterLHtlc. Abh- 
tEAVED Maplb{102) or Box 'Elder' — Acer Negiindo — has compound 
leaves and is generally a small tree but is sometimes shrubby with smooth 
dark green bark on the twigs. 

The shrubby maples wild in America and often cultivated are ; Moun- 
tain Maple (103) — Acer spicitum — with 3-lobed coarsely ■ serrated 
leaves and dense upright dusters of fiowers (June) and fruity and 
Striped Mai-le (104) — Acer ponnsylv&nicum — with greenish white- 
striped bark. The leaves of the striped maple are large, 6 to 8 inches' 
long, with 3 finely serrated lobes. The flower-clusters are drooping, in 
spring. The best, most varied and beautiful of the shrubby maples are 
those of Chi[ia and Japan, [Layers ; twig cuttings ; seeds.] 
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KEY TO THE SHRUBBY MAPLES 

* Leaves compound (pinnate) of usually 3 (3-7) irregularly notched 

blades. Ash-leaved Maple (102) or Box * Elder' — Acer Ne- 
giindo. 

* Leaves compound (palmate) of 6-9 narrow, deeply-notched blades. 

Varieties of Japan Maple (105) — Acer palm^tum : 
diss^ctum has green blades, 
orn^tum has deep red blades. 
r6seo-pIctum has green blades marked with white and green 

spots. 
atu:eum has yellow blades, 
sangufneum has bright red blades. 

* Leaves generally 3- (rarely 5-) lobed. (A.) 
A. Lobes acute at tip and fully notched. (B.) 

B. Leaves 1J-3J inches long with long terminal lobe. Siberian 
Maple (106) — Acer Ginn^a. 

B. Leaves 2J-4J inches long with coarsely serrated lobes. Moun- 
tain Maple (103) — Acer spic^tum. 

B. Leaves 6-8 inches long, finely serrate ; bark green with white 
lines; usually a tree. Striped or Goosefoot Maple (104) 
MoosEwooD — Acer pennsylvdnicum. 

A. Lobes all rounded and entire or with blunt teeth ; flower-clus- 
ters erect. (C.) 

C. Leaves 3-5-lobed, the lobes entire or the middle one slightly 
3-lobed, dull green in some, varieties variegated with white 
dots or blotches, li-3 J inches long ; fruit broadly spreading. 
Field Maple or English Corkbark Maple — (107) Acer 
camp^stre. 

C. Leaves 3-lobed, thick and nearly evergreen, shiny above and 
glaucous beneath; fruit slightly spreading. Montpelier 
Maple (108) — Acer monspessulknum. 

* Leaves rounded, vine-like with 7-11 short, pointed, doubly serrated 

lobes. Vine Maples. (D.) 
D. Stems of leaves and fruit smooth. Round-leaved Maple 
(109) — Acer circinktum. 

D. Stems of leaves and fruit downy when young. Japajj Vine 
Maple — Acer jap6nicum . 

* Leaves rounded and deeply 6-11 -lobed, the lobes pointed and doubly 

serrated. (B.) 

E. Stems of leaves and fruit smooth, Japan Maple (105) — Acer 
palm^tum, 



E. Stems of leaves nnd fniit down^ nhen yoang. Parson's 
Maplk — Acer jap<iiiicuui Pireonsi.' 
■Leaves radiale- veined but luargin wilh9ut distinct lobes; us 



tree. T a 



r Ma 



(110) — Acer tatiricnm. 
• Leaves feather-straight' veined ; 
usually a tree, Hornukau 
Maplk — Acer carpinUiilium. 

Staphylia. The Bladdeb Nuts 
are Bhrabs with usually 3-(3-7-) ^' 
bladed compound opposite decidu- 
ous leaves and swollen bladder-like 
fruit. They have handsome light 
colored bright green leaves and white 
or greenish Bowers in spring. They 
are good plants for the shrubbery 
and do beat in somewhat moist rich 
soil and grow well In partial shade. 
The parts of the flowers are separate 
and have 5 sepals, b petals, and 5 
stamens. The fruit is a 2- or 3-celled 
inflaifid pod with 1 to few rather 
large bony seeds in each cell. 

[Seeds ; layers ; suckers.] 





fia. 113.— European Bladder Hut- Via. 113, — Caucasus Bladder Nat. 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF STAPHYLEA 

•Leaves with 3 blades. (A.) 

A. All the blades sbort-Btatked with serrat« Awned edges 1^2} 
inches long ; fruit 3-lnbed and flattened, about an inch long ; 
small sLrub Co S feet, from Japan. Japan Bladdbb Nut — i 
Staphylea Bum^da. 

A. End blade long-stalked, all finely serrated ; upright shrub with 
Btout branches B-15 feet high ; pod H-2 inches long. Aherjcan 
Bl*i)Oeh Nut (111) — Staphylea trifblia. 

A. Similar to the last but the blades smoother and nearly orbicular -, 
fruit larger, — 2-6 inches long. California Bladdkb Not—. 
Staphylea Bblanderi. 
• Leaves w th 3 7 b ades, (B ) 

B C uster of flowers narrow and raceme-like and pendulous ; up- 
r gh shrub somet mes t ee t ke, S-15 feet high ; bladder about 
an nch long E rofban Bladder Not (112) — Staphylea 
pnnftta, 

B Cluster bmad uprght or somewhat nodding; blades S-5; blad- 
der 1 2 nches long Caucasus Bladder Ndt (113) — Staphy- 
lea c61ch ca 




FiQ. Ill — Staghoni Sumach. 



Rhjla. The Sukachb are a lai^ group (100 species) of Intereailng 
plaDis of mainly rather small tree-U}ce grawth generally 16 feet or lees 
high and ao may be considered as 
shrubs. Uoet species have alter- 
nate pinnate leaves and large clus- 
ters of small berry-like drupes 
vrhich rem^n on the plants through 
the winter ; these are often of 
bright red or purple color. The 
flowers are small and inconspicu- 
ous and the sap often millty. 

The tallest species, Stagiiorn 
SiTMiCH (114) —Rhus typhlna,— 
grows 10 to 3D feet high and tias 
velvety-hairy stems. The crimson- 
hairy fruit Is very conspicuous, ter- 
minating all stems. The leaves 
have 11 to 31 smooth notched 
blades (In var. lacini&ta they are 
so deeply notched as to make 
them twice-pinnate). 

Three species have the etalli be- 
tween the blades broadly margined 





Fro. 117. — Pragtaut Sumacb. 



FiQ. 118. — PolHon 'Ivy.' 
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FiQ. !21. — L'lit-leaved Siiniiich. Fia. 122. — F.ni-IeaTed Sumach, 
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blades is Modhtain Schich (116) — Rhus copalllna ; nttii finely toothed 

blades, Japan SDMACH^BhiiaBemiallita and var. Osb^kli ; witb coarsely 

tootbed blades, Eukufean or Elk-lkaved ISl'mach (11S> — Bbos Cori&ria. 

The smallest species nkh only 3 aromatic blades is the Fkaoiiant 

Sl'hach (11T> — Rhus canadensis 

or aroBiitica. 

Besides these with compouad 
leaves there are two species with 




Flo. 123. — Smoke Bush. 



FiQ. 124. — Evei^reeii Somach. 



simple rounded leaves, sometimes placed in a separate genus, C6tinus. 
These are called Smokb-treeb because of the delicate feathery growths 
which form after the dowers in early summer. 

The above are nearly all In general cultivation and about all that can 
be safely cultivated, as several of the others are very poisonous to the 
touch to many people. Most of the sumachs have brilliant red and yellow 
colors m their autumn foliage. [Seeds ; suckers ; layers ; root cuttings.] 



KEY TO THE SUMACHS 

'Leaves deciduous, compound of D blades. (A.) 
A. Berries bright red; blades crenate, sometimes lol 

Fragrant Sumach (117) — Rhus canadensis (R. aromitica). 
A. Berries gray ; plant very poisonouB, usually climbing by rootlets. 

When erect, Poison 'Oak'; when climbing. Poison 'Ivy" (118) 

— Rhus Toxicodendron. 
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♦Leaves deciduous, composed of many (7-31) blades (or twice-pin- 
nate). (B.) 
B. Stem of leaves winged between the blades ; fruit red. (C.) 
C. Blades (9-21) about entire, smooth above ; berries hairy. 

Mountain Sumach (116) — Rhus copallina. 
C. Blades (9-21) finely toothed, brown-hairy beneath. Japan 
Sumach — Rhus semialkta (R. Osb^kii). 

C. Blades (11-15) coarsely toothed, leafnstem hairy. European 
or Elm-leaved Sumach (116) — Rhus Cori^ria. 

B. Stem of leaves without wings between the blades. (D.) 

D. Blades (7-15) without notches, smooth on both sides ; berries 
white ; plants very poisonous to the touch. (E.) 

E. Berries small, pea-like ; in moist ground. Poison Sumach 

(119) — Rhus V^rnix (R. venenata). 
E. Berries large — cherry-like; from Asia. Lac Sumach 
— Rhus succed^nea. 
D. Blades (11-13) sharply serrate ; not poisonous ; berries red ; 
stem smooth. (P.) 
P. Blades regularly serrate ; shrub to 15 feet. Smooth Sumach 

(120)— Rhus glabra. 
P. Blades deeply and irregularly cut; shrub to 8 feet. Cut- 
leaved Sumach (121) — Rhus glabra lacinikta. 
D. Blades hairy beneath ; berries red. (O.) 
O. Stem velvety-hairy ; tall, 10-50 feet. (H.) 
H. Blades (11-31) regularly notched. Staghorn Sumach 

(114) — Rhus typhina (R. hfrta). 
H. Blades deeply and irregularly cut. Fern-leaved Sumach 
(122) — Rhus typhina lacini^ta. 
O. Stem less velvety; blades 9-13; low, nearly procumbent; 
poisonous; fruit red ; southern. Dwarf Sumach — Rhus 
pdmila. 
O. Stem slightly hairy when young ; tree-like, 20-30 feet high ; 
hardy only South ; very poisonous ; from Japan. Varnish 
or Lacquer Tree — Rhus vernicffera. 

* Leaves deciduous, simple, rounded at tip ; fruit generally abortive 

and plume- or smoke-like, C<5tinus. (I.) 
L 10-16 feet high. Smoke Bush (123) or Venice Sumach — Rhus 

C6tinus (Cotinus C(5tinus). 
L 20-40 feet high. Wild Smoke-tree or Chittam Wood — Rhus 

Cotinoides (Cotinus Cotinoides). 

* Leaves evergreen, usually simple (occasionally with 3 blades) , entire- 

edged ; low, 2-8 feet high ; hardy only in the extreme South ; from 
California. (J.) 



3. Smalt, slightly hairy leaves. Evbbokesn Sdkaok (1!4) — Hlius 

inCegrifdlia. 
J. Larger and amoother leaveH. Rhus oviita. 

SophdrB. The Sophokas form a rather large group of evergreen and 
deciduous trees, shrubs, and herbs, but few of them are in cultivation In 
America. The leaves are alternate, odd-pienate, and in the diSerent species 
rangeinnoniberof blades from 5 to over 50. ThecluHlered white, pinkish, 
purplish, or yellow pea-lilte flowers are in most species less than an inch 
long, but in one of the evergreen species are nearly 2 Inches long. The fruit 







— Japan Pagoda Tree. 



Coral Bean. 



Is a ]oinl«d pod, resembling a string of beads with a globular seed in each 
joint. The evergreen species can be grown only in the Gulf states and 
southern California. The commonest species in cultivation, Japan Paqoo* 
Tree (126) --Sophora japtSnlca — is a slow-growing, generally shrubby 
plant with 11 to 21 ohiong Wades. The bark of the young twigs is green. 
The cream-white clustered flowers bloom in the late summer. This some- 
times grows to the height of 60 feet. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers]. 
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KEY TO THE SOPHORAS IN CULTIVATION 

■ Leaves deciduous ; flowers in terminal compound clusters (panicles), 



n late Bi 



(A.) 



A. Leaves of 5-21 blades 1-2 inchea long ; flowers jellowiali white 
I inch long in loose clusters 10-15 inches long ; Bhrub or tree to 
60 feet. Japan Pagoua Tree (125) — Sophora japfinica. 

A. Leaves ol 11-17 blades 2-3^ inches longj flowers white, over 
i inch long; pod l-Q-seeded and Battened; tree. Flat-podded 
Paooda Tree — Sophora platyc&rpa. 

■ Leaves evei^een ; hardy only South ; flowers in early spring. (B.) 

B. Flowera violet in terminal racemes, very fragrant ; the 8-* seeds 
bright scarlet in white hairy pods 1-7 inches long and J-J inch 
thick ; small tree or shrub with slender trunk and upright 
branches; blades 7-13, leathery, } inch long. Coiul Bean 
(126) — Sophora secundiflftra. 

B. Flowers yellow in axillary racemes. (C.) 

C. I'od 4-winged, 7 inches long ; blades of the leaves very numer- 
ous, nearly orbicnlar, J-J inch long ; racemes pendulous of 2-8 
flowers IJ inches long. Pblu Tree -,- Sophora tetriptera. 

C. Pod rounded and not winged, 1-4-seeded ; blades 21-45, }-l 
inch long ; flowers J-l inch long in sliort racemes ; entire 
plant densely hairy. Labge-fhuitbd Sufhoba — Sophora 
macrociirpa. 





Fio, 137. — Furze. 



Fid. 138. — Scotch Broam. 



CYTiaos 
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nlex emopaus. Fdbxb (127) or Goaaz Is a leafleas thorny plant 
(2-S feet), with targe, j inch, fragrant yellow pea-like flowera in the 
axils of the upper thorns, cultivated for the 
showy flowers which bloom April to June 




Fig. 129, — Dyer'aGreenweed. 



Fia. 130, — Hairy Broom. 



and frequently again In September and October ; oblong pod ^ inch long. 
It is especially suited for seaside planting and grows best in sandy or 
gravelly soil. The green twiga are striped. There are other apeciea of 
the genus, much less liardy, which might be cultivated South. 
(See hey, to this and the following two genera, after Genfsta.) 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings.] 

C^isDS. The Broohs are a la^e group (45 species) of more or less 
leafless shrubs with large yellow, white, or purple pea-lite flowers and 
elongated pea-like pods. The leaves, if enlarged and complete, are 
3-bladed and alternate but are often reduced to a single blade or almost 
absent. Most of the species bloom in May and June. The commonest 
in America is Scotch Bhoom (128) — Cytiaus scopiriua — 5 to 10 feet high 
with erect alender angular green branches and leaf-blades i to j inch 
long. The flowers, J inch long, are usually yellow with more or less of a 
crimson tinge. The pods are nearly black with hairy edges, 1-2 inches 
long, containing several seeds and ending in a slender coiled tip. (See 
key after next genus.) [Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers.] 
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Genista. The t 
rlBts' GeiiiBtaa are 
have pen-like yetlo 
aJtemate simple e 
caJyi-lobea 



ue Gbnibtas (flo- 
uaually CJtisus) 
! Boweis (uid few 
I (ire-edged leaves, 
longer and i 



slender in true Genistas and the pods 
are shorter. 

While neither genus is fully hardj 
North, and while both contain a num- 
ber of species which might be worth 
culiivating, very few are in cultiva- 

The only one needing description 
is probably Woad-waibn or Dybb's 
Gkeehwebd (12fl) — Genista tinclAria 
an erect shrub to 3 feet with yellow 
flowers along the tips of the branches in 

[Seeds; layers ; twig cuttings.] 




Fio. 132. — Florists' Genista. Fia. 133. — Nortow-bladed CyUsns. 
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KEY TO THE BROOMS AND GORSE IN CULTIVA- 
TION, INCLUDING THOSE IN HOTHOUSES 
NORTH OR IN THE OPEN SOUTH 

* Flowers along the sides of branches not in decided clusters, either 

solitary or 2 or 3 in a cluster. (A.) 
A. Flowers yellow ; leaves deciduous. (B. ) 
B. Pods hairy on the margins, smooth on the sides, 1-2 inches 
long ; branches angled ; erect, 6-10 feet. Scotch Broom 
(128) — Cytisus scopkrius. 

B. Pods hairy all over, 1 inch long ; branches round ; blades of 
leaves hairy, J-| inch long. Haikt Broom (130) — Cytisus 
hirsdtus. 

A. Flowers white ; tender North. (C.) 

C. Branches slender but not thread-like, grooved ; erect, to 3 feet. 
Portugal Broom — Cytisus dlbus. 

C. Branches thread-like and angulate — Cytisus fflipes. 
C. Branches long, slender, pubescent, round, not angulate or 
grooved ; shrub to 12 feet ; leaves all 3-bladed. Proliferous 
Laburnum or Tagasastb — Cytisus prolfferus. 
A. Flowers pink to purple ; procumbent shrub frequently grafted on 
an erect stem to form a weeping plant ; tender North. Purple 
Cytisus (131) — Cytisus purpdreus. 

* Flowers in rounded terminal heads, yellow or brownish when fad- 

ing, nearly 1 inch long, July, August; pod hairy, 1-1 J inches long; 
branches round and hairy ; blades |-1 inch long ; hardy to Wash- 
ington. Cluster-flowered Laburnum — Cytisus capit^tus. 

* Flowers yellow in elongated terminal clusters. (D.) 

D. Leaves evergreen ; branches grooved ; hardy only South. (E.) 
E. Blades widening towards tip, wedge-shaped, (P.) 
F. Blades ^-} inch long, pubescent beneath. Cytisus cdndicans. 
P. Blades J- J inch long, scabby beneath. Cytisus mader^usis. 
F. Blades }-} inch long, pubescent on both sides; flowers in 
one-sided clusters. (O.) 
O. Racemes shortened; blades usually under ^ inch long 
(the Grenfsta of florists). Yellow or Florists' Genista 
(132) — Cytisus canari^nsis. 
O. Racemes longer, 3-5 inches long; blades usually over 
i inch long. A hybrid of garden origin and better than 
the last. Racemed Cytisus — Cytisus racem6sus. 
E. Blades linear, J-1 inch long with rolled edges ; to 3 feet. Nar- 
Row-BLADED Cytisus (133) — Cytlsus linifblius. 
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D. Leavea deciduous, bladea J-1 inch long; branclies rnutid, pubes- 
cent; racemes slender, — -S-8 Inches long, June, July ; hardy to 
middle slates. Blai^h-booteh Brooh — Cylisus nigrieana. 

D. Leaves deciduous of one lanceoliite blade ; branches grooved, 
green; flowers small, io early summer ; plant 1-2 feet. Wuin or 
Dyer's Gbeenwbbd (12S) — Genista tinotoria. 

D. Leavea aliiicwl entirely absent, found only on vigorous sboots 
near the ground ; very spiny and rigid shrub; flowers fragnnl., 
f inch long; calyx 2-lobed. Fuhze or Oorse (1273, — Vlex 
europleus. 

Labdinum. The GoLnEN Chains are rather trees than Rhrubs but in 
the North they are apt to grow somewhat bushy. They receive their 




Fio. 134. — Scotch Laburnum. 



FlQ. 136. — Goiden Chain. 



,e from the slender drooping clusters of large, generally yel- 
low, pea-like flowers in late spring. The leaves are compound of 3 oblong 
usually entire-edged blades. The pods (2 Inches long) are hairy with ons 
thiok edge and black or brown seeds. The tallest of these plants Is the 
BcoT0HLABCHKL-M(ia4)— Laburnum alplnum,— which grows occasionally 
to the height nt 30 feet with late flowers (June) and brown seeds. 
The commonest species in cnltivatlun Is Goluen Chain or Brah Thee 
(186)— Laburnum vulgire, — which grows to the height ocoasionally of 20 



feet aud bus many garden varietiea. One of these Turietias has jellow 
foliage, adreum ; auoUier, curled foliage, buUft.tam j another, lobed 




Fio. 136. — Adam's Laburnum. 



bladea, qnercifdlium ; weeping, pendulum ; small narrow blades, 
Carlfiri ; and crowded leaves, sessiliffilium. (The last-named la supposed 
to be a graft hybrid.) [Seeds ; layers.] 

KEY TO THE LABURNUMS 

■ Flowers yellow, large (J inch long), in aiiky.hairy racemes 4-8 inobea 
long; pod 2 inches long, hairy 1 seeds hairy. Golden Chain or 
Bean Trrb (135) — Laburnum vulgire. 

• Flowers anialler in longer and more slender racemes ; pod thiu with 

one edge winged ; eeeds brown. Scotoii Laburndu (134) — La- 
burnum nipinum. 

• Flowers somewhat purplish, rarely pure yellow, Adam's Laburni^h 

(136) — Laburnum Adami. 

Aiii6iplu, The Ahorphah are handsome hardy deciduona ahrubs 
with alternate many-bladed pinnate leaves, purple or blue (rarely while) 
flowers in erect terminal clusters and short (\ inch or lesa) 1- or 2-aeeded 
pods. There is a tall species, 5-20 feet, Falsb or Bastaru Iniiioo 
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Fio. i;l9. — Dowuy Amorpta- f'o- 140, — CliiueBe Indigo, 



ROBINIA 119 

(137) (138) — Amorpha fruticbsa — with 11- to 26-bladed leaves and violet- 
purple flowers, May to July ; and a low bush, 1-3 feet high, Lead Plant or 
Downy Amorpha (139) — Amorpha can^scens — with 16 to 61 lead-colored 
blades, bright blue flowers (July, August) and whitish branches. A species 
only slightly shrubby at base. Dwarf Indigo — Amorpha herb^cea — is 
grayish-hairy all over with crowded leaves, growing to the height of 2 
to 4 feet ; the blades are numerous, 11-37, with black glands on the under 
side ; it blooms in spring with white or purple flowers. 

Besides these three, the common ones in cultivation, there are sev- 
eral others which may be found in the South. They can all be recognized 
by the peculiar lopsided flowers of but one petal in terminal spike-like 
clusters, 10 exserted stamens united at base, and the short 1- to 2-seeded 
pods. The blades of the leaves, if held to the light, are seen to be dotted. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers ; suckers.] 

Indig6fera. The Indigo plants are shrubs or herbs mainly cultivated 
for use rather than ornament but a few shrubby species are, in the South, 
raised for their beauty. The flowers are small, pea-shaped, in axillary 
racemes and the fruit are elongated pods. The leaves are odd-pinnate 
with 7 to 21 blades. [Twig cuttings ; seeds.] 



KEY TO THE ORNAMENTAL INDIGOFERAS 

* Clusters of flowers longer than the leaves, rosy-red. (A.) 

A. Weak-growing almost climbing shrub with 13-17 sharp-pointed 
blades to the leaves ; slender stems red-tinged. Chinese Indigo 
(140) — Indigofera decora. 

A. Erect-growing with 17-21 broader and blunter blades to the 
leaves. Indigofera macrdstachys. 

* Clusters of flowers not longer than the leaves. Smooth erect shrub 

with 9-17 oblong to rounded blades to the leaves. Australian 
Indigo — Indigofera austr^lis. 

Roblnia. The Locusts are generally tall trees, a few species are always 
shrubs, and one is a bushy tree. All have beautiful clustered pea-shaped 
flowers, odd-pinnate alternate leaves and pea-shaped pods. Bristly 
Locust or Rose * Acacia ' (141) — Robinia hfspida — grows 2 to 8 feet high 
with bristly-hairy twigs and leaves, beautiful large rose-colored flowers 
(May to July ), and 9- to 13-bladed leaves. Clammy Locust — Robinia vis- 
c6sa — is a small tree, 10 to 30 feet, with sticky stems, leaf -stalks, and 
pods. The blades of the leaf range from 11 to 27 ; the flowers are pink 
or rose-colored in racemes 2 to 4 inches long of 6 to 15 flowers ; the flat 
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Fio. Ml.— Rose 'Acacia.' Fia. 142. — Western Locust, 

pods are 2 to 3 inches long and 2 to 7-seeded. Western Loccst (142) — 
Robinianeo-mexic^a — is aprickly shrub 5 orSfeet high with rose-colored 
floweis and twigs covered with 
glandular, but not gummy, hairs ; 
tliia has two stout prickles at the 
bases of the leaves, like the common 
locust. 




Fjo. 143. — SiberiftD Pea Tr??. 



Fiq. 144. — Small-bladedPeaTr««. 



ROBINIA 
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Besides these three species, which are the common shrubby forms in 

culUvation, there are a number found in the Soulh which will doubtless 

soon be tried and may prove desirable. The smallest of tliese is Robinia 

n&na, which grons only to the height of a 

foot or two with almost an unbranched 

D and purple flowers \ inch long with 

white markings. 

[Seeds; suckers; twig cuttings.] 




Tio. H7' — Dwarf CaragaDa' ?")' ^4^' — LAT^flow^red Caragans^ 
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CaragHna. The Pea Trees are generally shrubby in growth and can 
be most readily known by the even number of blades to the pinnate leaves, 
yellow flowers, and linear pods. There is but one species which is tall 
enough to be considered a tree. This is the Siberian Pea Tree (143) — 
Caragana arbor^scens, — which may grow to the height of 20 feet, but is 
usually bushy ; it has 8- to 12-bladed leaves, yellow flowers J inch long 
(May, June) , and cylindric pods ; there is a weeping variety of this, p^ndula. 
Small-bladed Pea Tree (144) — Caragana microphJUa — grows 4 to 
6 feet high, has 12 to 18 very small blades (|-J inch) to the leaves 
and flat pods. The remaining species have but 4 blades to the leaves ; 
of these one from Siberia (6-10 feet high) has the blades so close together 
as to appear like a * four-leaved clover ' ; three species have persistent 
spines at the tips of the 4-bladed leaves and are less than 5 feet high. 

[Seeds (soaked in warm water) ; root cuttings ; layers.] 



KEY TO THE PEA TREES 

* Blades 8-12, J-1 inch long ; flowers yellow, f inch long, 2 to 4 in a 

cluster (May, June) ; 10-20 feet high. Siberian Pea Tree (143) 

— Caragana arbor^scens. 

* Blades 12-18, J- J inch long ; flowers yellow, f inch long, 1 to 2 in a 

cluster; shrub 4-6 feet high. Small-bladed Pea Tree (144) 

— Caragana microphylla. 
« Blades 2-4. (A.) 

A. Blades 4, like a 4-bladed clover leaf, without spines ; 6-10 feet. 

Tall Caragana (145) — Caragana frut^scens. 
A. Leaves spiny- tipped ; shrub 1-4 feet. (B.) 
B. Blades in two somewhat distant pairs ; flowers reddish yellow, 
1 J inch long. Chinese Caragana (146) — Caragana Ch^mlagu. 
B. Blades together. (C.) 
C. Flowers golden, J inch long. Dwarf Caragana (147) 

— Caragana pygmsea. 

C. Flowers IJ inch long. Large-flowered Caragana (148) 

— Caragana grandifldra. 

Halimod^ndron arg^nteum. Salt Bush (149) is a hardy deciduous 
shrub 4 to 10 feet high with whitish spiny branches, rosy -purplish pea- 
shaped flowers and compound, usually 4-bladed leaves with stinging 
spines at their tips. The flowers, nearly an inch long, are in axillary 
clusters in May to July. The brown inflated pods 6 to 7 inches long are 
ripe in September. The blades of the leaves are rather narrow near the 
tips. [Seeds ; layers ; twig cuttings. ] 



Colfltea. The Bladdbb SBiniAa are decidnous shrube witli alternate 
odd-pinnate leaves. The flnwen are pea-like, yellow to brownish red. 




Id axillary clnatere June to September. The fruit la an inflaUd bladder- 
lihe many-Eeeded pod. These plants are not fully hardy north of New 
Jersey. [Seeda ; twig cuttings.] 




FiQ, 151. — Orange FluweterJ Colutea. 
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KEY TO THE CULTIVATED COLUTEAS 



• Flowers lemon-yellow, J inch long, 3-8 in a cluster ; shrub to 15 feet ; 

leaves witb 0-13 dull greea blades j-1 inoli long. Tai.i. Colute* 
( 150) — Colutea arborfescena. 

• Flowers orange to browiiluh, 3-<l in a cluster. (A,) 

A. I'od closed at lip. OaiNtiB-FLowEBiiD Coi.iiTEA (IGl) —Colutea 

inf-dia. 
A. I'ud open at tip. OaiBNTAi. Colutea — Colutea orienlAlis. 

Leapediia. Tbe Lksfedbzas or Bdsk 'Clovers' are mainly berba- 
ceoOB, but one species in ciiltivntlon is shrubby, and two others have a 
alinibbj appearance as used in borders. These three species are exten- 
sively cultivated lor their flowers and are practically hardy to Massu- 




Shrubby Bnsh 'Clover.' Fio. 133. — Siebold's Buah 'Clover.' 



chusetis. Tbe Lespedczas have alternate S-bliuIed leaves, tlie end blade 
at some distance from tlie side blades. The pea-sliaped flowers in these 
spsciea are purple (or white) in aidltary racemes. The upper parM 
of these plants show iiinch smaller leaves than tbe lower and this gives 
tbeni tbe peculiar bush-clover look. [DlviaiODB.] 



CORONILLA 



KEY TO THE MORE SHRUBBY LESPEDEZAS 

• Shrubby with slender bnDchea, 5-10 feet ; blooming in July, with 

slightly hairy pods J inch long ; blades of leaves rounded. Shrubbt 
Bdsb ' Cloteb ' (162) — Lespedeza bfcolor. 

* Herbaceous with angular brown branches and flowers j inch 

long. (A.) 
A. Bloomingin Septemberwilh roee-purpleflowera; blades of leaves 

elongated. Sibbold's Busu ' Cloves ' (15S) — Lespedeza 

Si6boIdi. 
A. Blooming lata in September with large white flowers ; blades of 

leaves broader and less pointed. Japahese Bl-su ' Clovbb ' 

— Lespedeza japiinica. 

CoronlUa. The Cobohillas are shrubs or herbs with odd-pinnate 
leaves and purple or yellow pea-shaped flowers in rounded clusters, like 
the clovers but larger and with fewer blcisanms. 

ijcoBFioN 'Sbiiha'(JM) — Coronilla trntrua — is a dense shrub 4 to 




Fio. 164. — Scoipion ' Senna. 



feet high, hardy only South. Leaves deep glossy-^n'^en (evergreen 
South), of 6 to 7 blades broadest near their tips; flowers in clusters of 
about three, large, yellow tipped with red. May to June. 
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Glaucoub Scokpion 'Sbnn*' (156) — CoroniUa glabca — isaBmoolh 
shrub 2 to 4 feet high ; leaves nhitiah with a bloom of 6 to 7 blunt blades ; 
flowers 7 to 8 in an open cluster, yel- 
low, fragrant in the daytime but not 
at night, blooming through the year in 
southern California. 

[Fresh seeds ; twig cutUngs ; divi- 
siODS.] 




branches and flat pea-like 



C£icis. The Hedbudb or Judas Trgius 
are beauiifnl flowering shniba with large 
heart-shaped simple alternate leaves ; 
pea^haped purple or red flowers In early 
spring close clustered along the old 
xids 2 to 6 inches long, i 



D(lu6) — Cer. 



Re: 
cis canadensis ^- is a very 
tal shrub or small tree, to 40 feet, 
with rosy-pink flowers j inch long 
and rather broad pods 2| to 3J 
inches long. 

Chinese Redbud (157) — Cercis 
chin^nsis — has purplish flowers, 
longer and narrower pods, and 
grows, under good conditions, even 
taller lian the above. 

California Hedbud — Cercis- 
occidentilia — is never more tlian a 
shrub, to 15 feet, has rose-colored 
flowers, blunt-tipped leaves about 
2 Inches wide and pods only 2 to 
2} inches long. Fio. 162. 




- Red-floweied Baablala. 
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European Redbud (168) — Cercis Siliqudstrum — grows to the height 
of 40 feet and has large leaves deeply heart-shaped at base (3-5 inches 
wide), large purplish rose (rarely white) flowers | inch long and pods 
3 to 4 inches long. [Seeds ; layers ; twig cuttings.] 

Bauhlnia. The Bauhinias or Mountain Ebont plants are tropic 
trees, shrubs, and vines (200 species) , and can be easily recognized by the 
peculiar 2-lobed leaves of all the species in cultivation in this country. 
Between these lobes there may generally be found an awn or bristle. 
The flowers are very showy and of good size, ranging in color from white 
to purple. The fruit is a pea-like pod. (The species given do not include 
climbers.) All have their leaves split less than half their length. They 
are hardy only far south but are cultivated north in hothouses and planted 
out in summer. [Seeds.] 



KEY TO THE BAUHINIAS 

* Leaves 4-ribbed . (A. ) 

A. Shrub 6-6 feet high ; flowers pure white, 2-3 inches broad, 
May-Sept. White-flowered Bauhinia (169) — Bauhinia 
acuminata. 

A. Shrub 6-20 feet high ; flowers of many colors and variegated, 
3-6 inches broad j pod a foot long. Purple-flowered Bau- 
hinia (160) — Bauhinia purpurea. 

* Leaves 6-ribbed. (B.) 

B. Flowers white beautifully veined with green, Feb. -May ; shrub 
to 12 feet. Green-and-whitb Bauhinia (161) — Bauhinia 
varieg^ta Candida. 

B. Flowers large (4 inches), rosy-colored distinctly veined with 
darker ; pod 1-2 feet long ; generally tree-like, 6-20 feet. 
Variegated-flowered Bauhinia — Bauhinia varieg&ta. 

* Leaves 7-ribbed ; petals alike, 1-1} inches long, brick-red ; pod 8-6 

inches long; somewhat climbing. Red-flowered Bauhinia 
(162) — Bauhinia Gdlpini. 

Cassia. The Sennas include several hundred species of herbs, shrubs, 
and trees with showy (mainly yellow) flowers ; stalked, usually flat, 
many-seeded pods. Only a few are in cultivation. The leaves are alter- 
nate on the stem and compound with an even number of blades. The 
flowers have 6 spreading nearly equal petals. The plants need a sunny 
position. [Divisions; seeds.] 




— Auatiallan Senoa. 



ISl. — Corymbed SeDii&. 



KEY TO THE ORNAMENTAL SENNAS 

•HerbftceouB but ehnib-like in appearance, Bometlmes cultivated. 
Hardy. Leaves light green of 8-18 blades; flowers in axillary 
clusters near the tips of branches i pods linear, flat, curved, S-4 
inches long. Good for damp places. Wild Sbnha — Cassia mary- 
Undica. 
•Shrubs, hardy only far South. (A.) 
A. 6-10 feet high ; leaves nith 12-20 tiaxiovr pointed blades ; Clua- 
tera of narrow flowers ahoner than the leaves, pods thin. Acs- 
TRALiAM Sknna (ltt3) ~ Csssia Soph6rk 
A. 4-10 feet high ; leaves with somewhat curved blunt blades. 

CoBVHBED Senna (104} — Cassia ooryniMsa. 
A Tree-like shrub with soft gray hairs all over ; leaves with tl-8 
narrow linear blades; flowers deep yellow. Good for dry locali- 
ties. Artehisia-lbavbu Cassia — Cassia arteniesioldea. 

CiesBlpfnla. The Beasiletto sbrgbs and trees are tropic. Leaves 
abruptly twice-pinnate ; flowers with 5 stalked petals and 10 very long 
and bright colored stamens ; the fruit ia a pod. Most of the species in cul- 
tivation In this country are hardy only In Florida and aoutliern California. 
The most hardy species, Japan CfSALfiMA (186) — Ciesalpinia japdnica, 
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FiQ IGb — QlUlex Cieaalpinia 



— is probably hardy in Goiithern Virginia, and one, Oillies' C^salpinia 
(laO) — CiesalpiDJa GfilleaU, — is hardy in the Gulf states. 

[Seeds, well soaked In warm water.] 




16T.~ BatbadoeB Pride. 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF C^SALPINIA 

* StamenB acd Mjle red and very long, extending fp beyond the 
petals. (A.) 
A. Sepals b^rjr-fringed ; plant without spines or prickles. Gillies' 
Cabalfinia or La Plata Poimclana (166) — CiesalptDla GIl- 

A. Plant with few scattered prictdes and crisped yellow petals ; 
evergreen. Babbadoes Phidb (167) or Dwahf Poinciana 
— CiBBalpinia pulch^rrima. 

•Stamens not espedally long or much eiserted beyond the petalB. (B.) 

B. Plant without prickles ; blades of the leaves j-1 inch long and 
blunt ; flowers yellow and showy. Cnsalplnia panndsa. 

B. Plant with prickles or thorns. (C.) 

C Pod smooth ; stamens red ; petals canary-yellow ; prickles re. 

curved. The hardiest species. Japan Cxsalfinia (165) 

— CBBsalpinia japfiuica. 
C. Pod prickly with T black seeds ; blades of leaves 1-3 inches 

long ; flowers white and purple. Ccesatpliiia Mlnaz. 
Aibbiia. The Albizeia!i, freqaentty though improperly called 
Mimosa Trees are tropic trees ('6 
species) with only one species 
Mixosa Teek (168) — Alhizzia julib 
r/ssin — hardy eoongh to thrive in 
tlie middle stAtes This has alt«r 
nate leaves twice-abmptly pinnate 
with 400-1500 small blades These 
blades are entire-edged and lopsided 
the midnb being near the upper edge 
The pinkish flowers are feathery or 
silky in summer and the flat pods 
are 5 or 6 mches long This beauti 
ful small tree can be grown in pro- 
tected places north to New York 
city Its rematk^b1o foliage makes 
It a very interesting jJant where it 
can be grown It is very late in stort- 
ing growth in the spring July in 
the middle states and contjnnes 
putting out new leaves till after severe 
frosts, even till most other deciduoiu 
trees and shrubs have dropped their 
foliage. Fio. 168. 
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In the southern range ot EUtea there fire a number of nther species ii 
cultiTatioTi, inoHt ot them treea. They can all be known by tl 
oblique bladeafon the abruptly twice-pinnate le 

[Fresh seeds, soaked ii 





Evergitieu Albizzli 



KEY TO THE SPEUIES OF ALBIZZIA 

• Hardy to New York with protection ; blades of leaves 600 o 

inch long and obliquu ; flowers in globular h 
Trek (lOB) — Albiizia julibrlsain. 

• Tender species, hardy only in the Gulf states. (A.) 
A. Flowers yellowish in cylindnc axillar; spikes ; lea 

shrub C-15 feet high. Evergbeen Albizzi* (Ifift)— Albiz- 
Eia loph^tha. 
A. Flowers in globular heads ; leaves deciduous. Six or eight species 
4 of tall tropic or aemitropic trecG. 

AcJLcia. Acacias or Wattles. There are a number of species of 
Acacias out of doors in the Gulf states and in northern conservatories 
which are well worthy of cultivation for the beauty of foliage, as well as the 
brightneas and peculiarity of bloom. The flowers are generally in glob- 
ular clusters of fine feathery parts, and usually of some shade of j'ellow, 
from pale lemon to deep orange. To the eye they form in their foliage 
two entirely dissimilar groups ; those with simple, thicldah, sessile alter- 
nate leaves, and those with fern-Uke, abruptly twice-pinnate leaves. To 
the casual observer it would seem that the plants should form two genera, 
but the seedlings, or young plants, of those which, when mature, have 
simple leaves, have in this early stage the fem-Iike foliage of the Other 
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Fio. 172. — Long-leaved AcacU. Fn3. IT3. — Kmigaroo Tbi 
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group. Occasionally the gronth of vigorous shooU 
on old plants will ha?e more or less of these com- 
pDond leaTCH. 

[S«ed, as soon as ripe, is soaked in hot water 24 
hours and then sown under glass.] 




Fia. 176. — Blunt-leaved Acacia. 





Fio. ITT. — Shining 
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\Fia. 180. — Narrow-leaved Acacia. Fla. 131. —Sbon-buncbed Acacia. 
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Fici. 1S2. — Myitle-letkved AcacU. 





Fio. 181. — OleaDder-luaved Acacia. * Fia. 1S5. — Fragrant AcacUu 



THE ACACIAS 




Fia 188. — Weeping Hyall. Pio. 187. ~ Whorl-leaTed Acacia. 




FiQ, IHS. — tUgld-leaved Acacia. Fia. 189. — Sj'dne; Golden Wattlq. 
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Fm. 193, — Hairy Wattle. 



THE ACACU8 




Fia. 19n. — Fera-leaved Acacia. Fia. 197.— Drummond's Acacia. 
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KEY OF ACACIAS, BASED ON THE FOLIAGE 

♦Leaves usually simple and alternate (in one species whorled). (A). 
A. Flowers in globular and nearly solitary axillary heads. (B.) . 
B. Leaves very slightly flattened and thus nearly cylindric. (C.) 
C. Leaves less than 2 inches long and J inch wide ; branches 

angular. Needle-leaved Acacia (170) — Acacia difEtisa. 
C. Leaves 3-4 inches long with short recurved or oblique point. 
Broom Wattle (171) — Acacia calamifblia. 

C. Leaves 3-8 inches long, slender and 4-sided; branches 
' angular or winged. Long-leaved Acacia (172) — Acacia 

ext^nsa. 
B. Leaves decidedly flattened and 1- or few-veined, 4 inches or less 
long. (D.) 

D. Stipules forming slender spines ; leaves 1 inch long. Kanga- 
Boo Thorn (173) — Acacia armkta. 

D. Stipules not forming spines, or no stipules. (E.) 
E. Leaves J-l inch long. (P.) 
P. Branches round and hairy ; leaves linear with hooked 
point. Small-leaved Acacia (174) — Acacia line^ta. 
P. Branches angular and free from hairs. (G. ) 
G. Flower-stems about as long as the leaves. Bluntp- 

LEAVED Acacia (175) — Acacia acin^cea. 
G. Flower-stem shorter than the leaves. Meissner's 
Acacia (176) — Acacia Meissneri. 
E. Leaves often an inch long (to 1 J inches) and blunt. Acacia 

brachybbtrya argyrophylla. 
E. Leaves lJ-4 inches long and blunt. Shining Acacia 
(177) — Acacia dodonaeifblia. 
A. Flowers usually in numerous globular heads in axillary clusters ; 
leaves 2 inches or less long, 1-few- veined. (H.) 
H. Clusters of heads decidedly longer than the leaves ; leaves less 
than 1 inch long. (I.) 
I. Leaves obliquely lanceolate with minute point. Small-leaved 

Acacia (174) — Acacia linekta. 
I. Leaves triangular with thickened edges, J-| inch long. 

Knife-leaved Acacia (178) — Acacia cultrif6rmi8. 
I. Leaves curved, obovate, less than J inch long. Trapezoid- 
leaved Acacia (179) — Acacia pravlssima. 
H. Clusters of heads only about as long as the leaves. (J.) 
J. Leaves linear, straight and thin, 1-1 J inches long. Narrow- 
leaved Acacia (180) — Acacia linifblia. 
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J. Leaves obliquely obovate, ^-2 inches long. Short-bunched 

Acacia (181) — Acacia brachybbtrya. 
J. Leaves with gland on edge below the middle, 1-2 inches long. 
Myrtle-leaved Acacia (182) — Acacia myrtifblia. 
A. Leaves 2-12 inches long, flat and with feather-veining. (K.) 
K. Leaves 3-8 inches long, curved like a scythe ; branches angular. 
Scythe-leaved Acacia — Acacia falckta. Willow-leaved 
Acacia — Acacia sallgna. (The smaller species, 6-10 feet, is 
Acacia saligna.) 
K. Leaves on old growths 12 inches long; branches drooping. 

Blue-leaved Wattle — Acacia cyanophylla. 
K. Leaves IJ-^S inches long and almost straight, spatulate. Spatu- 
late-leaved Acacia (183) — Acacia obtus^ta. 
A. Leaves 2-6 inches long, thick and usually with almost no side- 
veins, (L.) 
L. Leaves 3-6 inches long and under J inch wide, curved like a 
scythe. Oleander-leaved Acacia (184) — Acacia neriifblia. 
L. Leaves 3-6 inches long, J inch wide, linear with thick edges. 

Fragrant Acacia (185) — Acacia suj^v^olens. 
L. Leaves lJ-2 inches long, twisted and finely striate. Oswald's 

Acacia — Acacia 6swaldL 
L. Leaves lJ-3 inches long, narrow and curved ; branches weep^ 

ing. Weeping Myall (186) — Acacia p^ndula. 
L. Leaves lJ-3 inches long, rigid and nearly straight. Acacia 
Cjrclops. 
A. Leaves J-l inch long with rigid spine-like tips ; flowers in cylin- 
dric spikes. (M.) 
M. Leaves mostly in whorls around the stem ; spikes J-1 inch 

long. Whorl-leaved Acacia (187) — Acacia verticillkta. 
M. Leaves scattered, stipules often spine-like ; spikes 1 inch oi 
more long. Kigid-leaved Acacia (188) — Acacia oxy. 
cfedrus. 
A. Leaves lJ-6 inches long and not spiny-tipped ; flowers in cylin. 
dric spikes. (N.) 
N. Leaves 4-6 inches long with distinct side-veins ; spikes usually 
in pairs. Sydney Golden Wattle (189) — Acacia longifblia. 
N. Leaves 4-6 inches long with 1 distinct nerve or vein; spik^ 
dirty white, 1-2 inches long. Pale-flowered Acacia 
(100) — Acacia linearis. 
N. Leaves 1^-3 inches long, J inch wide, rigid ; spikes short and 

dense. Mulga (191) — Acacia anetira. 
N. Leaves 4*-6 inches long ; branches white and silky ; spikes 
usually in pairs. Silky Acacia — Acacia holoserlcea. 
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■ Leaves compound, fern-like, all tnice-plDDate. (O.) 

O. Flowers in globular heada forming racemes ; branchea very hairy. 
Haikv Wattlb (102) — Acacia pnbfeceiis. 

O. Flowers in globnlar heada, solitar; ; Grst diviaion of leaves 2, 
blades small (^ inub), 8-20 on each pinna; spiny plant wilti 
bright ytllow flowers, Beaututul Acacia (18^) — Acacia 
pulcb^lla. Smooth form of this speeies is var. gr^dis (104). 
Very hairy £orm is var. hispidlsaima. 

O. Flowers very fragrant, deep yellow, in large beads ; first division 
of leaves 10-16, each with 20-60 very small blades ; pods elon- 
gated, not tlattened. Fopihac or Oi'oi'onax (lilS) — Acacia 
Farnesi^na. 

O. Shrub williout spines ; first division of leaves 4-30 with 20-100 
very small hairy blades ; pods linear (1-2 inches long), straight 
and Hat. Feen-leaved Acacia (l!)fi) — - Acacia fiUcina. 

O. Flowers in cylindric drooping pale-yellow spikes 1-lJ incliea 
long ; first division of leaves 4-8, each witb 4-10 blunt blades, 
Dbummosu's Acacia (197) — Acacia Drummdndii. 

PrflnuB. This la a genus which incladea the Cherry, Flvu, Peach, 
and Apricot trees and as far as this book Is concerned need not be 
included because of Lbeir height and because the trees are cultivated for 
their useful fruits rather than for ornament. Of the more shrubby forma 
some have double flowers, producing no fruits, others have beantiful foliage, 




Fig. 1M8.— Blackthorn. 



Fio. 199.- 



'e rather 



and still others have large and abundant single flowers and m 
ornamental than oseful. 

They all have alteiTiate simple serrate leaves of peculiar t;VBleand odor 
when bruised. The peach and cherry will give the reader good examples 




Fig. 202. — Choke Cherry. Fio. 203. — European Bird Cherry. 
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of Uieae cliaract«rialiaR. Many uf the apecias are apt to be thorny. The 
.h 6 peiala and many stamens, like the peach ; or 




double, like Uie flowering almunil. Nearly aW bloom in apring, Bome 
before the leaves ei^pand. [Seede ; gruftlng of varieties.] 



KEY TO SMALL BUSHY FORMS OF PRUNUS CUL- 
TIVATED FOR FLOWERS iND FOLIAGE MORE 

THAN FOR FRUIT 

• Leaves deciduous ; flowera solitary or in umbel-like clualera. (A,.) 

A. I'letit usually very thorny ; fruit, if formed, email (J inch or lees), 

purple or yellow, covered with bloom like a plum ; leaves blunt ; 

Ion' spreading bushes. (B.) 

B. Fruit, if formed, small, pea-like, and Inedible, banging on until 

winter; leaves very numerous and siflall. Blacktuohn (108) 

— Prunus apiii&sa. 

B. Fruit flattened at ends, J inch long; Bowers abundant, before 
, tbe leaves; branches nmgU and warty. Bk«oh Pimm (IM) 

— I*ruiiua marftima. 

B. Kruil large (J-li Inches) gluUular; IpaieK in the urnainental 
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variety purple, one of the best purple-leaved plants in culti- 
vation, especially in the South. Furple-lkavedPldm — Pru- 
nus cerasifera atropurpurea (P. Pissardi). 
A. Plant usually thorny ; fruit, if formed, smooth and glossy with- 
out bloom ; twigs zigzag in growth ; leaves narrow and pointed, 
1-2 inches long ; fruit | inch, orange-red with yellow flesh ; bush 
6-10 feet high. Sand Plum — Prunus angustif61ia W&tsoni. 

A. Plant without thorns. (C.) 

C. Fruit, if formed, with dry inedible flesh splitting open and 
letting out the stone when ripe ; a peach-like tree, 10-20 feet 
high. There are double-flowered and weeping forms. Com- 
mon Almond — Prunus Amygdalus. 
C. Fruit smooth, small," globular, purple-red, very sour ; spreading 
bush 2-4 feet high often grafted on standard stock and used as 
a weeping tree. Dwarf or Ground Cherry — Prunus fruti- 
c6sa and var. p^ndula. 
C. Fruit smooth, globular, dark purple (J inch) , abundant ; bush 
decumbent at base, but with erect twiggy stems 6-8 feet high. 
Sand Cherry (200) — Prunus pumila. 
C. Fruit very small, astringent ; small tree with drooping crooked 
branches ; large pink flowers with notched petals, before the 
leaves appear ; calyx red. Rosebud Cherry or Japan Weep- 
ing Rose-flowered Cherry — Prunus p^ndula. 
C. Fruit, if formed, covered with hairs like a peach, J inch, yellow 
with reddish cheek, not edible. Siberian Apricot — Prunus 
sib^rica. 
C. Fruit rarely formed ; flowers generally fully double, pink, rose- 
colored, or white. (D.) 
D. Leaves small, 2-3 inches long, pointed at both ends ; 
bush 3-5 feet high ; flowers nearly 1 inch broad, usually 
solitary. Russian Almond — Prunus n^na. 
D. Leaves larger, very strongly veined beneath ; flowers 1-3 in 
clusters before the leaves. Japan Almond (201) — Prunus 
jap6nica. 
D. Leaves broad and more or less 3-lobed, flowers solitary. 
Flowering Plum — Prunus triloba. 
♦ Leaves deciduous ; flowers in elongated clusters. (E.) 

B. Bush or tree to* 30 feet ; flowers in clusters 2-4 inches long ; fruit 
the size of peas, dark red and scarcely edible, stone smooth 
There are dwarf and weeping forms. Choke Cherry (202) 
— Prunus virginikna. 

E. Similar to above and with similar varieties, but the stone in fruit 
is rough. European Bird Cherry (203) — Prunus P^us. 
apqar's shrubs — 10 



•Leaves thick andgloasj — evergreen ; flowers in elongated clusters — 
racemes ; hard; only soutlt of WasliingUin, but cultivated north 
as tftb-plante ; fruit small (J inch or less), aliiuing black, iaedi- 
hle. (P.) 
F. FloweiB white, in spring ; cnlUvated under a dozen varietal 
names. Chekrt or Englisu Laubei. (204) — Frmms Liiuri>- 
c^rasus. 
P. rlowera cream-colored (Feb.-Apr.) ; leaves with slightly rolled 
edges and nearly entire or few-toothed. The Evehqeeen or 
Mock Orahob (206) of the South — I'nmus carollniina. 

Spi^a. The Spireas form one of the largest and most popnlar of the 
hardy ornamental genera of ahnihs. Some of the 50 difterrnt species in 
cultivation in America are to be found in bloom from early spring till the 




FiQ. aoo. 



froafa of autumn. The colors of the flowers, tliough oftenest white, vary 
to pink, red, and purple. They grow in almost any soil and range in 
height from less tlian 1 foot to 12 feet or more, though the usual height of 
moat of the species is from 3 to tl feet. The flowers are always in clusten 
and the individual flowers are small, from } to i inch ; in the single 
forms there are 6 petals and 10 to msny stamens, tiome species, as oultl~ 
vated, are nearly always double. The earliest species in bloom are the 
Allowing, about in the order given ; Thunbgrjili. Vn.\i IlnditKi, arg&ta, 
cantonl^Dsis, prunlf61ia, bypericifCilla, m6dia, and trilubfita. All of these 




Fia. 208. — Hybrid Snow Gacland. 



have white flowers, and prunifolia is tbe commonest species with double 
flowers. Tbe commonest species blooming from late Jnne till frost sre 
the pink Bumdlda and the crimson Bumalda Anthony W&terer. 

[Seeds ; divisions ; sucliers.] 




Fio. 210. — Alpine Spires. 
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Fto. 214. — Van Houtte'sSpii 
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Fia. 220. — Long-luddcd Spin 



FlO. 321. — Beautiful apirea. 





fia, 226. — Coi7iab«d Spirea. Fig. SZT. — Birch-leaved Spirea, 
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Fig. 220. — Noble's Spirm. 




Fw. 230. — Willow-lpaved 9piref». Fifl. ?ai. — Menzies' Spireq. 




no. -iSi. — Steeple Bnsh. 



piq. 23S. —White Beam-leaved Splrea. 
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KEY TO THE SPIEEAS 

But not including BereraJ Ho-called Spireas, the one wllli large S-l(ih(?d 
leaves and inflated pods, Physocarpoa, p, IBB; or any witli compound leares, 
SorbiVria, p. 150, Astflbe, p. 100, or Arfincus, p. IGl. 

* With wlilLe flowers in sessile umbels along the stems in April and ■ 
May, before the leaves e^and, earliest blooming. (A.) 
A. A slender shrub (to 8 feet) with the flowers usually fully double 
(var, fl6re pl6no) and about J inch in diameter i tlie leaves when 
they expand are dark gi'cen, oblong, denticulate, and hairy he- 
nealli, 1-3 inches long. I'LUM-LBiVED Sfirea. (208) — Spiraa 
pruniMia. 
A. A spreading shruh with arching branches ; flowers in 3-5-flowBred 
clusters, the S petals much longer than the short stamens ; the 
leaves are small, l-lj inches, sleuder, willow-like. A gracetul 
ahruh very useful for seaside planting. Snow Gaslakd or 
TinranEHQ'B Spibea (207) — Spinea Thunbergil. 
A. Similar to the last buttallerandinorefree-flowering with, broader 
and less willow-like leaves ; better forspring blooming but not so 
Une'in its summer condition. Hruniu Saovi GARhMtu (208) 
— Spinea argdta. 

A. A spreading shrub with erect or arching branches (to 5 feet) and 
nearlyroundpelals somewhat longer than the atainens ; the leaves 
are usually 3-Hhbed from the base and widest toward the tip 
(|-lj inches long). AvariablespecieawitliadosenvarieKilnames; . 
the wedge-shaped leaves and rounded pet&ls are constant cLarac- 
teriBticB of about all of the forms. nrpERicDu-LBAVED Spibbi. 
(200) — Spirma hypericifftlia. 

'White flowers in umbel-like cluBters on short leafy side-shoots. 
Blooming at the time of leaf expansion, May, June. (B.) 

B. Margin of leaves entire at base and but shghtly if at all notched 
near the tip. Stamens never longer than the petals (except in S. 
Crenita). (C.) 

C. Leaves small (^-1 inch long), grayish with hairs on both sides. 
A dense bushy shrub to 3 feet. Flowers { inch broad in dense 
head-like clusters. HoAHY-LEAVEn Spibea — Spirata c^na. 

C. T^eaves ^1 Inch long, feather-veined, entire-edged and smooth 
on both sides ; branches reddish brown and angular; seed-pods 
curving outward ; 4 feet high with arching branches, Alpikb 
SptRBA (210) — Spirtea alplna. 

C. Leaves j~lj inches long and 3-rihhed from base, grayish green 
below ; 3 feet high with slender striped branches ; seed-pods 
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erect ; stamens longer than the round petals. Csenate Spikea 
(211) — Spiraea cren&ta. 

C. Leaves |-1J inches long and almost as broad as long, smooth 
dark green above and bluish green below, thick and almost ever- 
green; tall, to 8 feet vrith spreading branches. Round-leaved 
Spikea (212) — Spiraea bracte&ta. 

B. Margin of leaves decidedly notched and surface smooth on both 
sides ; stamens not longer than the petals. (D.) 

D. Leaves J-1} inches long, broad ovate and feather- veined ; hardy 
only South ; petals about as long as stamens. Blume^s Spirea 
— Spiraea Bldmei. 

D. Leaves J-IJ inches long, 3--6-ribbed from base and often 3-lobed 
at tip; shrub to 4 feet with spreading branches; common. 
Three-lobed Spirea (213) — Spiraea trilobita. 
D. Leaves }-l| inches long ; petals twice the length of the stamens ; 
to 6 feet with arching branches ; common. Van Houtte's 
Spirea (214) — Spiraea Van Hotittei. 
D. Leaves decidedly more elongated, 1-2 J inches long, dark green 
above and bluish green below ; handsome and common South 
but not fully hardy North, growing to the height of 4 feet with 
arching branches ; flowers larger in dense clusters, often double 
(var. fibre pl6no). Lance-leaved Spirea (216) — Spiraea 
cantoni^nsis (S. lanceol^ta, S. Reevesi^na). 
B. Margin of leaves decidedly notched and surface pubescent, espe- 
cially below ; stamens not loiiger than the petals. (B.) 
B. Flowers and seed-pods also pubescent ; hardy only South. (F.) 
F. Lower side of leaves covered with grayish hairs. Spiraea bldnda. 
F. Lower side of leaves covered with yellowish hairs. Chinese 
Spirea —r Spiraea chin^nsis. 
B. Flowers and seed-pods smooth ; shrub to 6 feet with slender 
arching branches ; hardy and frequent North. Downy-leaved 
Spirea (216) — Spiraea pub^scens. 
B. Margin of leaves serrate or doubly serrate ; stamens longer than 
the petals ; calyx reflexed. (G.) 
G. Upright shrub to five feet with round and usually smooth 
branches ; leaves slightly notched near tip, 1-2J inches long. 
Intermediate Spirea (217) — Spiraea m^dia. 
G. Shrub to 6 feet with smooth but angular branches ; leaves de- 
cidedly notched, 2-3 inches long. Germander-leaved Spirea 
(218) — Spiraea chamaedryf61ia. 
♦ White or pink fiowers in broad and fiat compound clusters at the 
tips of the branches, blooming in June and later, some as late as 
August. (H.) 
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H. StajucnB about as long as the white petals ; leaves Hmall, an 
inch or less long. (I.) 

I. A tall (5-lji feet), graceful, handaome sbrab with deiiae and 
nearly glcibuiar cluaieis (2 inches broad] of small SuweTa ; not 
hardy North. Sold under many names. WEiKiE-t,ic*VEii 
Spiuka ('iii>) — Splnea canteens. 

I, A dwai'f procumbent shrub (8 inehea high) blooming in July 
with leavts j— 1 inch long. DiiCL'HBKiit Spikca — Spirna 
decdmbens. 
H. Stamens longer than the petals. Free-flowering with many clus- 
ter. (J.) 

J, A shrub to 4 feet with smooth round branches, sbarp-polnted 
elongated buds and doubly notched leaves with gland-tipped 
notches. riowers white, in June, Lono-budded Spibka 
(220) — Spinea longig^mmis. 

J. To 3 feet with angular, spreading branches ; small pink flowers 
in small (j-2 inches) clusters, June, July ; not hardy North. 
BRAtiTiFutSrlRBA (221) — SplnES b^a. 

J. Upright to fl feet with round branches (hairy when young) ; 
flowers whits or pale pink in clusters 1-4 Inches broad, in 
August. BROAn-0LF9TEl(E» Sfirba — SpittBa eipfiiiHa. 

J. ITprigbt usually smooth shrub to 4 feet with round branches and 
small pink IJowers In ratber loose cIueuts, the ripe pods spread- 
ing. Hardy and frequent in cultivation (called call6sa) with 
many named varieties. Fortunk'h Sp:rsa (222) — Spirtea 
japfinioa (S, call6Ba, 8. FSrtunei). 

J. Handsome, to 6 feet, free-flowering with large bright pink 
flowers in broad clusters (July, Aug.) ; pale green leaves (S-3 
iuchea long). The rtpe pods do not spread. Pink Hvbriu 
Sfirea — Spirtea Mar^ritse. 

J. .Similar plaiit with paler flowers fsometitnea almost white), June, 
July. The ripe poda somewhat spreading. Fox's Spibka 
— Spinea F6iii. 

J, Small, rarely 2 feet high, of garden origin ; July to Sept. 

BuaALii's Spirea (224) — Spirsa Bumilda, — with whitish or 

dark pink flowers; Antmosv Watehkh's Spirea (226) — 

S. Eumilda Anthony Witterer; and S. Rumalda Lemolnei 

with bright crimson flowers, leaves of the latter more puckered 

or rougher. WiiiTE-FLnwKRKn Sp:mba (223) — Spinea aJbi- 

flfira — with stiH upright branches. 

H. .Stamens longer than the petals (as with the l!i;se section) but less 

free-flowerinft, usually with only terminal clusters. Low shrubs 

rarely S feet high. Pods not apreading. (K. ) 
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K. Shrub with purplish brown whip-like branches ; small white 
flowers in rounded clusters (1^-3 inches broad) in May and 
June ; leaves coarsely, often doubly, serrate, bluish-green be- 
low, lJ-3 inches long. Corymbed Spirba (226) — Spiraea 
corymb6sa. 
K. Later-blooming (June to Aug.) but similar shrubs. Birch- 
leaved Spirba (227) — Spiraea betulif61ia and the follow- 
ing : 
L. Branches yellowish brown with more deeply cut leaves ; 
flowers white. Western Corymbed Spirea (228) 
— Spiraea Iticida. Virginia Spirea — S. virgini^na. 
L. Branches striped dark brown ; rather large white or pale pink 

flowers with round petals. Spiraea sup^rba. 
L. Flowers bright pink in dense clusters 1-2 inches broad. 
Dense-flowered Spirea — Spiraea densifl6ra. 

* Extensively cultivated hybrid Spireas with rounded and very com- 

pound clusters (about as broad as high). Only the commonest are 
given ; new ones of garden origin are constantly being intro- 
duced. (M.) 

Tall-growing (6 feet) with slender upright branches and numer- 
ous rather small lateral clusters (lJ-3 inches) of white or pink 
flowers, June, July. Leaves 1-2 inches long, pale bluish green 
below, rounded at both ends, crenately notched beyond the 
middle. Not fully hardy North. Fontenay's Spirba — Spiraea 
Fonteniysii. 

Smaller shrubs (3-4 feet) with larger terminal clusters on upright 
branches. (N.) 
N. Upright shrub with dark brown branches and oblong smooth 
leaves (1^-2 J inches long) acute at both ends and fully serrate. 
Flowers pinkish white in broad finely pubescent clusters, July- 
Sept. Spiraea conspfcua. 
N. Upright shrub with striped and finely hairy branches ; leaves 
2-3J inches long, elongated and pointed at both ends, fully 
serrate, grayish-hairy beneath. Flowers pink in broad corymb- 
like panicles, July, Aug. Spiraea sanssouci^na. 
N. Similar to the last but the leaves usually rounded at base and 
the flowers a lighter pink, June, July. Noble's Spirea 
(229) — Spiraea Noble^na. (Similar to this, with larger leaves 
and paler flowers. Plumy Meadow-sweet — ^.Spiraea pachysta- 
chys.) 

* Queen op the Meadow and Meadow-sweet Spireas (including 

Schizon6tus, 3d O) with elongated and very compound clusters of 
small white or pink flowers. (O.) 
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O. Leaves smooth, or nearly so and sharply notched eicept at base, 
but not lobed ; blooming JunB-Aug. (P.) 
P. Upright to feet with reddisli-hrown hranclies and -whits 
flowers in leafy pyramid-shaped clusters ; gtamena about as long 
as the petals and white ; pods emuoth. MejLUow-hweet 
— Spirffia ^ba. 
P. With larger and somewhat blushed petals and pink stamens 
longer than the petals. Qceeh ov the Mbadow — Bplriea 
latifdlia. 
F, With pink and white flowers and stamena twice the length of 
the petals ; pods hairy where they join. Willow-lsaved 
Spibea (230) or Meadow-sweet — Spirtea salicifolia. 
P. With bright pink flowers in. narrow clusLers 5-8 inches long, 
stamens more than twine the length of the nearly round petals ; 
leaves coarsely toothed. Mbuziks' Si'iuea (231) — Spiraea 
MSnziesi. 
O. Leaves usually with whitish or brownish hairs tieneath ; flowers 
bright pink, July-Sept. ; ahnibs to tt or B feet with brown hairy 
branches. (Q.) 
Q. Leaves narrow and acute at both ends. Billaeh's Spiri^a 

(232) — Spir»a BUUrdii. 

Q. Leaves broader and rounded at ends. DoncLAfl' Spirea 

(233) —Spirtea Doiiglaai. 

Q. Leaves with brownish liairs beneath. Harduack or Stbeflb 

BuBH (234) — Spirsea tomenthsa. 

Of this last there is a white-flowered variety (lilba). 

O. Leaves broad and decidedly lobed, more or less hairy below ; 

flowers creamy-white, small in very large panicles. A peculiar 

plant which has been called byseveral different names. Shrub to 

20 feet. Hardy with protection to Masaachuaetta. Very variable. 

July. WniTK Beab-lbavbo Spirea (235) — Schizonitus dls- 

Physocirpus. Ninzbabk (338) — Physocarpus opulifftliiia — is an ex- 
cellent shrub, usually considered a Spirfei, to 8 feet high with 
beautiful foliage, flowers and fruit It takes its name from the layers of 
gray bark which, readily peel oft from the stems. It has simple alternate 
somewhat lobed leaves, white spirea-like flowers (In June) and flve 
slightly united bladdery pods which turn purple in late summer and tiU 
fall. There is a variety with golden foliage in the spring, bronzy-later In 
the season, Golijen Ninebark (237) — liitea or atirea. A dwarf form with 
darker, ainnller and fewer-lobPd leaves is n&na. 

This is aueastemAmcricau species and probably tbecommon one in cul- 




FiQ. 23C— Nnebark 

tJvation, but there s a tal er and inr 
TigorouB spec ea f om ea* m \ 
EAHrsRH N HEBABS 1 ysoca I 
amurtnsia, — wh ch can be known bj 
. flmaller and n ore ha ry pods o ly o 

thii-d longer than the calyx lobes t. .„ 
'leaves, also, are more dec ded y lobed ^S^^ 
and more sharply notched 

[Tw g cuttings seed ] 

SoibiiU. The As lea fu 
Spireas are beaut Eul ha dy 
shrubs with p nna a or b p 
nate leaves and sp rea-l ke wb te 
flowers in showy term nal pan 
ides. Except the last spec es 
they all prefer nch and rather 
moist soil. They put out the r 
foliage early in tbe season 

[Twig cnttn^ root cut 
tings ; suckers seeds ] 
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KEY TO THE SORBARIAS 

* Leaves udd-piunate with doubly Beirate blades ; bloomiug Jiine to 

Sept. (A.) 
A. Flower-cluBter 6-12 inches long, June, July ; Hhrab 3-5 feet bigh ; 

bladea 13-23. Moijht4i»-abh Spike* (238) — Sorbiria sorbi- 

f6Ua. 
A. Klower-ciusterS-Sinclie'B long with larger flowers (J iucli broad), 

June, July ; 1-3 feet liigh ; blades 13-17. Lakoe-p lowbred 

SoHBA&iA — Sorbaria grand ifldra. 
A. Flower-cluster H-I2 inches long and 8 Inches broad, flowers only 

] ineb wide, July, Aug.] shrub to S feel ; bladea 15-21 ; twigs 

green. Lihdlei's Sobhaeia — Sorbaria Llndleyfuio. 
A Flower-cluster 12 inches long and broad, flowers large (J-l 

inch), July to Sept.; shrub to 8 teet, very beautiful and 

hardy ; blades not so deeply or doalily cut as the other species. 

Aitchisoh'b Sokbaria — Sorbaria Alwhiaoni. 

• Leaves very tern-like, bipinnate, only 1-8 Inches long wiUi inimite 

blades. Flower-clusters 2-5 Indies long with flowers ^ inch broad. 

This is an American species found la California to Wyoming, but 
rare in cultivation East, though hardy 
to Massac husetu. MiLy oil-leaved 
Sokbaria — Sorbaria millefbllum. 

Astllbe. Japan Astilhe (230) — 
Astilbe japdnica — Is a beautiful tall 
hardy herb often grown as a border 
plant among Sptreas and so like them 
that It is frequently called Spircea 
jap&nica In the nursery catalogues. 
For this reason, although an herb, it 
is included. It lias alternate seyeral- 
llines-compound leaves with H to SO 
notched narrow blades. The small 
white ftowers are in large terminal 
clusters, panicles, in May anti June. 
It is generally cultivated for its forced 
feathery flowers, in winter. As a win- 
dow plant it needs abundant water 
when in bloom. Another plant similar 
to this In appearance of both flowers 
and foliage and often confused with it la 
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AariLBE-LiKE Abchcdb (240) — Anlncus aslilboldes. Botli of these 
plants, though placed b; botaiiibta iu separate families, are popularly and 
in cataloffuae called Spireas. The Aruncus is closely related to the true 
Splreas in the rose ftunily, while the Astilbe ia placed in tbe Saxifrage 
family. The figures given will enable tbe reader to separate these two 
herbs from each other as well as 
to separate both from the trae Spi- 
reaa. The Anincus is a dioecloua 
plant, I.e. the stamens are in the 
flowers of one plant and the piatlla 
are on a separate plant. There are 
many atamens in the slaminate 
plant of Aruncua ; the Aatilbe 
flowera always have both stamens 
and pistils, and ihe stamens are 
only ten in number. 

[Both Astiibe and Aruncus are 
best propagated by divisions.j 



Fto. 240. — Astilbe-like 

Ezochdrda. The Pearl Bushes 
are cultivated for their large pure 
white flowers in clusters in April 
and May. The peculiar fruit, ^hlch 
remains on the bush through the 
winter. Is the most characteristic fea- 
ture by which to know the plant at 
all seasons. There are five bony 
smooth united divisions which, sur- 
rounding a central axis, from the top 
view, look verystar-like. The flowers 
are large, 2 Inches, in terminal 

ciuBtecB about the time the leaves expand and completely cover tbe bush. 

The alternate simple leaves vary from entire-edged on old plants to 

strongly toothed on vigorous young growths. 
apgar's shrubs — 1] 





Fig. 241. — Pearl Bush. 
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There are several species from Asia, rtiough probably the Gral, beluw, is 
tUe only one in general cultivotion as yet This is called Peabl Blsm 
(241) — Exoohorda grandiflbra — and grows in ihe Noilh to aheight of 8 



■rv> 




Fig. 243. — Kerria. 




Ftg. 24 a. — Slepbanandra, 

Tiie lenves are simple, alternate, and 
A Btraggling bush very beautiful 
in flower hut needing pruning or 
hiding of the lower jiortion by 
other plants to make it sightly 
through tbe seuaon. The pruning 
may make a tree-like growth of it. 
Exochorda Albert! is a juore 
vigorous species with darker foliage 
and larger and more numerous 
flowers in the clusters. 

[Seedfl ; twig cuttings ; layers.] 

E£rria jap6nica, Kerria (242) 
or Japanesb 'Rose,' or Globb 
Flower (incorrectly called Cor- 
cbonu), [a an old-fasliioned sbnib 
often cultivated, with green ereet, 
slender, whip-like, pithy stems 6 to 
e feet high, and yellow usoally 
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double flowem tit Inch or more broad. In the rare single-flowered 
form there are five petals and mati; sttiineiia. The leaves are alternate, 
thin, doabl; seirale and plaited, tlie veiiiUi^' is feathered and straight, the 
tips are loDg and slender. The flowers are iLbutiilaat in June and appear 
irregularly through the rest of the 
year. There is a variety with white 

variegated foliage, growing only 2 to ^^>-I^^^S((il'l?'/0(f'' 'V 

8 feet high, argSnteo-variegita, ' 

and another dwarf form with the 
twigs striped yellow and green, - 
aitreo-viltUla. 
[Tnig cuttings; layers; divi^ons.] , 

Stepluiiindra flexn&sa. Stefhan- 

ANDB& (243) is a beautiful smooth '£<- 



Fro. 24B. — Shrubby PotentiTla. 

shrub (S feet) with angular zigzag 
branches and deciduous triangular 
deeply-notched and lobed leaves of 
a peculiar grayish green color (J-IJ 
inches long). The white flowers 
are small and inconspicuous (June) 
in terminal clusters. The small 
pods contain 1 or 2 shining seeds. 
The plant is cultivated for its pe-' 
euliar foliage, which turns a bronze- 
red in late summer. Hardy north 
to Massachuaetlfl if somewhat pro- 





[Twig cuttings; w 



Is.] 



RhodotypoB kertioldes. White Kerria or RnoDOTvpos (244) is another 
hardy Japanese shrub wiUi plaited leaves similar to the last but arranged 
n the stem. The almost pure white single-rose-like 4-petatecl 
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flowett), nt'ar the entis of the brancbE^n, bloam from May until frost. The 
fruit, remHiuing on through the winter, seems like four blacic beads sur- 
rounded by the large peraialenl calyx. The Howtra are IJ incbea broad, 
abundant in May aiid June and appearing irregularly through the real at 
X much-braiicliiug shrub ^ to tt feet lii^h, rendereil 
very uriiauieiital by the foliaj^ as 
a and fruit. 
[Seeds ; twig cuttiiigs.J 

PotentiUa. The Cinql-kfoils are 
large (,'roup of geneially yellow- 




Flo, 248. — CuUeaved ISIaekberry. 



Fig. 247. — Strawberry-Raspberry, 
flowered herbs, but one species fre- 
quent in cultivalion is a valuable 
shnib 1 to 4 feet high with peculiar 
shreddy bark and compound 3- to 
7-hladed leaves. The blades are 
linear, pointed, J-1 inch long with silky surface and rolled edges. The 
flowers are bright yellow, showy, an Inch or more broad with five petals 
and many stamens, blooming through the summer. The fruit appears 
like many dry seeds, uoheneB, in the hairy calyx. PimrBBT Potkm- 
TiLLA or CiHQOBFoiL (245) — PoteutiUa frutiofjsa. [Seeds; divisions.] 

Rtlbus. The Raufbebries, Dewberr:eb, and Bi.ackberiiigb are a 
large and varied group f 1000 siieeies) of useful fruits of the north temper- 
ate zone. Some trail over the ground, others grow to the height of 5 lo 
8 feel ; nearly all are prickly and so are tialU'd Bbajchleb. Only the few 
species cultivated for their beauty need description hero. 
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PuRPLE-FLOWERiNo RASPBERRY (246) — Rubus odor&tus — is of bushy 
growth (3 to 6 feet high) with bristly steins, very large 3- to 6-lobed 
maple-like alternate leaves and large, 1 to 2 inches broad, rose-purple 
flowers in rather large clusters. The fruit, as indicated by its name, is 
raspberry-like but broad and flat, light red and not very edible. It 
blooms and fruits all summer. If it were not for its spreading tendency 
and rank growth, overtopping other shrubs, i% would be a very valuable 
bush for cultivation. It grows well in semishade, so should have a place 
in large grounds. The western species, White-plowerino Raspberry — 
Rubus parviflbrus, — is similar but with white flowers, few in a cluster. 

Strawberry -Raspberry (247) — Rubus rossefblius — is an erect tall- 
growing shrub — 2 to 4 feet high north, but evergreen and much taller 
South, with compound pinnate leaves having 5 to 15 strongly veined 
sharply serrate narrow blades. The showy white flowers are large, IJ- 
2 inches broad, either solitary or in few-flowered clusters. This is a 
beautiful plant and worthy of more general culture than it receives. The 
fruit is large, 1 to IJ inches long, raspberry-like, bright red, but not 
very edible. The double form, * Bridal Rose ' — coron^rius (R. grandi- 
florus) , — is also cultivated. 

WiNEBERRY — Rubus phcBuicol^ius — has the stems densely covered 
with brownish red glandular haii*s and the leaves compound of 3 to 5 
blades, the end one often irregularly lobed. An interesting but not very 
beautiful shrub which kills to the ground in the North. It propagates by 
its rooting tips. 

Cut-leaved or Evergreen Blackberry (248) — Rubus lacini^tus — 
is in the South a tall straggling bush with large canes as thick as the wrist 
and nearly evergreen leaves of many much-cut blades. In the North it 
does not grow tall, but has a more spreading habit, and its leaves are not 
evergreen. It blooms and ripens its black thimble-shaped fruit from late 
summer to Octobjer. The above and a few other species are given in the 
following [Divisions.] 



KEY TO OENAMENTAL BLACKBERRIES AND 

RASPBERRIES 

* Leaves simple, 3-5-lobed ; fruit raspberry- or cap-shaped. (A.) 
A. Flowers very large, 1-2 inches broad ; leaves large, 6-10 
inches broad ; stems not prickly but bristly ; fruit broad, 1 
inch, flat, orange to red. (B.) 

B. Flowers rose-purple in large clusters. Purple-flowering 
Raspberry (246) — Rubus odor^tus. 
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B. Flowere white id smaller clusters. Salhon Berrt. Whitl- 
f LowBuiNu Raspberry — Rubns parviflfirua. 
A. Flowers email, } liicli, white ; leaves small, 2-4 inches ; 
stems reddish, smooth with a few straight pricUes. An excellent 
plant for covering waste places. Hawthohn-lbaved Rabp- 
BEBRV — Bubus cratffigif^liiis. 
•Leaves compound 3- (rarely 5-), bladedi fruit raspberry- or cap- 
sliaped. (C.) 
C. Fruit red (rarely yellow or whitish); Klems prickly and otlen 
slightly bristly. Wild Rbd RaspbkrbT — Riibus iil&UH acu- 
leatlssimuB (R. strigbsus). 
C. Fruit red, small, nearly inclosed in an enlarged calyx; stems 
densely clothed with brown glandular hairs ; leaves white-hairy 
beneath, Winbberry — Rubus phixnicoliialus. 
C. Fruit black ; stems recurving and rooting at tips with straight 

prickles but no hrialles. Blackcap — Rubua occidentfdis. 
C. Fruit black ; stems upright or ascending, with stout recurved 
prickles; leaves white-woolly beneath. SAyn Blackberrt 
— Rubus ciineifiliuH. 

• Leaves compound, 8-7-bladed ; stems long, only half ascending, 

risin); about 2 feet from the ground, armed with strong recurved 
prickles; fruit solid, blackberry-like. Dbwherrv — Kubus villbsos. 
"Leaves pinnate of 6-16 narrow notched blades ; flowers large, I]-2 
inolies broad, while; fruit thimble-shaped, large, I-IJ inches 
long, bright red, not very edible ; erect, tall, kills to the ground 
North hut hardy and evergreen South. STHAWBEHRy-RAapseEBV 
(247) — Rubus ros^fiUus, 

With hairy and hispid stems, var, sorbif6Hus. 

With double flowers, Brier 'Rose' or Bridai, 'Rose' — Var. 
coronarius (R. graudifl6ruB). 

* Leaves of many sharply notched blades forming a twice-compound 

foliage. The three primary divisions are divided into many blades 
somewhat in a pinnate way. The canes and leaves have many 
recurved sharp prickles. In warm countries the canes persist till 
tliey become as thick as the wrist, and form tall bushes with almost 
evergreen leaves ; in the North they show a tendency to spread over 
the ground. The black fruit ripens from summer tiU Oct. Cvt- 
4 Blackbbhry (248) — Kubua lacini&tUB. 



S6aa. The Rose is the moat universally admired and cultivated plant 
n gardens. It would need a large volmiie to do tJie plant justice or U> 
iesi'ribe in an ititelligent way the many thousand named species and 
ariciies. All that will be attempted here is a deaciiptluii of the mMl 




Fio. 249. — Japanese Kough- 



Fin. 250.— DogEoM. 



beautiful and the moat popular of the single-flowering species, 
by a key to a few single-flowered forms ezteuHively cultivated. 

Japahebb Uough -leaved Rose 
(249) — Rosa rugiwa — is a beautiful 
upright shrub (fl feet) with stout stems 
thickly covered with both prickles and 
briatlee. The leaves have 5 to 8 rough 
thick Bbining dark green blades with 
the tower sides lighter and more or 
less pubescent. The flowers are usu- 
ally single, purple or white, 2J t 
inches broad, blooming from May to 
September, The fruit, which soon 
forms, 19 large, 1 incti, brick-red 
and remains on till winter. This is the 
most ornamental of atl rosea for the 
shrubbery and is especially fine in its 
foliage. There are many named va- 
rieties, including a few with somewhat 
double flowera. From eastern Asia, 

[Twig cuttings i seeds ; root cut- 
tings; layeiE.] Fio. SBV — Sweetbriet. 
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Flo. 252. — ijvampRoM. 




Fio. 3S3. — Glossy 




Fio. 254. — Pasture Rom. Fw- IS^. Prairie Kos* 




Pia. 266. — Early Wild Rose. Fra. 257— Memorial Roae. 




Fro. 258. — Macaruiey Rose. Fi<j. 269.- Cherokee 
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KEY TO SOME POPULAR SINGLE ROSES 

* SleDi8 more or less densely coieced mitb both priclilea and brisUcn ; 

sepals remaining on tlie large globular fruit, Erect siirulw with no 
tendency to climbing habit. (A.) 

A. ThII, to 6 feet ; leaves with 5-0 rough thiclt shining oval blades ; 
flowers about 3 inches broad, either white, pink, or purple ; fruit 
(1 inch) brick-red with long more or less spreading sepals, Jap- 
ANESK RouoH-LEAVBD Ro»E (840) — Rosa rughsft. 

A. Low, bushy, 1-4 feet; leaves with 3-0 often resinoua blades; 
flowers solitary, about 2 intihes broad, deep rose color; fruit 
(1-1 inch) with long erect sepals. PRiCKLv Rose — Rosa aoicu- 
Ikrla. 

A. Low, 1-4 feet; leaves with T-11 small, 1 inch or iess, smooth 
not resinous blades; flowers clustered; fruit smooth (J inch), 
with long spreading sepals. Arkansas Rose — Itoea arkansjtna. 

• St«ms anaed with stout recurved spines or prickles and without soft 

hairs (except possibly at base) ; sepals of tbe calyx spreading and 
dropping off from the fruit. Straggling bushes witb a slight ten- 
dency to climbing habits. All are deciduous. (B.) 

B. Fruit oblong and nearly smootli (J-J inch long); leaf-blades S-T, 
coarsely serrate. (C) 

C. Lea^-blades regularly once-«erral«. Duo Bohb (200) — Rosa 
canlna. 

C. Leaf-blades twice-serrate. Swebtbbier or EcLANiJifE (251) 
— Rosa rubiginftaa. 

B. Fruit globular and bristly, about J inch long. (D.) 

D. Lpaf-blades 5-0 (commonly 7), fliiely serrate. (B.) 

B. Leaf-blades elongated, thin. Swahp Rose (2u2) — Rosa 

Carolina. 
B. Leof-bliides thick, dark green and shining above; stems 
brownish red. Glossy Rose (253) — Rosa virginiana (B, 
Itidda). 
D. Leaf-blaUes commonly 5 (rarely 7), conisely serrate; fmit 
with spreading and early deciduous sepals. Pastubs Rose 
(25>) — Rosa hiiinilis. 
D. LeaE-blndes 3 (rarely 5), hairy beneath ; flowers deep red fad- 
ing to whitish ; plant often decidedly climbing. Fkairib Rube 
(255) — Rosa setfgera. 
B. Fruit globular ; with erect persistent sepals, nearly } inch in 
diameter, smooth or nearly so ; stems nearly free from prickles, 
Eabi-V Wilp Rosk (,-^) — li'^sa bifida. 
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■ ProstntW creeping rose mach used to cover banks ; leaf-blades com- 
monly U, very gloBsy and almusl evergreen. Oft«n used for arbors. 
Mkhobial Rose (257) ^ Bosa Wichuraiina. 
" Southern nearly or quite evergreen roses fully hardy only in the Gulf 
states, though found in protected places north to Virginia. Flow- 
era large, 2-3i inches, white (rarely piniish) with thick waxy 
' petals. Handsonie roses with dark shining foliage having sterns 

10-20 feet long with spreading or somewhat climbing habit. (P.) 
F. Leaves with 5-t) blades ; calyx with notched bracts at the base 
and densely silky with hairs ; f i-ult retaining the calyx lobes. 
Macartnet Rose (258) — Rosa bracteita. 
F. Leaves with 3 (rarely 6) blades ; fruit obovoid and without calyx 
lobes when ripe. Chebokeb Rose (259) — Rosa cherok^nsis 
(B. Iffivlgata). 

NeTitksia AlabamtnaiB, Snow Wreath (260) grows 8 to B feet high 
with alternate sifaigbt-veined doubly serrate simple leaves 1 J to 3^ inches 




FiQ. 260. — Snow Wi 



261.— English Hawtboin. 



long. The flowers extend along the wand-like arching stems for several 

. feet, forming ropes of fringe-like flowers, in summer. To the eye these 

flowers consist only of a mass of stamens. The fruit are silky-coated and 
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Fio. 263— Hawthoni.. 





Fia. 264. — Red Haw. Fio. 2U9. — Luug-thonied Haw. 



CRAT^GUS 



seed-like. This exceedingly omaniental and peculiar plant is hard;, with 
protection, north to Mafsacbusetts and blooma every year. [Seeds.] 

Cr&Ueg;tu. - The Haws, Thorns, and Hawthobhb are, in the main, 
thorny shrubs but about half of the species grow occasionally to a height 
which would entitle tiem to the name of trees and a few are always tree- 
like- Of the hundreds of species, given in modern botanic works, whicli 
are U> be found wild in America and Europe, only a few are in general 
cultivation. The simple alternate more or less notched or lobed leaves, 
thorny branches, flve-petaled flowers J to 1 inch broad, in clusters, and 




Fra. 26R. — Large-fruited Tbom. 



Fig. 267. — Evergreen Thuru 



the ponie or apple-like fruit characterize the genus. The flowers are 
usually white, sometimes pink or red, and are in a few cases double. 
Tlie fruit, which except in the double forms is abundant, is rounded, 
small, and tipped with the conspicuous remains of the calyx. 

The commonest Havstboms in cultivation are two speciea from Europe 
which are sold under a score or more of varietal names. These two are 
much alike and are mainly sold under the one name of E^oi-ish Haw- 
moBR or May (261) — Cratfepus Oxyacintha — though more often they 
belong to another species, Cratoegiis montfgyna. This latter has usually 
one stone in the hairy-stemmed fruit ; white the true Cratxgus Oxy- 
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acantlia has two grooved atones in smooth -stemmed trait. Not only is 
CratSBguB monogyna much the commoner in cultivation in America but 
it has many more named varieties, A good idea of the yaHation in this 
species can be gained from the names given tliem ; laciniibta, cut-leaved ; 
quercif61ia, oalt-leaved ; h6rrida, very thorny ; p&idola, weeping ; strfcta, 
very npright ; variegftta, variegated-leaved ; SlhB plfina, wliite-douhle- 
fiowered ; riilira pl6na, red-double-flowered ; bfcolor, two-colored (wliite 
flowers wirh pink edges) ; Paid!, Paul's double scarlet. Of the trna Cra- 
taegus Oiyacaniha there is a very distinct and showy variely, xaulbo- 
cdrpa, with bright yellow fruit. 

[Seeds (1-2 years to grow) ; twig nuttings.] 



KEY TO A FEW OF THE MORE ORNAMEXTAL SPE- 
CIES OF GEAT^OUS, INCLUDING PYRACANTHA 

•Leaves decidedly lobed, (A.) 
A. Fruit t iuch or more wide and retaining the calyx. (B.) 
B. Fruit oval with one stone ; stems of flowers and fruit usually 
distinctly hairy. Hawthorn (202) — CmKegus nionijgyna. 

B. Fruit nearly globular with two stones, each with two grooves 
on the inner Bide. Enulisb Hawtborn or Mw (261) — Cra- 
t^gus Oxyac^ntha.' 

A. Fmit small, only about \ inch wide, and with decidaoua 

calyx. (C.) 

C Leaves deeply cleft, sometimes divided nearly to the midrib, 

}-li inches long; fruit dropping in the early vrinter; spines 

Stout, l-Ij inches long. Pabblev-lbavbi) Haw (2((3) — Cra- 

tffigus MarshdJUi (C. apiifdlia). 

C. Leaves less deeply cleft and larger, 1 J-3 inches long; fruit 
remaining on through the winter; spines slender, l)|-2 iuohea 
long. Washington Tiiobn — Cratfegua rhanopirum (C. 
cordita). 

• Leaves doubly serrate rather than lobed, broad at baae. (D.) 
D. Leaves thick ; flowers large, J-1 Inch wide, with yellow an- 
thers ; fruit with 3-5 stones. (B.) 
E. Leaves widest at or beyond Ihe middle ; stamens 10 ; fruit 
nearly globular, ^ inch, dark crimson, ripening late in Oct. 
and soon dropping. Scarlet Haw — Craliegns coocfnea. 
E. I.<eavea widest near the base ; stamens 20 ; fruit ripening in 
Aug., large. J-1 inch, pubescent, scarlet wilh darker dots, on 
drooping stems, flosb yellow, dry and mealy. Ked Haw 
(204) — CratssguB miillis. 
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B. Leaves widest near the middle ; stamens 8-12 ; fruit globular 
(J inch), crimson, ripening near end of Sept. and remaining on 
for several weeks on erect slender stems ; thorns slender, long, 
2-4 inches. Long-thorned Haw (265) — Crataegus macra- 

c&ntha. 
D. Leaves thin, only half as wide as long, and widest near the 
center ; flowers J inch wide ; stamens 20 with rose-colored an- 
thers ; fruit oval or pear-shaped, i inch long, dull red, with 2-3- 
stones; spines slender, straight (1-2 inches). Pear H-aw — 
Crataegus Chapm^i Pluken^tii. (C. tomentosa of the Linnean 
herbarium.) 
» Leaves deciduous, narrow and unnotched at base, somewhat wedge- 
shaped, notched at end, and sometimes somewhat 3-lobed at tip. 

(r.) 

p. Tall shrubs or small trees occasionally 30 feet high with many- 
flowered clusters. (G. ) 
G. Leaves wedge-shaped, usually thick, dark green and shining 
above (1-4 inches long); fruit globose (J inch long) with 
greenish dry and mealy flesh and usually 2 stones, ripening in 
Oct. and lasting through the winter ; stamens 10 with rose- 
colored anthers. Cockspur Thorn — Crataegus Crus-gdlli. 
G. Leaves obovate, sometimes slightly lobed beyond the middle, 
2-3 inches long ; fruit red or yell6w with white dots, oblong 
(I inch), on stout, drooping stems, ripening and falling in Oct.; 
stamens 20 with rose-colored, or yellow, anthers. Large- 
fruited Thorn (266) — Crataegus punctata. 
G. Leaves spatulate or oblanceolate, often 3-lobed at the end, 
1-2 inches long; fruit globose, small, J inch, ripening in Oct.; 
stamens 20 with rose-colored anthers. Small-fruited Thorn 
— Crataegus spathulkta. 
P. Small shrub 3-10 feet high ; flowers usually solitary, J inch broad ; 
leaves f-1 J inches long ; thorns numerous, J-2 inches long ; fruit 
globose, yellow, J inch. One-flowered Thorn — Crataegus uni- 
fl6ra (C. tomentosa of the Linnean description). 
♦ Leaves evergreen, small, |-1J inches long, narrow with crenulated 
edges ; flowers white, small, in clusters, stamens about 20 with yel- 
low anthers ; fruit small, J inch, bright red (rarely yellow or 
white), remaining on through the winter ; twigs ending in many 
sharp thorns. Usually small shrubs rarely 10 feet high ; hardy to 
Massachusetts if somewhat protected, genus Pyracd<ntha, often 
called Crataegus. (H.) 
H. Young twigs grayish -pubescent ; leaves lanceolate, f-1 f inches 
long ; fruit bright red, orange, or white. Evergreen Thorn 
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(267) or Fire Thohh — Cotoneikter Pj'racSnUia (Pyracantha 

cocctnea). 

Young twiga rusty-pubescent ; leaves BomHwhal longer, narrower 

and more glossy; fruit orange-red, Pyracantba crenulUa 

(CratiBguB crenul&ta). 




Fio, 370. — Bnnnii-lBaved C 



Fio. 271. — CiiminoD Cotoneaatsr. 



Cotoneister. The Cotoneasters are low riinibs with elternato small 
en lire -edged thick leBvea usually white-hairy below. The flowera, tisually 
clustered, atv amall, five-petHlled, white or flesh -colored, In spring, ata- 



COTONEA8TER 



mens about 20. The fruit is a red or reddish drupe-like berry with 

2 to 5 stones, remainiug on ihrougli the winter. 'I'hese are excellent 

plants for dry Buan; places. Most 

of the species are hardy as far north 

ae Ne w York and all have decorative 

value in their fruit if not their 

fiowelB. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings for e 
a.] 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF C0T0NEA8TER 

* Low prostrate plants with small leaves, J-f inch long, evergreen or 

nearly so ; pink or white flowers in clusters of 1-3 and bright red 
berries. Excellent for rockeries. (A.) 
A. Leaves roundroval, pointed, J-| inch long; flowers pink with 

erect petals, in June; fruit oblong, bright red. Prostrate 

CoTONEASTER — Cotoncastcr horizont^lis. 
A. Leaves wedge-shaped, shining above and densely hairy below; 

flowers (J-J inch long) white with spreading petals, May, June. 

Small-leaved Cotoneaster (268) — Cotoneaster microphylla. 
A. Similar to the last but with rather dull oval leaves J-J inch long. 

Box-leaved Cotoneaster — Cotoneaster buxif61ia. 
A. Similar to the last but of more upright growth; leaves more 

rounded, hairy below ; the bright red fruit remaining on through 

the winter. Evergreen Cotoneaster (269) — Cotoneaster 

rotundif61ia. 

A. Leaves roundish to obovate, J-} inch long, grayish or whitish 
beneath, smooth above ; flowers white in 3-6-flowered clusters 
with spreading petals. May, June. Round-leaved Cotoneaster 
(270) — Cotoneaster nummulkria orbicularis. 

* More or less erect shrubs reaching the height of 4 or 6 feet. (B. ) 

B. Leaves white-hairy beneath ; flowers with erect petals ; fruit 
red. (C.) 

C. Flowers pale-pinkish in small nodding clusters. May, June; 
leaves smooth, dark green above, thick, oval (|-2 inches long) ; 
fi-uit globular, bright red. Common Cotoneaster (271) -^ 
Cotoneaster vulgaris. 

C. Flowers 3-12 in cluster, white, June ; leaves dull green above 
(1-2 J inches long), oval, blunt ; fruit bright brick-red. Woolly 
Cotoneaster (272) — Cotoneaster tomentbsa. 

B. Leaves green both sides ; flowers with spreading white or pinkish 
petals in 2-5-flowered clusters. (D.) 

D. Leaves small — J-l inch, roundish, pointed, nearly evergreen ; 
fruit bright red. Simond's Cotoneaster — Cotoneaster 
Simonsi. 

D. Leaves larger — lJ-3 inches long; flowers nodding; fruit deep 

red, oblong. Pointed-leaved Cotoneaster — Cotoneaster 

acuminata. 

B. Leaves whitish beneath (J-IJ inches long), deciduous; flowers 

with spreading petals in erect many-flowered (3-20) clusters; 

fruit red. (E.) 
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E. 3-13-flowered clUBMiB with abort hairy stems ; braochee erect 

or spreading, aometiroes prostrate. Round-lbatbd Cotonbas- 

TBK — CotoneasMr □ummulkria. 
B. Flowers Id large 6-20-(lowered clusters with smooth stems, 

Maj. Fine in flower but not free-fruiting. Chimesb Coto- 

NBABTBR (27S) — Cotoneaster multifldra. 
• Large shrub to 20 feet, not hardy North. The largest and possibly the 
most beauUful species for both flowers and fruit. Flower-clusters 
Tery large, April, May ; fruit scarlet ; leaves oblong, acute at both 
ends, nearly evergreen (2~6 inches long), smooth above, hairy 
beneath when young. Cotonbastbb (274) — Cotoneaster frfgida. 




Fia. 276. — Panlcled Photinia. 



Fra, 276. — Toyon. 



Photlnia. The Photinias are tall Bbrabe or small trees from China 
and Japan with simple alternate usually notched leaves and small white 
flowpTs in large white clusters, in summer. The small but very decorative 
red fruit remain on the plants throi^ much of the winter. The flowers 
and fruit are in rounded clusters, corymbs or panicles, IJ to 6 inches 
broad. The flowers have 5 rounded petals and 10 to 20 stamens. The 
pnme-like fruit is smnll. } inch, one- or two-seeded with a hollowed or 
dented end. The evergreen species are hardy only South, but the decldu- 
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oiiB one can be grown north to Maasachuaelta, The tniils rBlain llieir 
color until miiiwinter and aro not eaten by the birrlM. 

[Sl'B(1« ; twig euUiiigs ; Injurs.] 

KEY TO THE SPECIES OF PHOTINIA 

" Leaves deciduous i flowers In rjnbs IJ-S inchua broad i hardy to 
Massachusells. Uyngll slir b tol) feet with slender branches; 
leaves shorC-stemmed brnade n(, totrardH the tip, acute-pointett, 
sharply serrate, dark green an 1 smooth above (lj-3 inches long] ; 
flowers While in clusters lenn at i short side-branches, June ; 
pomes ) inch long, bright scarlet on* warty Bl«ms. CoKtHliETi 
Pkotisu — Photinia viU6aa. 
■ Leaves evei-greeo, smooth ; flowers in large panicles, May-July ; 
fruit bright red ; hardy south. (A.) 
A. Shrub to 20 feet; leaves dark shining aimve, jeUowish green 
below, 5-7 inches long, finely SL-rratu ; flower- and fruit-clustera 
6 inches broad, fruit J inch, red, stamens ^0 ; hardy with protec- 
tion to Wofihingtou. Panici.ed Photinia (275) — Pliotinia 
serrul&ta. 
A. Shrub to 6 feet ; leaves tapering at base, broadening near tip, 
Dntly serrate, 2-4 inches long ; flower- and tmit-clustecs 8-4. 
inches broad, stamens 20. Suuotu PonTiNtA — Photinia gl&bra. 
A. Shrub or small tree to 20 fCet; leaves broadening towards base, 
acute at both ends, sharply serrate, sliinlng above (2-4 inches 
long) ; flower- and fruit-clusters broad, 2-o inches; stamens 10; 
pomes bright red, j inch, Chkistmab BEaKi or Tovox (279) — 
Photinia (Heteromfilos) arbutif61ia. 

Ameldnchier. The Jcn^berries, Shad Bubiihs, or Servicb-buhbies 
are shrubs orsmall trees with early flowers having 5 usually long and nar- 
row petals and many stamens. Tlie small purple edible pomes are ripe in 
June and July. There are several varieties or speeies which are desirable 
Bhrubs, though infrequent in cultivation. The dwarf species furnish very 
good small sweet summer fruits witli about \0 seeds. Until recent yeara 
about all the forms have been considered aa varieties of one species, but 
now that the modern worker has taken hold of the matter no one enn 
predict what the result will be. The early bloom, when the leaves are 
just appearing, with the elongated petals and the early rippning of the 
severai-eeedeil sweet berry, will enable one to recognise the genus. Tha 
leaves are simple, alternate, feather- veined and with usually notched 
edges. The moat easily recognized differences hctwciTi (lie named species 
will be found in the foliage. [Seeds; auokera.] 



^ 
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Fig. 2TS1. — Low Junebecry, 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF AMELAHCHIER 

■ Tall-growing more or leaa iree-llke forms. (A.) 

A. Upright roTinil-lieaded tree -26-10 feet ; leaves ovate with rounded 
01' notahed. base (3-4 iiicbes long), seiraled edga, dark and dull 
green nbove ; fruit \-\ inch, ted to purple with a bloom. Shad 
Busn or SxBVtci^-uuitnt (.211) — Amelanchier canadensis. 

A. Shrub or small tree, tliougb Bometiinea reaching tlie height of 
3D feet ; leaves oval-oUOng pointed at lip, rounded and souietimes 
notched at base, densely white-woolly beneath when young and 
somewhat so even in age ; Sower-clusters short and many- 
flowered, petals \ inch long; fruit globular (^ inch). Suau 
Bdsw or Common Dwarf or Nobtiiwebtbrn Jcnebebbt — 
Amelanchier canadensis Botry&plum (A. Botryaplnm). 

A. Shrub or tree 12 teat with broad blunt coarsely notched thick 
leaves (1-lJ Inches broad and long) ; fruit large — sometiines 
nearly 1 loch, dark blue to black. Ai.DEB-i.iSAYBt> Sebvii'b- 
BEHBT (278) —Amelanchier alnifblia. 

< Mure shrubby growths (oligncflrpa, the tallest, less than 10 feet). (B.) 

B. Low straggling bush with rounded coarsely notched leaves (1-3 
inches long); petals { inch long. iio[iKi>-LBAVKD Junkueruv 
— Amelanchier spicata (A. rotuudif61ia). 

B. Low, 1-3 feet high ; leaves J-lj inches long naually rounded at 
both ends, serrate ; petals short and only about \ inch long. 
I>ow JcKEBHRRV (2T1)) — AmclBnchler spicbta. 

B- Shrub 2-8 feet high with nearly solitary flowers (1 to 4) ; leaves 
narrow — about 8 times as long as broad, sharply serrate ; fruit 
pear-sbai)ed (i inch long). Obi.o.iu-fruited Junebbkuv (280) 
— Amelanchier oligocirpa. 

Pyms. The Pears — Pyrus, Apples — Milus, QntiiCKs — Cydfinia, 
MouKTAiN AsauB^ — S^rbus, CBosEUERKiEa — Arhnia, and Meulaus 
— MSspilus — are ofleu united into the one generic group I^Jru-s and tor 
our purpose B^e placed in one key. Most of the species are cultivated for 
llieir usefiU fruits and are trees in form nnd size and so not properly in- 
cluded here. A few are always shrubby and some are very ornamentaJ, 

The most extensively cultivated species isJa'pan or Flowering QoiHaa 
(381) — Pyrns japdnica, — a thorny shrub with large red, scarlet, or 
white flowers In enrty spring, about tbe time the leaves expand. The large 
not very edible quince-like fruit is ripe in the fall. The leaves are alter- 
nate, simple, notclied, iiud have at their bases conspicuous stipules. The 
flowers, if single, have 6 nearly orbicular petals and usually i^ow In. 




Fia. 2J3. — QWiieBoQ* 
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cluBtera of 2 to 3. There are a dozen or more varieties in cultivation dif- 
fering in color or doubling of tlie flowent and in the spreading or upright 
characC«r of the shrub. The plant is a fine one for hedges or tlie shrub- 
bery ; height about 5 feet. The usual name ia catalogues is Cydonia 
japdnii 




Common or Red Chokbherby (282) — I'yms arbutif61ia — is an up- 
right or spreading shrub (2-iafeet) with alternate simple serrate leaves 
(lJ-8 inches long) ; the white or pinkish-tinted flowers are ^ inch wide 
in broad clusters, 1 to 2 inches wide, March to May. Tliese clusters of 
flowers, as well as the under sides of the leaves, are very grayish-hairy. 
The nearly globular pomes are red, about \ inch across, ripe in August' 
and remain on till late fall or early winter. There is a, closely related 
species with smoother leaves and black fruit which soon falls, Black 
Chosbberrv — Pyrus nigra, — also one with purple fruit, Pubple Chokb- 
BBRRT — Pyrusatropurpiirea. [Seeds.] 

KEY TO THE SHRUBBY AND MORE ORNAMENTAL 
SPECIES OF PYRUS 

Species with simple leaves. Including Malus, Cydonia, Aronia, and Mes- 
piluB. For the pinnate-leaved MousTAiN Asnts — Sorbus, see p, 186. 
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* Fruit large, 1-6 inches, yellow or greenish yellow ; very aromatic, 

with 5 many-seeded cells. Quinces — Cydonia. (A.) 
A. Stipules small ; shrubs or small trees to 15 feet ; cultivated for 
fruit. (B.) 
B. Leaves entire-edged ; flowers white or light pink (2 inches 

broad) ; fruit light yellow (2-4 inches broad). Common 

Quince — Pyrus vulgaris. 
B. Leaves finely serrate; flowers light pink; fruit dark yellow, 

oblong (4-6 inches long). Hardy to Philadelphia and highly 

ornamental. Chinese Quince (283) — Pyrus (Cydbnia) 

sinensis. 

B. Leaves finely serrate ; flowers about single, large, white ; 
fruit when ripe (after frost) brown, round (IJ inches 
broad), and with the top of the ovaries exposed. Hardy to 
central New York. Medlar (284) — Pyrus (Mespilus) ger- 
md,nica. 

A. Stipules large; spiny shrubs under 6 feet high, cultivated for 
ornament; flowers in leafless clusters, March, April. Hardy 
north. (C. ) 

C. Shrub 3-6 feet; flowers white, pink, scarlet, orange, etc., 
sometimes double. Japan or Flowering Quince (281) — 
Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica. 

C. Shrub 1-3 feet ; flowers orange-scarlet ; foliage sometimes 
variegated with pink and white. Dwarf Flowering Quince 
(285) — Pyrus (Cydonia) Maiilei. 

* Fruit j-1 inch, usually very sour, red or red-cheeked, the cells of the 

fruit few-seeded. Crab Apples — Malus. (D.) 
D. Leaves serrate but not lobed at end. Japan species. (B.) 

B. Flowers rose-colored in few-flowered clusters ; spreading bush 

or small tree. Ringo Crab — Pyrus Ringo. 
B. Flowers red in many-flowered clusters on red stems ; fruit 
remaining through the winter. Kaido Crab — Pyrus Kkido. 
D. Leaves coarsely serrate and often lobed at end. American 
species ; usually trees. (P.) 
P. Flowers white (1 inch wide) blooming when leaves are grown. 

Oregon Crab Apple — Pyrus fiisca. 
P. Flowers rosy-red, fragrant, blooming with the leaves. (G.) 
G. Leaves broad, often lobed. Wild or American Crab 

Apple — Pyrus coron^ria. 
G. Leaves narrow, thick and not lobed. Narrow-leaved 
Crab Apple (286) — Pyrus angustifblia. 

* Fruit small, size of peas, on long stems in umbels. Cherry Crab 

Apples from Asia — Malus. (H.) 
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H. Flowers small, white or pinkish ; leaves very variable, often 

lobed ; low bUflh to 30 feet. Dwarf Cbab — Pyrus Torfngo. 
H. Flowers rosy-red appearing with the leaves ia large showy 
clusters ; fniit red, not persistiug till winter, seeds not cspeulally 
large; plant often thorny. FLowKBiNa Ckab — Pynis florU 
bill ids. 
H. Similar to the last but with large seeds ; flowers often double. 
Faurman's Crab— Pyrus Hslliana. 
"Flowers and small fruit in terminal compound clusters, cymes ; 
■ shrubs to 12 feet. Chokeberribs — Aronia. (I.) 
I. Lower side of leaves and flower-clusters woolly ; fruit red, 
reuiaining through the winter. Bed Chobeberrv (282) — 
Pyrus arbutifftlia. 
I, Leaves and flower-clusters nearly smooth ; fruit black, ripe in 
Sept. andsooii falling. Black Chokeberrt — Pyrus melanoc&rpa 
(P. nigra). 
I. Like the last, but with purple fndt. Purple Ciiokeuehrt — 
Pyrus atropurptirea. 

Sdrbns. Shrubs with compound leaves (the first species has fully 
separated blades only at hase] and terminal clusters of small red fnilt. 
The Mountain Ashes ate generally tree-like in form aud size, some 
reaching the height of 40 or 50 ft. [Seeds.] 



KEY TO THE MORE SHRUBBY MOUNTAIN ASHES 

• Leaves compound only at base with lips deeply notched ; shrub or 

small tree lo IS feet. A hybrid form sold under many names. 
Pyrus (SorbuB) spfiria. 

* Leaves fully pinnate. (A.) 

A. Leaves with 7-15 sharply serrate but rather blunt blades dark 
green above, pale beneath, lJ-3 Inches long ; winter buds gluti- 
nous and almost free from hairs. Western Mountain Ash — 
PjruB silch&isifl (P. (Sorbus) sambucif Mia) . 

A. Leaves with 11-15 long-pointed blades about 2 inches long; 
winter buds with long white hairs ; branchlets red, glossy and 
smooth. Pyrus (Sorbua) thianschinica. 

CalycintbuB (or Biitnferia). The Swekt-scbstbd Surius or Caro- 
lina AtuspirKs are popular sliruhs much cultivated for tlieir sweet- 
scented purple or reddinh brown flowers in spring or early summer. The 
leaves are large, en tire- margined, and opposite. The flowers have man^ 
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thick petal-like paila ivhii:]i, when bruised, give oH a a ng a rawb ry 
like odor. The fruil, not often produced, is a large ( 2J n b s 
long) nodding pear-shaped afCiur much like a rose hjp and fi d w h 
many large shining brown seeds. The species differ bu U 

Three species are native to the eastern United States one o Callfor 
nia, ntid the others are from eastern Asia. The one most frequent in 
cultivation U Caholtna Allspice or Stkawberht Shrdb (287) — Caly- 
cantLuH fldridua. This has its leaves moat densely-hairy beneath and 
lias the most pleasantly scented flowers. The tallest species, to 12 feet, 
and the one with the largest leaves is Western Swebt Sbbuh — Cnly- 
cantbUE occldentMis — from California. 

[Seeds; layers; suckers; divisions.] 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF CALYCANTHUS 

■ Winter buds small and without scales ; flowers blooming after the 
leaves expand. (A.) 
A. Bushes S-O feet high ; flowers li-2 inches broai). (B.) 
B. Leaves densely pubescent beneath. Stihwkbrby Sbritb 

(287) — Calycanthus flftridus. 
B. Leaves amooUi and green beneath. Cardliha Allspice — 

CalycRuthUB f^rtllis. 
B. Leaves whitish (glaucous) beneath. Glaccous Sweet-scented 
Shbi:b (288) — Caiycanthns glaiicus. 
A. Bushes tall, to 12 feet ; flowers light brown, 3 inches broad j 
leaves green beneath, 4-8 inches long. Western Sweet- 
scented SBittin (280) — Calycanthus occideutjilis. 
> Winter buds larger and scaly ; flowers blooming before the leaves 
expand. ( Chi mon&n thus.) (C.) 
C. Outer flower parts yellow, inner ones alriped, flowers small ; 
leaves thin, whitish beneath. Oriental Sweet-scented Sbbub 
(380) — CalycanthuB prfecox. 
C I>eave3 thick, inng-pointed, shining above. Thick-leaved 
Swel:t SiiKL'B — Calycanthus nltens. 

Escallilnla. Tlie GscAt,t/>NiAa are evergreen shrubs or trees with 
scattered simple serrated leaves, viscid twigs, and strong-Kcetited regular 
fi-pelaled 5-Btamened flowers in terminal clusters, in spring and summer. 
Fruit 2-3-ceIled dry capsule. They are hardy only In the Gulf states, 
though with protection may be cultivated north to Washington. 

[Twig cuttings ; layers ; suckers.] 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF ESCALLONIA 

■ Flowers white. (A.) 
^, Branches round ; leaves 2-4 Inches long, linear, minutely 

notched, short-stemmed ; flowers J inch hroad in large clusters. 

MuKTEvii>BO EscALLOMA (2SI) — Escallonia montevid^nsis. 
A. Branches trian^lar ; leaves broader than the last and dlatincd; 

notched ; shruh hairy all over. Hairt Escallonia — Escallonia 

pulveruMnta. 

A. Branches rod-like, light brown ; leaves narrow but broadest 
towards tip and practically sessile ; flowers small in dense ter- 
minal clusters. The most hardy species. Wand-stkhhed Es- 
callonia — Escallonia virg&ta. 

•Flowers red or pink. (B.) 

B, ' Branches red and angled ; leaves glossy ; flowers pink in close 

terminal clusters ; shrub 2-5 feet. OnriAN Moctntaih Bscai^ 
LONiA (2S2) — Escallonia organ^nsis. 
B. Branches twiggy and erandular-hairy ; leaves small, broader 
towards tip and sharp-toothed ; flowers long and tubular, bright 
red in short clusters. ' Red Ebcalloku (293) — Escallonia 
rfibra. 




Fig. 294. — Slender Ueotiii 



Rongh-leaved Deutzla. 
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DeAtzU. The Dbdtzias are beautiful, nearly hard; Asiatic shrubs 
in extensive cultivation with duBtered white or pink flowers in spring and 
aumiuer. The opposite simple leaves are covered (as seen with a, lens) 
witli star-shaped hairs. The flovrets, when single, have 6 thick petals 
and 10 stamens with broad flat stalks; they are in chiBters (racemes, 
corymbs, and panicles) at the ends of the branches. The fruit is bemi- 
spheric with tlie calyx lobes. If not deciduous, on the broad end ; the 
seeds are numerous in the 3 to 5 cells. The flowers are J t« } inch 
broad and the seed pod } to j inch. 




The smallest species, SiEEotn's Beutzu — Deutzla Sieholditaa, — 
grows only 2 feet high, with white flowers in June, and is rare in cultiva- 
tion. The next in size. Slender Deutj;!* (204) — Deutzia gracilis, — 
is about 3 feet high wltli slender and often arching branches, larger and 
more abundant white flowers in May acid June, and is common ; in this 
the stamens are much shorter than the erect petals. 

There are several tall species, to 7 feet, with rough leaves and sin- 
gle or double, white or reddish flowers. The most common of these, 
KouQll-LEAVED DbUTKlA (285) — DeutzIa scibra, — and ita many varieties 
(crenita. Pride of Rochester, Rrwe-tinted Double Deutzia (206), WS- 
tereri, etc ) ha\p erect petals, blooming June and July. The otlier 
species have spreading and, in tlie bud, more or less lapping petals, the 
flowers in broad flat clusters, corymbs Several species have yellow or 
variegated foliage [Twig cuttlnga ; seeds.] 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF DE0TZIA 

■ Flowers in elongated cluatera Willi tlie petals edge to edge, not lap- 

Qg. (A.) 

A. Low plant, 2 feet, with Bmall light green rough leaves ; flowers 

in compound clust«rB, paniDles. Siebolu's Deutzia — Deutzia 

Siebuldi&na. 

A. Lovr plant, 3 feet, with amftll, bright green rather smootli 

leaves and flowers in nearly simple clusters, raceinex. 

Slender Dbltkia or Bniii*!. Wukath (2IM) — Dtutzia grftcilis. 

A. Tall plant. (I feet, with doll screen rough leaves (1-3 inchi^s 
lung) ; flowers in cuinpuund uluBtcra, panicles. lioEJOu-LBAVisD 
Dbijtku (205) — Deutzia scibra. 

•Flowera in hroad clusters, corymbs, (B.) 

B. Tall, 7 feet ; flowers white with the petals edge to edge in Iha 
hud; leaves dark green abuvv, much papier beneath. DeulKia 
dfscolo)'. 

B. S-4 feet ; petals edge to edge, pinkish outside ; calyx red. Pa- 
TUNo SNow-t'^owKH^Deulzia discolor purpurdscens. 

B. Spreading Ehrub to 3 feet ; flowers white with pHtaln partially 
lapping in the bud. Lkmoine's 
Dkl'tzia (2f>7) — Deuizia Le- 
ni6inei. 
B, Ereut shrub to 6 feet ; flowers with 
llitiv petjila decidedly lapping at 
their ed^s in the bud. Shall- 
Fi.owEREn Del't/ia — Deutzia 
parvifl6ra. 

HydrAagea. The most popular 
shnib in cuilivation North at the 
opening of the twentieth century 
was, probably, a variety pf one of the 
26 species of Hydrangeas, Largb- 
FLOWEBED Htdhahciea (2DS) — Hy- 
drangea pouicul&ta gi'undlfldra. The 
Uydrangeaa have opposite simple 
serrated (rarely lobcd) leaves. Hie 
flowers are usually of two kinda in 
large more or less rounded ellwteta, 
small ones with 4 or (i petals and 
I, producing small cap- 
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HYDRANGEA 



aahe nilh m&Qy aeeds, and large ones trith spreading petal-tike parts 
having no Btamans or pUtils and so producing no seeds. 
There is another genus, of plants 



with such snowball-like clusters of 
sterile flowers, belonging to another 
family of pl&nts. This is the genus 
oi Vibumuma, which also have op- 
posite simple (sometimes lobed) 
leaves (seep. 219). The Viburnums 
are the earlier bloomers, all in 
bloom by the end of May, while 
of the Hydrangeas none are in 
bloom till late in Jane and a num- 
ber bloom In July and August. 
The Vibumuma practically all have 
white flowers and produce drupes 
with a large flat seed for fruit. 
The Hydrangeas have while, pink, 
blue, and red flowers and produce 
sLuatl pods with many seeds. 

The last species given in the key 
is Hydrangea hort^nsis, from China 
and Japan. This is so tieqnently 





Fro. 300. — Hortensia Hydrangea. 
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Fill. 304. — lii'uyUyUnuigea. Pio. 300. — Nepal Hydtangu. 
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coltiyated as a tub plant North and as a hardy plant South that it de- 
serves a paragraph of description. It has been in cultivation for so many 
centuries by those most successful horticulturists of eastern Asia that 
there are hundreds of named varieties. These can be separated into 
three well-marked groups and for such a handbook as this no more, of 
practical value, can be included : — 

1. The Japdnica group vdth broad flat clusters of mixed sterile and 
fertile flowers (299). 

2. The Hort^nsia group with nearly globular clusters of almost all 
' sterile flowers (300). 

3. The Stell^ta group vdth flowers having many narrow divisions 
(sepals). [Twig cuttings ; layers; suckers; divisions.] 



KEY TO THE HYDEANGEAS 

* Flowers abundant in large pyramidal clusters. (A.) 

A. Leaves not lobed, large, 2-6 inches long, serrate ; flower-clusters 

6-12 inches long, flowers whitish, the large, sterile ones changing 

to purplish (Aug., Sept.) ; capsule with the calyx at about the 

middle. (B.) 

B. About half of the flowers sterile, July-Sept. ; shrub or tree to 

30 feet. Paniclbd Hydrangea— 'Hydrangea panicul^ta. 
B. Three fourths of the flowers sterile and larger. Abundant- 
flowered Hydrangea — Hydrangea panicul^ta floribiinda. 
B. Nearly all the flowers sterile in extra large clusters. Large- 
flowered Hydrangea (298) — Hydrangea paniculkta grandi- 
flbra. 
A. Leaves 3-7-lobed, large, 4-8 inches long ; flowers pinkish, June, 
July; shrub with spreading branches to 6 feet. Oak-leaved 
Hydrangea (301) — Hydrangea quercifblia. 

* Flowers in broad flat or globular clusters. (C.) 

C. Styles of the pistil usually 2 ; capsule with the calyx at the tip. (D . ) 

D. Flower-clusters wrapped, before expanding, with 6-8 large 

deciduous bracts ; low shrub to 5 feet. Hydrangea involucr^ta. 

D. No such bracts ; erect shrubs 4-10 feet ; leaves 3-6 inches long 

on long stalks. (E.) 

E. Leaves nearly smooth on both sides, ovate to cordate. (P.) 

P. Very few enlarged sterile flowers. Wild Hydrangea 

(302) — Hydrangea arborfiscens. . 
P. About all the flowers sterile. Hills of Snow — Hy- 
drangea arbor^scens st^rilis. 
P. Leaves especially broad and heart-shaped. Heart-leaved 
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"Wild Htdrahoba (303) — Hydrangea arbor^scens cor- 

E. Leaves densely whitish-hair; beneath ; sterile flowen &ban- 
dant at edge of cluster. Ghav Htdranqba (304) — Hy- 
drangea ra^liSta.. 
C. Styles of the pistil uauall; 3 ; capsule with the cnAyx near the 
middle ; leaves coaraely serrate ; flowera more or less sterile 
(Jnne, July). 
O. Leaves densely pubescent beneath, 4-S inches long ; leaf 
stem deeply grooved and margined, Nepal Htd&anoba 
(306) — Hydrangea vestita. 
Or. Leaves less pnbeacent and smaller, 3-& inches long ; leaf stem 
not margined ; flower-clu-iter smaller but denser ; hardy North. 
Bhbtborsbider's HrnitANRKA — Hydrangea Br^tschneideri. 
G. Leaves large, 6-8 inches, almost smiKith j ttowBr-clnsters 
lai^B ; Bowers white, pinlt or bluisli, few or ail sterile ; not fully 
hardy north of Washington ; cultivated in hundreds of varieties 
South and as tub plants North. Common Hi-uhanqea C2»B) 
(300) — Hydrangea hortenais, 

Phlladilphus. The Svrin«a» or MonK Okanoeb are among the most 
popnl^ir of ornamentBl shnibs. They can be known by the opposite sim- 
ple deciduous leaves and the large, 1 to 2 inches, white i: 




Fm. aoil. — Giildeu Syringa. 



Fig. 307. — Falqontr'aSyringa. 



PHILADELPHUS 
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bro&dl;Bpreaditag,4-petaledflo< 

in cluBtars. These flowers are, gen- 
erally, very Hweet-acented, June 
and July, and have many stamens. 
The leaves are usually 3-ribbed from 
the base with margins generally 
notched and sometimes somewhat 




— Broad-leaved Syrlnga. 



FlQ. 311. — Gordon's Sytinga. 
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lobed. The fruit is a, dry hemispheric capaale above a. 4-lobed broadly 
epreuding calyx ; this, when ripe, Bplita iniu 4 valvce and has msny seeds. 
The number of species £30) and especially the inareaaing number of hy- 
brids reader the forms difficult to distinguish. About all of the species 
are fully hardy North. It is unfortunate that the nanae Syrioga was given 
by I.iniiieuB to the lilacs. This has led to confusion between hotanists 
and the people for 160 years. The public sUll use the name Syringa for 
these white-fl<iwered shrubs. 

The smallest speoies, 3 feet, Suall-lbaved Strinoa, Philadelpbua 
microphyllus, has entire-edged leaves (J-I inch loug) and deliciously 
fragrant floweia (1 inch) in clusters of 1 to 3. The commonest species, 
Mock Obangk or Strinoa — Phiiadelpbus coroniriua — grows to the 
height of 10 feet with upright branches having clusters of 5 to i) ereamy- 
whilfi very fragrant flowers. The moat showy of all. Lbmoink's Stris- 
o* — Piiiladelphus Lenidinei, — is a hybrid with abundant sweet-scented 
pure white flowers ; the tips of the branches are arching. 

[Twig cuttings ; layers ; seeds.] 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF MOCK ORANGES 

" Bark of old branches peeling off in thin brown flakes. (A.) 

A. Fluwere creamy-white, very sweet-scented, in large 5-9-flowered 
dense clusters ; leaves denticulate, usually pointed at both ends, 
slightly hairy beiow (2-4 inches long). Mock Ohanob or 
SmmoA — Philadelphus coronirius. This includes varieties with 
yellow foliage, Golukn Stbinqa (300) — a&reiiB ; while-edged 
foliage — arg^nteo-marginiitB ; narrow leaves — 6alicif6!ia ; dwarf 
form — ninus ; and several double-fiowered forms. 

A. Plowerapure white, slightly fragrant, IJ inches broad, usually B in 
cluster, style longer thau stamens ; spreading, with branches 
arching ; a hybrid. Zbthgr's Stkinoa — Philadelphus ZSyberi. 

A. Flowers as in the last, but with the petals oblong, acute ; leaves 
longer and more pointed. Falcoubb's Striwqa (307)— Phila- 
delphus FMconeri. 

A, Flowers small, yellowish- white, very fragrant, 3-7 in cluster 
completely covering the plant ; leaves J-2J inches long ; a hy- 
brid with several varieties. Lbmoihb's Si'BiNa a — Philadelphus 
Lemdinei. 

A. Flowers large on leafy branchleta with few, 1-3, rarely 6 
together, alight but delightful fragrance, calyi lobes twice as long 
as tube. Larpp shrub with recurved branches. Lahqe-flowkrbd 
Sthcnga (308) — Philailelphus grandiilorua. 
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A. Flowers as in the last but a little smaller, acentless ; calyx lobes 

only as long as tube. A vigorouB shrub of drooping habit. 

0i>OBT.E8B SisiNGA — Phil&delphus inod6rua. 
A. Flowers on short branchlets with 1-3 creamy-white flowers ; 

leaves hairy beneath, 1-2J inohes long. Haiby Strinoa (SOU) — 

PhiladelphUH hirsCitUB. 

A. Flowers nearly solitary, 1 inch broad, very fragrant ; leaves entire 
(^1 inch lung). Siull-lbavbd Sybihoa — Fhiladdphufi mi- 
crophJUus. 

■Bark of old branches not peeling off ; flowers in simple racemes. (B.) 

B. CaJyx hairy outside ; bark gray ; tall, to 20 feet ; racemes 5-11- 
flowered, flowers IJyS inches broad, creamy-whiw, alwut scent- 
less. Bboad-leavbd Steinga (310) — Fbiladelphtu pubdacens. 

B. Calyx smooth outside ; bark brown or grayish brown ; flowers 
5-9 In cluHtera. (C.) 
C, Flowers pure white, scentleBB(lJ-lJ inches broad). Gordon's 

SiRiNOA (311) — PhiladelphusGordonianuH. 
C. Flowers smaller, about 1 inch, acentless ; bark with numerous 

horizontal cracks^ Lbwis' Svbisoa — Philadelphus LSwisi. 
C. Flowerslinch, slightly fragrant; bark with whitish longitudinal 
' cracks. Satbcma STiiiiiaA — Philadelphus satsCiiiii. 




Fig. 3t2. — Itea. 



Eia. 313. — Golden Currant. 
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Fio. 316. — Garden Gooseberry. Fio. 317. Eutem Wild GooMbenf. 




Fio. 318.— LoWb Gooseberry. 
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itea TirginiCB. Itea (312) or Viroinian ' Willow' ia a sfarah (2-4 
feet high) of upright slender growth wiih willow-like minutely serrate 
alternate leayos and slender terminal eluBters of email, while, fragrant 
flowera, in June and July. The fmit is a Blender two-grooved capsule, 
with many seedB. lis flowers in summer and its brilliant red foliage in 
autumn render this 
rather coarse wild 
plant worthy ot cnl- 

[Seeda ; twig cut- > 
tings ; divisions.] 

Rtbes. TbeGoosB- 
BEBRiBg and Cur- 
bants are popular 
shrubs generally cul- 
tivated for their use- ' 
ful small fruita, but 
the beautiful lobed 
leaves, bright flowers, and colored berries of some of the species render 
them worthy of cultivation in the shrubbery. 

The alternate (often clustered) lobed simple leaves and the globular 
(prickly, hairy, or smooth) fleshy berries tipped with the remains of the 
calyx characterize the group. The genus is easily separated into the 
prickly-stemmed gooseberries and the smooUi-stemmed currants. 

[Twig cuttings ; layers; seeds.] 



KEY TO THE ORNAMENTAL GOOSEBEKRIES AND 

CURRANTS 

•stems thorny or prickly, often with both thoma and prickles — 
gooseberries. (A,) 
A. Thorns usually in 3'a. (B.) 
B. Flowers showy, drooping, with the stamens long, exserted. (C.) 
C, Flowers bright red, 4-parted ; calyx not reflexed ; berry 
small, prickly, dry, few-seeded ; leaves thick, shining, nearly 
evergreen. The most beautiful of the genus, but not hardy 
North. FixcnsiA-FLowERKnGooBEBERBr — Ribesspeciisum. 
C, Flowers purple and white, 6-parted ; calyx reflexed ; berry 
(\ inch) very glandular-hairy ; leaves small, rarely 1 inch 
wide. Lobb's Goosebbkbt (318) — Ribes L6bbii. 
B. Flowers not ahowy, short, with calyx reflexed and st 
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alightly exBerted ; fmll. large, to 1 inch, green, yellowieh, ur 
red ; cultivated tor llm edil>lo £niit. Gabdbn or Euhopkas 
GooseneaRv (316) — Kibes Groaaulftria. 
A. ThoruB iiBualty single and short ; Bomers 1-3 in duster, greenish 
or piirplisli ; berry small, j inch, smooth, reddish purple, edible ; 
leaves usually tapering at base. Eastern Wii.n Goosebebbt 
or Round-leaved Guosebebhv (317) — Ribes rotundifftlium. 
• Sterna without prickles ; flowers and fruit usually in hanging cluatera. 
Currants. (D.) 
S. Leaves with waxy heads or drops on the lower surface, at least 
when young; fruit usually dark hrown to black (rarely ted). (E.) 
E. Flowers golden-yellow and spicy-scented, in short, few-flowerqd 
clusters, with large leaf-like hracts ; fruit dark brown. 
Golden or Bkffalo Curbant (313) — Ribes afireum. 
E. Flowers greenish white, in (i-lO-flowered drooping r 
ovary pubescent; frnlt black, mawkish ; stems uprigt 
DBS or EuKOrBAK Black Clbrant — Ribes nigrum. 
E, Similar to the last, but more spreading and the stei 
what angular; ovary smooth. W:(.d Black CuttRA 
Ribes flOrtdum (R. americ^um). 
D. Leaves without waxy dots on the under side. (P.) 

P. Flowers rose-red, in large, hanging clusters without bracts ; 
branches red and-smooth; fruit rough, bluish black, dry and 
bitteristL Red-flowbbbd Cnn&AST (315) — Rihea sangufn- 



F. Flowers pink, in large clusters ; almost no fruit. Pihk-pi-ow- 

bbed Currant — Ribes GordonlAuum. 
P. Flowers greenish white or greenish purple in erect racemeH j 

fruit red, covered with rough glandular hairs, fetid ; stems 

trailing and rooting. Bkvkk or Fertn Currant — Ribes pros- 

tr&tum. 



Gak- 



1(314)- 



HamamMis. Witob Hazbl (319) — HamamellB virginiSina — ia an 
interesting shrub or small tree, to 25 feet, with thick, oblique wavy- 
edged, alternate leaves, 4 to 6 inches long. It has long-petaled yellow 
flowets at any time from August to Duceinbtir. The two-celled, two- 
seeded, woody capsules are on the shrub through the year, and are 
especially peculiar in the method and vigor of seed-shooting, which occurs 
about the time of new bloom. 

There is a Japan Witch IIazel (320) — Hamamelia japdnica — with 
smaller leaves, 2 te 5 inches long, more prominently veined beneath. 
In this species the flowers bloom in the spring, February to April, and 
the fruit has less covering of calyx. The American species has the calyx 
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one halt tbe length of the fruit, 
irhile tbe Japan species has the 
calyx only at ihe base. 

[Seeds (two years to grow) ; 
layeis (bIow to root).] 

Pothergilla. Fotrebqilla (321) 
or DwASF 'Aldsb' — Fothergilla 
Gardinl (F. Carolina) — is a shrub, 
2 to 6 feet high, with tbe twigs 
densely coTered with star-shaped 
bairs. Tbe thick aJteroate simple 
leayes are usually oblique at base, 
with coaiee irregular notebea at tip. 
The flowers are sweet-acented in 
close clusters, In April, and appear 




Few-flowered Corjlopsia. 
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like a, maaa of white or pinkiBtt siAmena, a quarter inch long. The fruit 
is a, hard, two-seeded seed vessel, or capsuie, half an inch long. 

[Seeds (2 jeara to grow) ; layers (2 years to root).] 

Coiyldpaia. Low shrubs with alternate oblique decidnouB notched 
leaves of a peculiar bluish green color. Flowers yellow, fragrant, in 
nodding olustfra before the leayea expand, in early spring. Hardy from 
New York south and very attractive when in bloom. There are two 




Fid. 323. — Spiked Cotylop^la. 

species in cultivation from Japan, neither growing over 4 feet high. 
Fruit a two-celled capsule with two shining black eeeds. 

[Seeds, in spring; twig cuttings.] 

■Clusters numerous, less than 1 inch long of 2-3 flowers ; leaves ob- 
liquely heart-shaped (1-2 inches long). Fbw-plowbeed Cobilop- 
ais (322) — Cnrylopsis pauciflSra. 

•Clusters 1-2 inchea long of 7-10 bright yellow flowers ; leaves 2-3} 
inches long. Spiked Cobtlofsis (323) — Corylopais spiciita. 

Myitus commilnis. The Classic Myrtie (324) isahandsome evergreen 
outdoor shrub in the South, 3 to 10 feet high, with opposite simple feather- 
veined entire-edged aromatic shining leaves. The flowers are 5-petaled, 
solitary, axillary, white or pinkish (sometimes double). In July. The 
stamens are nuiuerous. In several rows ; the fruit are black berries with 



MYRTU8 AND EUGENIA 




Fto JSb — BtuBh Cberr; Fia. 
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eeveral kiduey-abaiped seeds. A number of varieties are in oultivatioti 
differing in the eae, shape, and coloring of the leavea. In aoutliom 
California this is ever blooming, liesides this European species there 
are two otherH in eultlvatlon in southern California, from Chill. 

[Twig catlings.] 

Bnginia. TheEiTGEHiAH are myrtJe-lihe Southern shrubs or trees with 
opposite evergreen finely feather- veined aromatic leaves, white or ureauiy 
flowers, and usuaii j one-seeded cherry-like edible berries. They are culti- 
vated, mainly, for their show? fruits, some of them e^ccelleut for jellieB. 
[Twig cuttings.] 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF EUGENIA 

• Flowers and fruit solitary, axillary, (A. ) 

A. Tall to 20 feet ; berry cherry-like, ribbed (1 inch broad), red with 
an acid spicy flavor, ripe May and June. Southern Florida and 
Cftiifomla. Catennb 'Cherev' — Eugenia Mfchelii. 

A. Slirub to 6 feet witli acale-like leaves S inches long covering the 
branches ; fmit scarlet, cherry-like, in April. GkduichAha 
(32.5) — Eugenia brasili«nsis. 

• Flowers and fruit in S-O-flowered clusters. (B.) 

B. Smooth shrub to 12 feet with dark and gloasy leaves (2-^ inches 
long) ; red to violet fruit (J inch) ending in a persistent calyx. 
The fine veins of the leaves ore nearly at right angles to the mid- 
rib. Bhubfi ' CHBKRr ' (330) — Eugenia mynifWia. 

B. A tree to 30 feet with thick slender leaves, like the oleander, 
and fruit (H-2 inches broad) light-colored with a pink cheek, 
apricot-flavoied. Rose ■ Apple.' Jahboh (327) — Eugenia 
Jumbos, 

B. A tall shrub or small tree with broad blunt leaves (4-6 inches 
long and 2-3 inches broad) ; berry the size of a cherry or some- 
times larger ; the flowers iu this species have the petsJs united at 
base. JxMBOLAN ' Pldm ' — Eugenia Jambolina. 

Psldinm. The Gcavab are evergreen shrubs or small trees of the ex- 
treme South. The leaves are simple, opposite, thick, usually entire-edged 
and feather-veined. The flowers are large, 1 to 2 inches, 5-petaled vrttli 
man; stamens, solitary or tew in the axils of the leaves. Ttie fruit is a 
large somewhat rough yellow or yellowish many-seeded berry used In the 
tropics for jelly or In tarts and also eaten raw. 

[Suckers ; twig cuttings ; seeds.] 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF PSIDIUM 

•Branchlets more or leas sqnare. Shrub or Iree 6-15 feet with the iJ 
many (usually 3) short-stem me<l flowers in the axila of the leaves^ 
June ; fruit 2-3 incbeB broad, globular, yellow, aromatic and astrhv^| 
gent, July-Noy. Lehom Guava (3^8) — Psidium Guajiva. 
• Brftnchleta round. (A, ) 

L. Shrub i^J^ teet with hairy twiga, velvety leavea, and ovoid g 

isli yellow fruit with white flesh. Bhazil Guata — PBldlniaJ 

1. Shrub 8-10 fett wiUi hairy twiga but the leaves smooth above ^1 
fruit nearly round, deep yellow outside, with red flesli of delieiool 
flavor. GiriAN* Guava — Psidium guineSnae, 

,. Shrub 10-30 teet with smooth twigs and thick smooth dark gree; 
leaves ; fruit round (about 1 inch), deep claret color and ri 
fig-like surface, a strawberry-like fragrance and flavor. Stkaw-:^ 
EEHRT Guava (820) — Psidium Caltleiinum, 



Callistimon. The Bottlg-rru9hb<i form a group of ornamental Atia» I 

n shnibH with simple alternate entire-edged evergreen leaves, Thes 
B a number of other Australian plants, have the blades of the leBveiJ 
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broadened up and down, parallel with the stems, instead of cross- 
wise as Id moBt plants. Such leaves cast but little or no ebade. Many 
of the Adlcias, p. 132, illustrate this kind of foliage. Hard; only in 
southero California and Florida but cultivated in greenhouses North. 
Tbe flowera are in spikes, at the start, at the end of the branches with 
long conspicuous stamens ; after flowering, the tips of tire clusters grow 
into shoots and tbe fruit, many-seeded small capsules, remaining on for 
years, mark the annual growth of the stems. [Twig cuttings ; seeds.] 




Tia. 330. — Showy Bottle-btugh. 
KEY TO THE SPECIES OF CALLISTEMON 

• Leaves flat and feather-veined. (A.) 

A. To 10 feet ; with scarlet flowers having calyx and corolla hairy, 
fiirming large dense spikes ; leaves lance-shaped, bairy nhen 
young. Showy Bottle-brush (330) — Callistemon epeoiftaua. 

A. To 6 feet; with loose clusters of reddish flowera; leaves more 
crowded, reddish when young. Lance-leaved BotTLE-BBOSH 
— Callistemon lanceolitus. 

A. Til 4 feet ; with rigid linear leaves almost spine-Upped and dense 
spikes of red flowers with especially dark anthers. Rioii>-LEAV)tp 
BoTTLK-EKtrati — Callistemon rfgidus. 

• Leaves linear and almost without veins except the midrib, 4-6 feet 

witli scarlet Bowel's and more globular fruit. Si-bnubb-leaved 
lloTTLK-imcsii — Callistemon UneJlris. 



OPUNTIA 
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Pdnica. PoMEOBANiTE (831) — Punica Granktum — Is a lai^ Land- 
some deciduous slinib or EDia.ll tree, to 16 feet, with ehonj scarlet 
flowera hardy as far north as Washington. The leaves are mostly oppo- 
site oblong, entire-edged, smooth and shin- 
ing The flowers (1 inch broad) are nearly 
solitary axiUary, in summer. The fruit is 
a large 2 to 4 inchen broad, many-seeded 
edible berry, ripe in September and can be 
kept for several weelts ; there are Ijoth eoiir 
and e veet varieties. Dwarf Pomeqrahate 
— Punica Gran&tum nina — is the beat vari- 
ety for cmamental cultivation, as it grows 
to the height of only 6 feet and has both 
single and double-flowered forma. Aa a 
conservatory plant it blooms throughout tbe 
year [Twig cuttings under glass.] 



LagerstrcemU indica. Crapk 'Mtrtle' 
(333) la one of the most beautiful and pop- 
ular of large shrubs or sniall trees, 10 

m cultivation, 
slight protection north 1 
the South it is to be 
found in iitarlj all 

private grounds The beauty of the plant 

the large clusters of flowera with the 

(crinkled or fringed) stalked petals 

it blooms continuously for two or three 

The usual color of the flowers is bright rmk, but 

there are varieties ranging from white to purple 

Tlie fruit IS a 3- to 6-celled cipsule with vtinged 

seeds The rather t, ■ill (2 inches) 

lea>es are generally opposite neai 

the tips of the branches they become 

alternate, oblong, with entire margins. 
[Twig cuttings.] 




hardy with 
Philadelphia. In 



Fio 331 —Pomegranate 



Opiintia. TlieCACTuaplantsliardly 
come within tbe scope of this book, 
but there are forms which are woody 
and hardy enough ta endure the 
winters in the New England states, 
and some in the southern states 
apgar's shrubs— 14 




Fta. 3.T2. — Crape 'Myrtle.' 
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— Eagteni Prickly Peai 






Prickly Pear. 



which nre trees in sine and plan 
of bntnching, so a few words 
will be given to them. They 
can ell be readil; recognized 
by their fleaby spine-covered 
growth without foliage leaves. 
The moat abundant and hardy 
group Is the Prickly 'Pear,' 
with flat jointed branching 
Etems and large, generally yel- 
low, flowers followed by usu- 
ally edibl^ pulpy pear-like tnilt 
with many Hliining seeds. The 
largest and most tree-like ia 
wild in llie region of the 
l!o(!ky Muun tains, Tbhb-likb 
PnicHLY 'Pear" — ^Opunlia ar- 
bori^eos. £ a stern Phicklt 
' I'EAK ' (3S3) — Opunlia vdgftila 
^is /mind froni MassachuBetta 






uuili. There are 



era! species foond In the MlasiggippI V&IIey, Western Pbicklt 'Pbar' 
(334) — Opuntla Bafln^uii— eU. 

MamUUria. The next group of cacti In nnmber and Tariety of forms 
wild in the United States are more or less rounded or oblong masseB hav' 
ing the Burtace entirely covered with spiny-tipped tubercles (mammillEe) ; 
as, PoEPLE Cactus (336) — Mamillaria vivipara. Of this group there are 
a dozen wild and mnny cultivated species. The hundreds of species in 
cultivation belong to these two and some dozen other genera. 

There is a group very popular in cultivation which has broad flat leaf- 
like growths for stems, thus called Lbaf CACTns^Phyllocictus, A 
few of these are night-blooming 
of great beauty and delicious 
perfume. Though some of these 
are wild in Cuba, probably none 
can be grown out of doois except 
In southern California. 

[Cuttings.] 



form a large group (40 species) o 
mainly tropic plants with com- 
pound leaves and clustered small 
Bowel's ; two of tlie species are 
shrubs or small trees nearly hardy 
North. 

Hercules' Club or Devil's 
Walkino-stics, and Anoblica- 
TREB are beautiful prickly shrubs 
orsmall trees with very large com' 
pound leaves 1 to 4 feet long, 
with 75 to 200 blades and enor- 
mous clusters of white flowers, in August. The two species are the 
American Hercules Club (S36) — Aralia spinbsa, — and the Chinese An- 
OBLicA-TREE — Alalia chin&isis, — either ot which occasionally grows to 
the height of 40 feet. The American is apt to be the more prickly, on 
both stem and leaves. The blades of the hipinnaie leaf of the American 
are usually smaller, IJ to 3J inches long, and short-stalked, while the 
Chinese blades are larger, SJ to 6 inches long, and about stemless. 
Neither are fully hardy North without some protection, but the Chinese 
Is the more hardy. In the American species the veins peculiarly curve 
near the margins, while those of the Chinese divide. There Is a form of 
the latter with variegated leaves. No shrubs in the northern states have 




— Hercules 
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such a, pnlm-liite tropic appearance aa Ibe AralloB, uid they should ho 
more eiteusively cultivated. [^Tmig cuttings ; root cuttings.] 

Acanthopiiiax. This is a closely related genus of prickly shrobs or 
trees, often called Aralia^ in cataJoguea, a few of which are in cultiva- 
tion. I'lVE-BLADBD AsALu. Or Angulica — AcAiithopanax pentapbyllum 
(ArftUa pentaphylla) — iaagracefuUpiny Bhrub (5 to 10 feet) with decidu- 
ous glossy leaves of 5 to T wedge-lance-ahaped notched blades (1 to 2 
inches lon^'; and small green flowers. The fruit Is a 2- to 6-seeded black 
beixy. With whitfl-edged leaves, this forms var. TariegWum. 




Altemate-leaiVEd Ehigwood. 



REssiLE-TLowKREn Aralia — Acauthopaniuc sessifldrum — is a larger, 
to 12 feet, arid less shining shrub with usually 3 larger blades, 4 to 7 
inches, to the leaves and dull purplish flowers. The 'heads of black 
berries are conspicuous and beautiful. There is a species of the genua 
with large simple 5- to 7-lobed leaves and many stool prickles on the 
branches, but it is a medium-sized tree, to 80 feet, Acanthopanax ricini- 
f^liuin. [Seeds ; root cuttings ; twig cuttings.] 

FAtsla. The Rice-papbb Abalias of .Tapan are without thonis bal 
with very large pith in the stems, from which the paper is made. In the 
shade and somewhat protected, they are hardy north to Washington and 
have a peculiar and beautiful appearance. The leaves are lai^, 1 foot, 



THE DOGWOODS 




Flo. 3il. — Comeldu Cherry Fio. 342. — Reil-osier Dogwood. 
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Himple, heart-shapeii 
Formosa, FoBMoa/ 
the wbitE flowers 
Japan Rick-papej 
and ihe flowers in 



e with 5 to T nowhed lobfiB. The species from 
RiOE-pAFKK Abama (337) — Fatsia papycffera, — iias 
tessile io globular clusters, while the one from Japan, 
Aralia — Fatsia jap:^nica, — has more shining foliage 
unbela. There are variegated forms of both species. 
[Root cuttings.] 



CAniDa. Tlie Doqwoodh (orat an interesting group of shrubs and 
aniall trees (a few are herbaceous) wilh iificuiiarly reined entire-edged 
leacea. The side-veina ate distinctly parallel with, each other and In- , 




Fia. 313. — WMlB-fruiled Dogwood. Fio. 3t4. — Paaicled Dogwood, 



ctuTiug towards the acute 
with leaves so veined ; ai 
among our shrubs. All < 

LBAVHD DOCIWOOD (3S8) - 

A few species in cultiv 



tip of the leaf. There are but fewotherplants 
me of the Buclttborns (p. 93 ) come nearest 
>ur species of Comus except one, Altbiinatb- 
-Cornaa altemi(61ia, — have opposite leaves, 
n have what is appareotly large while or pink 



flowers of great beauty. The colored part, in these ca^ea, is really four 
large limata surrounding the cltasters of small flowers in a head-like 
growth. The finest and commonest of these is our Flowbkinu Doo- 
wooD (830) — ConiuBfliirida, — aehruborgmall tree (10-16 feet, rarely 
to 40 foet)' with sprcivding branches, white or pink flowers in Maiy and 



THE DOGWOODS 





Fia. 3«S— B^ley'fl Dogwood. 



Fio. 346. — Stiff Dog[wood. 



clusWra o£ scarlet berries in fall. The bracts, or large petal-like parMi, 
have notebed tips. Japan Dogwood — Comui Koiisa — grows somewhat 
taller, has narrower leaves, pointed creamy bracts to the flowers io June 




FtQ. 31T. — Silky Do^ood. 



FiQ. 348. — En ropean Dogwood. 
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and the berries grow together in a globular head. The American species 
blooms before the leaves are fully expanded, while the flowers of the 
Japan species appear after the leaves. Both are hardy to Massachu- 
setts. 

All the other shrubby forms have the clusters of flowers more open and 
without large conspicuous bracts. The true flowers of all the species are 
small and have four petals to the corolla, four teeth to the calyx, and four 
stamens. The fruit is a drupe-like berry with one stone in the center 
and thin flesh. Much of the beauty of the species is due to the bright- 
colored berries which they bear, though the autumn coloring of the 
foliage adds to the attractiveness of the group. The bright colors of the 
twigs of some species, when the leaves have dropped, give winter effects 
of great beauty. 

In general, the common name Cornel, below, may be changed to 
Dogwood. [Twig cuttings; layers.] 



KEY TO THE CORNELS AND DOGWOODS 

* Flowers in close heads surrounded by 4 large petal-like bracts. (A.) 
A. Beri'ies separated when ripe. (B.) 

B. Bracts notched at tip; usually a shrub 10-15 feet, occasionally 
a tree. Flowering Dogwood (339) — Cornus fl6rida. 

B. Bracts generally acute at tip. Successfully cultivated only 
near the Pacific ; tree to 80 feet. Nuttall's Dogwood — Cor- 
nus Niittallii. 

A. Berries grown together in fleshy head. (C. ) 

C. Leaves deciduous ; shrub to 20 feet. Japan Dogwood — 
Cornus Kotisa. 

C. Leaves thick, leathery, evergreen ; hardy only South. Ever- 
green Dogwood (340) — Cornus capit^ta. 

* Flowers yellow in umbels Surrounded at base with small bracts; 

berries bright scarlet. (D.) 
D. Leaves with fine close-pressed hairs, green both sides. The 

earliest yellow-flowering shrub. Cornelian * Cherry ' (341) — 

Cornus M&s. 
D. Leaves paler beneath and with large tufts of dark brown hairs. 

Chinese Cornelian * Cherry ' — Cornus officinalis. 

* Flowers white or greenish white in open clusters and without bracts. 

(B.) 

B. Leaves alternate, pale or whitish beneath, 3-5 inches long;, 
branches peculiarly arranged in horizontal tiers. (P.) 
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P. Berries dark blue on red stems ; shrub to 25 feet ; flower- 
clusters 1-21 iiiches broad. Alternate-leaved Cornel (338) 
— Cornus altemif 61ia. 
P. Berries blue-black ; hardy only South, tree to 60 feet ; flower- 
cluster 3-4 inches broad. Japan Cornel — Cornus macro- 
phylla. 
E. Leaves opposite ; flowers in broad, umbel-like compound clusters, 
cymes. (G.) 
G. Fruit white or nearly so (bluish or greenish white in some 
species). (H.) 
H. Leaves nearly smooth beneath but whitish with straight 
close-pressed hairs. (I. ) 
I. Branches blood-red or bright yellow, in either case there 
are varieties with variegated foliage. (J.) 
J. ^ain stem prostrate and rooting ; shrub to 8 feet, broad, 
bush-like ; stone of fruit wider than high. Ked-osieiI 
Dogwood (342) — Cornus stolonifera. 
J. Shrub to 10 feet with erect stems ; stone of the fruit 
longer than wide and flattened ; white berries ripe in 
July. Red-stemmed Dogwood or White-fruited Dog- 
wood (343) — Cornus dlba. 
I. Branches gray ; fruit white on red stems in more elongated 
clusters, ripe in Aug. and remaining till Jan. Shrub 
6-16 feet beautiful in bloom and fruit. Panicled Cornel 
(344) — Cornus candidissima (C. panicul&ta). 
H. Leaves downy-hairy below. (K.) 
K. Branches dark red ; leaves narrow. Erect-growing ; ex- 
cellent for sandy soil, blooming nearly all summer. 
Bailey's Dogwood (345) — Cornus BMleyi. 
K. Young branches green with purple blotches ; leaves 
broad ; berries bluish or greenish with red stems. 
Round-leaved Cornel or Dogwood — Cornus circin^ta. 
G. Fruit blue or black. (L.) 
L. Fruit pale blue with globular, nearly smooth stone; leaves 
greenish both sides ; branches reddish; shrub to 15 feet, 
not fully hardy North. Stiff Cornel (346) — Cornus 
stricta. 
L. Fruit light blue with oblique-ridged stone ; branches purple 
and usually hairy, especially when young ; shrub 3-10 feet. 
Silky Cornel or Kinnikinnik (347) — Cornus Am6mum. 
L. Fruit black ; flowers greenish-white ; branches purple or 
blood-red ; shrub to 12 feet. European Cornel or Rbd- 
osiER (348) — Cornus san^lnea, 
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Aac^ba jspdnica. Aik'eiba or Japadbbb 'Laubbl' (340) is an 
evergreen shrub, willi Urge opposite tliick DoKhed glossy and often varie- 
gated leiues, vultivaUd in the Gulf stAtes (where it is tmrdy] for iha 
foliage and bright one-seeded berries wbich ace red, wliilo, yr yellow iii 
tbe different varluties. The flowers are Bmall and Inconspicuous, in clu»- 




VIBURNUM , 
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ters. Ah the planta are dlcecioua, only a portion, those with piatilB, 
bear the fruit. There are handBome variegated forma with while or yel- 
low Btiipes, dots, and blotches to the leaves arranged la many patterns 
and giving rise to maoy varietal names. [Twig cuttings ; seeds.] 

Vibiinium, The Vibubudms form a large group 80 species, of 
opposite simple-leaved omameiilal shrubs A number are in cultivation 
and several are very beautiful in foliage, flowers and fruit. Some have 




Fio. 353. — Japanese Viburnum. Fia. 354. — Chinese Vibmnum. 



bright colored drupes which remain throi^h the winter; they have, in 
most species, a. decidedly flattened stone, The Snowball group are like 
the Hydrangeas (see p, 192) in that the blossoms have become enlarged 
and sterile. The Hydrangeas have white, pink, purple, or bright blue 
flowers ; while the Vibummns have only white or creamy flowers. The 
Viburnums bloom earlier, all being in bloom in May ; while the Hydran- 
geas do not begin to bloom before June and some species continue bloom- 
ing through July and August. So Viburnums are spring-hlooming and 
Hydrangeas are summer-blooming. The small fertile flowers, if closely 
examined, will show plain differences. The Hydrangeas have 4 to 6 
separate petals to the corolla, while the Viburnums have hell-shaped 
G-lobed corollas. The Hydrangeas have 8 to 10 long stamens, the Vi- 
bumoms S short ones. [Seeds ; twig cuttings, under glass. ] 
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FiQ. 360. — High-buslj 'Cranberry.' Fia. 366. — Dockmackie. 




Fm. 357. — Uowiiy Arrowwood. Fiq. 358. — Slebold's Vibnmnm. 



VIBURNUM 




Fia. 389. — Arrowwood. Fio. 360. — Soft-leaved Arrowwoed. 





Fio. 361. — Withe-rod. 



Fio. 362.- Sheep-b«rr;. 
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Fio. 369. — SiTeet-B<%nled Evergreen Fia. 366, — LaitreatiDnB. 
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Hairy LaureBtioiis. 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF VIBURNUM 

* Snowball group, with all tbe flowers enlarged and sterile tmd UiUB 

forming no fruit. (A.) 
A. Leaves deciduous, smootb, feather-veined wilh notehed edges but 
not lobed, (B.^ 
B. Leaves finely notcbed, dark green above ; floner-cluBteTs 7'-6 
inches broad. Chinese Snowball — Viburnum macrocdpha- 
lum sterile. 
B. Leaves c^rsely nolched and plaited ; flovrer-cluslers 3 inches 
broad. Japahebb Snowball (350) — Viburnum tomentAsum 
pUciktum. 
A. Leaves radiate- veined and broadly 3-lobed. Snowball or Guel- 
iiEH ' Rose' — Viburnum Opulus sterile. 

* Mixed group ; some of the flowers fruit-producing but the ma^Dol 

ones enlarged and sterile ; leaves deciduous. (C.) 
C. Leaves without lobes ; drupes red becoming darker. (D.) 
D. leaves orbicular, somewhat heart-^baped, 3^ inches broad. 

HoBBLE-BUSH, WiTCH HOBBLB, OF MoOSBWOOD (361) — VI- 

bum am- aln if Mlum. 
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D. Leaves heart- abaped, 2-4 inches long, finely serrate. Ecno- 
PEAN Wayfabing Trbe (3o2_) — VJbummn Lautioa. 

S. Leaves cot beatl-sbaped, decidedly notched, plaited, and 
I'ldged. Japanesb Viburnum (3o3) — ViLurnum toman lAsuoi. 

D. Leaves as in the last, but smoother above and with finer notches 
not plaited. baiNisSK Vtbubncm (354) — Viburnum ma- 
oracfiphaluin. 

C. Leaves 3-lobed ; berries bright red. (E.) 

E. n ran cheE smooth and light gray ; sbnib to 12 (eet and spread- 
ing 1 drupes pendulous in large clusters. In July yellow, 
turning scarlet later and remaining bright till Feb. Pimbina or 
HiOH Bksh ' CHANBEaHV ' (355) — Viburnum Opulus ameri- 
canum (V. Opulua). (O.) 

B. Branches darker and somewhat cork; ; shrub denser and more 
upright ; berrios upright in sniall oluaters, less showy and less 
persistent ; sterile flowers larger. Mahchublah CBAMBsaKi- 
Busn — Viburnum SargfintiL 
•With only sinull drupe-bearing flowers; leaves deciduous; shrubs 
hardy. (P.) 
F. Leaves 3-lobed and coarsely notched ; small shrubs S-C feet. (O.) 
G. rlower-cluatera about 2 inches broad ; drupes nearly black, 
persistent. Brilliant in fall. Maplb-lbaveu Vibl-rnuu or 
DotKMACKij! (356) — Viburnum aoerifftlinm. 
O. Flower clusters smaller ; drupes light redand larger. 1^qi.'ah]|- 
BEBRT or P:>iBiNA — Vibumum iMuoifl6runi. 
F. Leaves not lobed, (H.) 

H. Lenves ooarsely dentate, tisually decidedly less than 2a teeth 
on n side. (I.) 
I. Leaves short-stemmed, under J inch, velvety below ; drupes 
almost black, late July- Dec. ; flowers very abundant in early 
June. Downy Aanowwoou (357) — Vibunmin pubtscena. 
I. Leaf-stem over J inch long. (J,) 
J. Leaves thick, notched beyond the mWdle (entire before), 
somewhat plaited, 3-0 inches long ; flowers in iargc clusters. 
May, June ; fruit oblong, red chan^^ng to bia.ck, ripe 
in August and soon dropping. A variety, variegiLtum, 
with white-blotched leaves. Sibbolii's Vibubnuu (358) 
— Viburnum SiSboldi. 
J. Leaves thinner and smooth below. (K.) 

K. Klower-olusters with long stems ; drupes blue changing 
to black and glaucous, eaten by birds and disappearing 
before frost. Akhowwood (350) — Viburnum dentA- 
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K. Flower-clusters almost sessile; drupes large, bright red 
in nodding clusters remaining till February. One of 
the most showy. Wbight's Viburnum — Viburnum 
Wrightii. 
J. Leaves thinner and hairy below with pubescence. (L.) 
L. Drupes blue but litjtle longer than wide ; leaves dark 
green. Soft-leaved Abbowwood (360) — Viburnum 
m611e. 
L. Drupes dark blue, twice as long as wide and 2-grooved, 
J inch long; leaves long-stemmed, 3J inches broad, 
bright green above. Viburnum Demetribnis. 
L. Drupes scarlet, small, very abundant, remaining on till 
April as they are not eaten by birds; clusters erect. 
Upright bush to 10 feet. Japan Busu ' Cbanbebby ' — 
Viburnum dilat&tum. 
H. Leaves finely dentate (rarely entire); drupes dark blue or 
black when ripe. (M. ) 
M. Flower-clusters with stems | inch or more long. (N. ) 
N. Leaves 1-3 inches long, generally notched, thick and shin- 
ing; shrub 3-10 feet, blooming June, July. Drupes, in 
elongated clusters, turn yellowish, then pink, finally 
blue and are especially beautiful, as all three colors can be 
observed on the same bush at the same time. Fall color 
of foliage wine-red. Appalachian Tea, Wild Raisin, or 
Withe-bod (361) — Viburnum cassinoides. 
N. Leaves 3-9 inches long, nearly entire ; shrub to 15 feet. 
Laboeb Withe-bod — Viburnum nddum. 
M. Flower-clusters practically without stems. (O.) 
O. Leaves slender, pointed, leaf-stalk with broad wavy margin; 
drupes large, sometimes 1 inch long, nodding on red stems, 
ripe in September ; shrub or tree to 30 feet. Sweet Vibur- 
num, Nannybebby or Sheepbebby (362) — Viburnum Len- 
tigo. 
O. Leaves blunt-pointed. (P.) 
P. Stone of fruit oval, fiat on one side; leaves 1-3 inches long; 
shrub or small tree. Stag-bush (363) or Black * Haw ' — 
Viburnum prunifblium. 
P. Stone nearly orbicular; tree to 20 feet. Southebn Black 

* Haw ' ^Viburnum ruffdulum. 
P. Stone grooved on one side ; shrub 2-8 feet. Small Vibub- 
NUM — Viburnum obov&tum. 
♦ Leaves evergreen; not hardy North. Often cultivated as pot 
plants. (Q.) 

apgar's shrubs — 15 
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Q. Leaves dentate or notched tonard a tips. (R.) 

H. Flowers white, tinged with pinlt tube J inch long, in rounded 

clusters (1^ inches wide] June, July. Sandankwa's Evkr- 

CHEES ViEuHsuM (304) — VibuTjiiuu SainJiiikwa. 

B. Flowers pure white, fragrant, in large elongated clusters, 4 

inches, May, June. Swebt-scbntso Evururbbn ViBUttvtu. 

(366) — Vihumum odoratlssimum. 

R. Flowers in broad clusters, 2-4 inches ; drupes bright red. 
Japan Eveboiieen Vibubsdu — Viburnum japdnioum. 
Q. Leaves entire. (B ) 
a. Flowers white orpinhiflh in convex clusters (2-3 inclies broad), 

May-August. Lai Bi!.BT:Nt s (388) — Vibilriiuin Tinus 
a. Flowers pure white ia large Elustera, 3-4 inches broad, 
leaves wrinkled (1-Q inches long) lUiRi Lauhestinu* 

(367) —Viburnum rlgidum 




Fro. 3(i8. 



SombAcus. The Elubb bushes have recently become very popular for 
the shrubbery. They can be known by the opposite compound (pinnate) 
leaves, large clusters of small white flowers, and the black or red (rarely 
white or green) sinali berries. The small flowers have broadly spreading 
3- to 6-lobed corolla and 6 stamens. The berries are about } inch broad 
and have S to & seeds. The stallcs are remarkable for tbeir liirKe pith. 
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Fio. 370.— Europeitn Red-berried Mder. 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF ELDEE 

■ Color of fruit black or nearly ho. (A.) 

A. Height 5-12 feet; Btems with large very white pith filling over 
half the diameter ; leaves with 6-II usually smooth notched 
blades ; flowera fragrant in broad clusters, June, July; fruit ripe 
Aug., Sept. CoHMOH Ambricak Elder (3S8) — Sambucos 
canad^nais. 

A. Height 12-25 feet ; with rough bark, lesB abundant pith and 
earlier bloom. May. Europban Black Eldur (369) — Sam- 
bucus nigra. 

A. Height 6-18 feet ; with the fruit strongly whitened with bloom 
and not polished as in the above species. Pacific coast Bpeciea. 
Californian Elder — Sambucus gladca. 

• Color of fruit red (rarely white). (B,) 

B. Height 5-T feet ; flowers in elongated cluateTB, April and May, 
and berries ripe in June; twigsround; pith brown. Reii-berricd 
Elcbr — Sarabuous pCibena. 

B. Similar to tbe last but somewhat tallerand with the twigs often 
4-angled and the leaf-stalk smoother. Edrofbah RBD-BEBRi>iri 
Elder (370) — Sambucus recem6sa. 

The black- berried Elders have manycultivatedTorietiesof great beauty 
and among them are the cut-leaved forma, laciniita (371); the golden- 
leaved — atrea (372), and tlie variegated- leaved, varie^ta, under both 
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Fig. 371. — Ameri 



Hpecies. The silver-leaved, 

gdutea, is a variety olihf 

and tbe glaucouB-leaved, glabca, 

of the AmericBn. It is generally 

easy to determine the species by 

the taller growth and smaller pith of the 

European elder. 

[Root cuttings; twig cuttings.] 



SymphOliciipOS. The.SNOWHEHRIEBOrWAXBERltlES, 

. and CoaAL-BtiBiiiiiS are shrubs with close-clustered 
fleshy 2-8eeded globular white or red berries lasting 
on Che hushes through the fall and part of the H-ln- 
ter. The species are all American, all hardy, and are 
popular because of the abundance and brightness of 
the berrieu. The Howen nre inconspicuous in size but 
pinkish In color. In July. The fruit soon forms and, in 
the cultivated species, is exceedingly abundant, Tlie 
leaves are opposite, simple, short-Btemmed, feather- 
veined with entire (sometimes lobed) edges. They 




KEY TO THE SPECIES OF 8YMPHORICAHP09 



grow well in any soil and, by suckerli^, rapidly spread and c 
ground, even in shady places. 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF SYMPHORICAEPOS 

< Fiait wbiU ; Btamens and style short and, in tbe first two species, ia- 
cluded in tbe bell-sb&ped corolla. (A.) 
A. Shrub 2-6 feet high with globular white abundant persistent fruit 
nearly j inch in size ; leaves 1-3 inches long. SnowBEitar or 
Waxbebry — SymphoricarpoB racembsua. 
A. Lower and more spreading with smaller leaves, whitened under- 
neath, fewer and analler berries. Ix>w SnowBRBar — Sympbori- 
carpos racem^suB paucifl6rus. 
A. Stouter growing, 2-6 feet high ; the staraena long enough to appear 
beyond the corolla ; berries not bo clear nor waxy. Wolfbbbsy 
or Western Snowbehrt — Symphoriearpos occidentals. 
• Fruit rich dark red ; rather compact bush ; leaves nearly evergreen. 
Inuian ' Currant' or Coral-bbbey (373) — Symphoricarpca orbi- 
:?ul&tU3 (S. vulgiUis). 




Flo. 3T;1. — Large-fruited Honeysuckle. Fia. 3T9. — Mountain Ply 

Honeysuckle. 
The Coral-berry has two named varieties which might be mentioned ; 
glomerStuB with large clusters of berries, variegitus with leaves marked 
with yellow and white. [Suckers ; seeds ; tvrig cuttings.] 
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Lonlceia. l^e true HoKEYait(!Ki.E8 are of miwy (100) specii 
shiiibs aiid twiniDg lines bo nearly related Ibat all are plained ii 
genus. &a so many plaota are popularly called boneysiickli 




thongh 

belonging to different families of 
plants, it would 1>b much bet(ei: 
to call the true ones Loniceiub. 
These last can be known by their 
opposite entire-edged leSiVea, some- 
wliat irregular tubular flowers, 
more or less in pairs, and berry 
fruit. Tlie berries are few-seeded 
and of many colors, red, yellow, 
blue, and black, and add mucli 
to the beauty of the plants. About 
20 species in cultivation are with- 
out climbing habits, and so are 
included. 

The following key will enable 
one to determine the apeciea if 
both flowers and fruit are ob- 




lisb's Hfiriey suckle. 



THE HONEYSUCKLES 
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served. Lonicera tatiiicn is very 
as well as hybrids with other species. 




FiQ. 383. — Japan Hona.vsuckle. Fla. 384. — Tartarian Honeysuckle. 



KEY TO THE BUSHY SPECIES OF LONICEEAS 

■ Flowers nearly regular with a 5-lobed border, growing in pairs with 

the ovaries more or less united and Eorinin<; a double beiTy. (A.) 

A. Plants less than 2 feet high with amall leaves j-1^ inches long 

and pink floweiB, May-July, (B.) 

B. Kigid spiny shrub ; with stamens projectingfrom the erectrosy 

flowers. Larob-prdited Honbysccklb (3TJ) — Lonicera 

spin6sa. 

B. Prostrate Blirub ; with stamens included ; leaves often whorled 
in threes. Low Honeisccklb — Lonicera nipfcola. 

A. Plants 2 feet or more high ; with larger leaves, 1-6 Inches 
long. (C.) 

C. Bloom, April and May; before the leaves expand. (D.) 

D. Flowers small, \-\ inch, short-Btemmed, whitish; fruit blue. 
Blub or MonHTAiN Flv Honbvsuckle (375) — Lonicera 
cjerdlea. 
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D. Flowers larger, long-sten^med, pinkish ; fruit pendulous, 
scarlet, in June. Early Honeysuckle — Lonicera gracflipes. 

D. Flowers slender-stemmed, yellowish ; fruit light red. Amer- 
ican Fly Honeysuckle (376) — Lonicera canadensis (L. 
cili^ta). 

D. Flowers large, 1-1 J inches, white, nodding; fruit oblong, 
bright red. Hispid Honeysockle — Lonicera hfepida. 

C. Bloom, May-July, after the leaves expand; berries black. 

(E.) 

E. Flowers gummy outside (J inch long), yellowish; berries 
shining, inclosed in large bracts ; leaves 2-6. inches long. 
Involucred Fly Honeysuckle (377) — Lonicera involu- 
cr^ta. 

R Flowers scarlet outside (J inch long). Ledebour^s Honey- 
suckle — Lonicera Ledebotiri. 

* Flowers 2Tlipped, small, growing together at base and forming a more 

or less double berry, flowers white or yellowish (on L. alpig6na 
brownish- red), small, to J inch, (P.) 
P. Leaves thick and nearly evergreen ; fruit scarlet ; bloom March- 
May, before the new leaves. (G.) 
G. Branches slender and spreading or recurving ; shrubs to 6 feet ; 
flowers short-stemmed and stems without bractlets, flowers 
sweet-scented. (H.) 
H. Branches with bristly hairs bent backward. Standish's 

Honeysuckle (378) — Lonicera Stdndlshi. 
H. Branches nearly smooth and more recurving. Early Sweet 
Honeysuckle (379) — Lonicera fragrantlssima. 
G. Branches stout and more erect, to 8 feet ; leaves glossy dark 
gi-een above ; flowers long-stemmed and with small bracts on 
the stems. Alpine Honeysuckle (380) — Lonicera alpig^na. 
P. Leaves thinner ; fruit dark red ; bloom later, May, June. 
Swamp Fly Honeysuckle (381) — Lonicera oblongif61ia. 

* Flowers with the ovaries separate and thus forming 2 berries on one 

stem ; shrub 5-12 feet high ; bloom May, June. (I.) 
I. Flowers white changing to yellow when old ; branches pu- 
bescent. (J.) 

J. Flowers hairy outside. (K.) 

K. Leaves usually wider near tip, dull green, 1-3 inches long. 

European Fly Honeysuckle (382) — Lonicera Xyl6stcum. 

K. Leaves usually wider near center or base, dark green above, 

grayish-hairy below (1-2 inches long). Japan Honeysuck lb 

(383) — Lonicera M6rrowi. 

J. Flowers smooth outside ; leaves slender, grayish-hairy below 
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(2-4 inchefl long). Makobhrian Honetscckle — Lonicera 

niiprechti&na. 
, Flowers pint, red, or white and not changing to jbUow when old; 

frtlU red, yellow, or orange. (L.) 
Ii. Hairy stirub with email, ^ij incliea lung, bluish or );ra.yish 

green leaves ; flowers abundant ; fniit red. FsBB-FLowBHiMa 

HoNEYSGOKLE — LoniCETU floiibilnda. 
L. Smootli ahrab with larger, l-2i incheH long, leaves often 

beart-ahaped at base, Very variable and common, to 10 feet. 

TiETABiiM HoNETSUCKLE (384) — LonlcBra tallrica. 



with man; hybrids, and thus 



Dietvilla and WeigSla are genera closely related to Lonicera and are 
often popularly called lionoysuoklea. Loniceraa have flesiiy few-seeded 
berries for fruit, wliile DIervillaa and Weigelas have dry obloug many- 
seeded capsules, Diervilla and Weigela are often united uuder the name 
Diervilla, but for our purpose had better be considered as separate. The 
DiEKviLLAB proptr have saiHll, 
\-^ Inch long, slender-tubed, 2- 
lipptd, yellow flowers of no great 
beauty and seldom found in cul- 
tivation. •^-■^1 ?^ 




— Common Weigeli 



Largo-flowered Weigela, 



The WmoBLAs are among oar most popular flowering shrubs, with 
large funnel-shaped, 6-lobed coroUas of many colors. Tlie leaves are 
opposite, simple, feather-veined with notched edges. Besides the four or 
five original species from eastern Asia, of which there aiv many varieties, 
there are an alngost endless number of hybrids now in cultivation, 
(act, the tendency is to cultivate only these hybrid forms, as the flowers 



DlflRVILLA AND WKIOELA 




Many-flowored Weigela. 

iow greater beauty and yariely. There rvre forms in bloom from early 
May to law jVutiwt. The colore of tha flowers vary from pure white 
UiroL^li the pinks, red, crimson, and purple; oC pure colors aa well a 
blotched and striped in many ways. One of the especially attraotiv' 
pointB about the flowers is tlie cliange that tak»i place iti the coIoib of tbe 
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blossciina after expanding. Some wbicli open pure white change to pale 
pink and end ns bright carmine. Weigela Hdrida has several forniE with 
Tariegated white and yellow foliage. Ab with the roses and their nuni- 
lierless hybrids, so here it is impossible to sliow, without the finest colored 
illuatrations, the named forms in cultivation. [Twig cuttings.] 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF WEIGELA 

• Anthers of the Btamens separate, not united around the pistil. (A.) 
A. iflowera not defijiitEly yellow and an Indh or more long, (B.) 

B, Calyx united at tbe base and sometimes to the middle ; stigma 
decidedly 2-lobed ; eeeds without thin wing-like projections. 
ComioN Weigela (385) — Weigela fldrida. 
B. Calyx of 5 separate linear pieces ; stigma broad and head-like ; 
seedb with wings. (C.) 
C. Siirub 6-10 feet high and nearly smooth throughout ; flowers 
and leaves large ; flowers not abundant. La no h -flow ebb d 
Weioela (385) — Weigela grandlflira. 
C. Siirub 4-S feet and pubescent, lower sides of leaves espe- 
cially so ; flowers pubescent outside. (D.) 
D. Corolla abruptly narrowed below the middle ; flower- 
clusters short-stalked. Japam 'Weicbla (387) — Weigela 
japdnlca. 
D. Corolla gradually narrowed to the base ; flower-clustera 
about sessile ; plant more vigorous ; flowers smaller and 
more abunjlant. Manv-fi.owkbed Wewela (388) 
Weigela fioribiinda. 
A. Flowers yellow, small, J-J inch, plainly 2-lipped, Diervilla 
proper, (B.) 
E. Leaves distinctly stalked: branclilets round. Dibevilla. 
Bush ' Uoneysockle ' (889J — Diervilia Lonicera (D. trfflda). 
B. Leaves nearly scBSile ; brancblets aciuare. High-dush ' Honet- 
SUCKLK ' — Diervilla sesailifdlia. 

• Anthers of the stamens united around the pi.sti! ; flowers broad-fun- 

nel-(orm, yellowish white spotted with orange and purple; calyx 
notched and irregular. Low shrub to 3 feet. Micdendohf'b Wbi- 
GBLA (31)05 — Weigela MiddendorfiAna. 

On the tdlowing page are illuHtrations of two of the hybrid forms (391). 
Ev.i Ratuke Wbioela — Weigela (Diervilla) Kva Hatbke — deep car- 
mlni; red, blooming late, JuueandJuly. Debboisi's Weihei-a — Weigela 
Uenbuisl — deep rose, blooming May. 




a. Era Sathke Weieela. b, Deaboisi's Weigela. 

Fia. 391. — Two Hybrid Fotms of Weigela. 



AUlis. The Abbl:as are tender low 
shrubs with small opposite notched leavea 
and tubular to funnel-formed 6-lobed floweis 
in terminal or axillary clusters, panicleB. 
The lightly irregular dowers are espe- 
cially diunly and bloom for a long period ; 





FiQ. 392. — Entire-leaved Abelia, 



Fia. 393. — Mexican Abella. 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF ABELIA 



the fruit ts a dry leathery berry. 
Only one species, Eyeb-flowbb- 
iNO Abblia — AbelU graDdifl6ra, 
— can be grown as far north aa 
New York, even if protected. It 
has much the appearance of a 
Weigela and la frequently called 
one. All Weigelas have 6-polnted 
sepals closely covering the baae of 
the corolla. The Abelias have pe- 
culiarly irregular sepals, often 
leal-like and spreading and vary- 
ing in number from 2 to 5 in the 
different species. The leaves are 
never over 2 inches long, gen- 
erally about an inch. Many of 
the Abelias are evergreen, all are 
fitted for outdoor colUvation in 
the Gulf states, and several will 
probably do well in protected po- 
sitions north to Waahington. 




— Chinese Alielia. 

ler ; layers, in spring.] 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF ABELIA 

• Leaves thick, nearly or fully evergreen. (A.) 
A. Sepals 5. (B.) 
B. Leaves nearly entire; flowers white with a pink tinge. Ektibb- 

LKAVBD Abkli* (393) — Abeila trlfl6ra. 
B. Leaves disiinctly notched, oval ; flowers large, 2 inches, 
rosy-purple. Mexican Abelia (303) — Abelia floribiinda. 

B. Leaves notched, ovate ; flowers over an inch long, white witli 
a yellowish throat. Ybllow-thboatbd Whitb Abblia (304) 
— Abelia BpathulSta. 

A. Sepals irregularly 2, 3, 4, or 6 ; flowers abundant, white with 
tinge of pink, nearly an inch long, blooming continaousiy from 
June to November, The hardiest species. Htbbid Abelia 
(385) — Abelia grandifl6ra (A. rupSatria). 

A. Sepals generally 2 ; leaves notched. (C.) 

C. Flowers pale red. SBasiTa-LBAVEn Abulia (896) — Abelia 
serr^ta. 
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C. Flowers rosy-white with a yellow throat. 'Tellow-thhoated 
ItusY Abblia (397) — Abelia imiflbra. 
■ Leaves thinner and deciduous ; dowers whiw. (D-) 
D. Sl'PEiIb 5 ; Rowers small, } inch long, stamens exserUd ; leaves 
ovat«, serraM with hairs on midrib beneath. Chinese Abbua 



Gardenia. The Capb 'Jashixr' and other beautifal plants are In- 
cluded among the Gahdeniab. The name jasmiue or jeBBamine is given 
to many different species belonging to several different families, so, as with 
the name honeysuckle, it would be well to learn the proper names for 
each group and properly apply them and not use either 'jasmine' or 
'honeysuckle' without some modification to show the exact genus 




Cape 'Jasmine.' 



intended. (The name iesaamlne should he restricted to the genus Jas- 
miiium (p. 27-'!) and honeysuckle to Lonicera (p. 230). This application 
of names would stop most of the confusion. Of course Cape 'Jasmine' 
win always mean Gardenia.) The Gardenias have opposite simple entire 
evergreen leaves and sweet-scented tubular white flowera with spreading 
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border (salver- or bell-shaped) of 5 or more lobes. The Gardenias proper 
have a l-ce1led pod. I'hey are hardy only lu the South. 

Cahk ' Jasmine ' (309) — Gaidenia jasminoidM — haa a calyx with Selen- 
der teeth and distioct ridges along the aides of the united portion. The 
corolla, in th^ usually cultivated variety, ia fully double with many white 
waxy lobes. There are many varieties under man; names, diSering in 
the nidth of the leaves and the height and hahit of plant growth. Hardy 
to the Caroliuas and extensively cultivated North In conservatories. A 
similar plant, but with gummy buds and without ridges on the calyx, is 
I, Cambi, or Sesin-plant — Gardenia lilcida. 

[Seeds; layers; twig cuttlngB.] 




Flu. 400, — Buttonbush. 



Fia. 401. — Groundsel Bush. 



Cephalinthus occidentilis. The Bitttonbush (400) is a wild American 
Bhrub (3-12 feet) growing in wet places and sometimes cultivated. It has 
simple entire glossy opposite or whorled leaves and small, white tubular 
flowers forming a globular cluster an inch or more broad, June U) Sep- 
tember. The leaves are 3 to fl inches long and 1 to 2^ inches wide, often 
in wborls of threes around the stems. The fruit ia a round cluster of dry 
1- to 2-sceded nutlets. [Seeds ; twig cuttings.] 

B&CCharis. Groundsel Bus h (401)orSALT-wATEBSBBnB— Baccharis 
balimif6lia, — 3 tn 12 feet high. Is a plant with angular somewhat scurfy 
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branches, alternate simple entire to lobed leaves and peraiatent collection 
of bairy fruits reaembling smaJl nblte brushes, in tall and earl; winter. 
The shrub is diceoious, so not all of them have this showy appearance. 
This plant belongs to the daisy group of flowers, the individual blos- 
soms are very small and grow in heads which are popularly considered as 
the flowers. The part wbicb produces the showy appearance of the 
groundsel bush is the pappus, so conspicuous In thisllea. The stamen- 
bearing plant has unconspicuous yellowish flowers. It is a useful shrub, 
especially for coastwise cultivation, as it particularly thrives in the salt 




Fill. 406.— Foiberry. 



Fio. 407. — Evetgreen Vine Bluebarrj 



air. A southern plant with witlow-like deciduous leaves, Willo'a 
LEAVED GrohndsblTrbe — Baccharis sallcif f>tia, — may be in cnltivatiofc 
An evergreen species of the Pacific region is Baccharis pllul&rls. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings under {^asB.'i 



Santollna CtumEecypaiissus. Lavender Cotton (402) is a half ^dirabby 

plant (li-2 feet) with aromatic alternate evei^reen deeply-lobed silvery 
|rraiy leaves and small globular heads of yellow flowers, in summer. It is 
used South for the shrubbery, but North mainly for carpet-bedding, for 
this latter purpose slips rooted in sand are kept through the winter. 

[Twig cuttings.] 
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GaylnasicU and Tacdnlum. The Hlcklebbbbies and BLrsBERBiBS 
are wild plants rarely brought into cultivation even for fruiting purposcE, 
and thus scarcely need a place in thia book. Still there are a few 
species wbicb have beautiful flowers, foliage, and fruit and belong 
to the very limited group which thrive in shady places^ 



Hion-BDSH Blueberry — Vaccinium atrococcum (T. corymbftsum) — 
is a tall straggling shrub 4 to 12 feet with yellowish green warty branches, 
alternate usually entire leaves, white or pinkish tubular flowers in clusters 
on short leafless twigs. May, June, and abundant many-seeded blue-black 
berries, July, Augusl, 

Deerberri or Buckberkv — Vaccinium stamlneum — is a spreading 
branched shrub 2 Co li feet with entire-edged pale leaves and abundant green- 
ish white bell-ehaped nodding flowers with projecting stamens, April to 
June. The large greenish or yellowish berries ( j inch) are hardly edible. 
[Seeds, with difficulty ; divisions.] 




Fio. 408. — Deerberty. 



Fio. 409, — Farkleborry. 
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KEY TO HUCKLEBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 

ETC. 

* Berries 10-seeded, Gaylussacias. (A.) 

A. Leaves sprinkled with waxy dots, entire, deciduous. (B.) 
B. Leaves pale and glaucous beneath ; fruit blue, with bloom. 
Erect (2-4 feet high). Blue Tanolb or Dangleberrv 
— Gaylussacia frond6sa. 
.B. Leaves green both sides ; shrubs under 3 feet. (C.) 

C. Bracts small, | inch, among the flowers and fruit; fruit 
sweet but seedy. Black Huckleberry (403) — Gaylus- 
sacia baccdta (G. resin6sa). 
C. Bracts leafy and longer than the flower-stems ; fruit watery 
and insipid. Dwarf Huckleberry (404) — Gaylussacia 
dumbsa. 
A. Leaves thick, evergreen, serrate with the edges somewhat rolled. 
Shrub under 1^ feet high. Box Huckleberry — Gaylussacia 
brach^cera. 

* Berries many-seeded — Vacciniums. (D. ) 

D. Flowers tubular or urn-shaped, not open-bell-shaped. (B.) 
E. Flowers and fruit solitary or in small clusters of 2-4. (F.) 
F. Shrubs under 2 feet high ; leaves under 1 inch long. (O.) 
O. Leaves entire, whitish beneath. Great or Boo Bilberry 

(405) — Vaccinium uliginbsum. 
O. Leaves minutely notched, green and shining both sides. 
Dwarf Bilberry — Vaccinium csespitbsum. 
F. Shrubs 2-16 feet high ; leaves 1-3 inches long. (H.) 
H. Leaves about entire, pale beneath. Oval-leaved Bil- 
berry — Vaccinium ovalifdlium. 
H. Leaves minutely notched, green both sides. Thin-leaved 
Bilberry — Vaccinium membran^ceum (V. myrtilloides). 
E. Flowers and fruit in larger clusters. (I.) 
I. Flowers elongated, 2 or 3 times as long as wide. Tall, 3-15 
feet. (J.) 
J. Flowers appearing before the leaves. Southern Black 

Huckleberry — Vaccinium virgd,tum. 
J. Flowers at the time of leaf-expansion. Hioh-bush or 
Swamp Blueberry — Vaccinium corymb6sum. 
I. Flowers less elongated — not over 2 times as long as wide. 
(K.) 
K. Shrubs 3-15 feet high ; leaves densely hairy beneath. 
Black High Blueberry — Vaccinium atroc6ccum (V. 
corymb6sum). 
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K, Shrubs under 2 feet higli. (1..) 
Ii. Twigs hairy; laavea entire; tmit lilue, with bloom, 
Sour-top or VELVET-LSir BLCEBKEur — Vacciaium 

Ii. TsrigB, leaves, and fruit hairy. Ha:rv HrcKi.EBERRV 

— Vttcoiiiiuui hlrsdtum. 

L. Twiga warty ; leaves minutely notched ; bercieH bluish 
black and glaucous. Low or Eaki.y Sweet Bi.itEHERKY 

— VaQclnium pennsylrftnicum. 

L. Twiga smooth; leaves lufnutely notch ed ; berries black 
without bloom. Low Bi.*ck BLumii^iiBY — Vacoinium 
pBiinsylvatiicnm nigrum (V. nigrum). 
K. Shrubs generally over 2 feet high ; twiga green and warty ; 
leaves pale beneath. (M.) 
M. Leaves thick, about entire ; berry j inch, blue with a 
bloom. Late Low Bluebebby — Vacoinium vacfllans. 
H. Leavesthin, sharply notched ; berry larger. MotiNTAtM 
Br.uEBF.RHY — Vuccinium corymboBum pallidum (V, 
pallidum), 
nowera open -bell-shaped. (N.) 

. Flowers 4-DQtched ; leaves evergreen, small, under 1 inch ; 
shrub under 1 foot; berries dark red. Cowbehbv or Foxherhv 
(40fl) — Vaccinium Vltis-ldfea. , 

. Flowers 6-notohed ; leaves evergreen, i inch or less long ; 
creeping plant, wiih black berries, hardy South. Evebobeen 
Vine BLrEBERRi (407) — Vaccinium crassifblium. 
Flowers 5-notehed ; leaves deciduous ; shrubs over 2 feet. (O.) 
O. Stamens much exaerted; berry p-eeu or yellow; shrub 2-5 
feet high. Deebebbey or Bcckbebhy (408) — Vaccinium 
stanilneum. 
O. Similar to the last, berry larger, shining black. "A valu- 
able shade-ei) during ornamental shrub." Southern Goose- 
BKRBT — Vaccinium melanocSrpum. 
O. Stamens included; berry black, ripe in Oct. Slirub or tree 
8-SO feet. Farhlebebrt or Sparkleberey (400) — Vac- 
cluium arb&reum. 



ArctoBtiphylos. This genua contains a noraber of species (30) of 
slirubs or small trees and Includes some trailing vines. All in cultivation 
here are American. (Only the trailing species are hardy North and of 
courRe are omitted.) The leaves are alternate, usually evergreen with 
entire margins. Flowers small, globular in terminal clusters, panicles, 
ill spring, Fruit a red berry, ' . [Seeds; twig cuttings,] 
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KEY OF FORMS OF AECTOSTAPHYLOS FROM THE 
PACIFIC REGION" HARDY ONLY SOUTH 

■ Leaves smooth and fruit on Bmootb Btemn. (A.) 
A. FloweiB in umbel-!ike cluHtera ; siirub 3-10 teet. DowBY A»c- 
TosTAPHKLOs (410) — Arctostaphylos pdngens. 

A. Flowers in elongated clusters ; ahrub or tree to 30 feet, Man- 
ZANiTA (411) — ArctoBtapliyloB Manzanita. 

" Leaves smooth ; fruit 8t«ins glandular. (B, ) 

B. Flowers in elongated cluat^ra; shrub or tree 8-25 feet. Palb- 
LBAVED Arctostafhtlob (413) — Atctostaphylos glaiica. 

B. Flowers in spreading clusters, light pink on sticby stems ; 6-15 
feet. Most ornamental. Viscid Arctostaphylos — Arcto- 
staphyloB vlscida. 

• Leaves more or less hairy ; twigs bristly. (C.) 

C. Flowers in dense short panicles ; 2-& feet. Hardiest species. 
Bkistly Ahctostaphtlos (413) — Arctostapbylos tomentdsa. 

C. Flowers in leafy clusters; fruit bristly. Pfuncle's Arcto- 

STAPiirtos (414) — Arctostaphylos I'rtnglei. 
C. Flowers in nodding dense racemes rose-colored ; fruit smooth. 

BiCOLORKD Arctostaphilos (410) — Arctostaphylos blcolor. - 
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Xrbntus Uoiilo. The Strawbbbby Treh (416) ia a, tree-like shrub 8 tc 
15 feet with evergreen simple alternate 
nearly entire leaves (2-3 inches), glob- 
ular red berries (J inch) with many 
seeds and ovate white to red flowers 

(about J inch long) in nodding olus- ,C&^&£%.^^^J^/^]y' 
ters. The hloom and the fruit of the , 
preceding year are both on the shru'j 
through the fall and render the plant 
very decorative. The leaves are a 
lustrous smooth green. Hardy only far 
South. [Seeds; twig cuttings.] 

Andr6medB. For our purpose this 
old genus name Is much the better one 
for a lai^ number ot beautiful shrubs 
which have clusters of smaU tubular 
urn-shaped and globular flowers form- 
ing small 5-valved dry capsules with 
many seeds. The leaves are simple, 
idternate with entire or notched edges. , 
Moet of theui will fae found in plant 
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Fig. 417. — Scurfy Andromeda. 



Fm. 418. — Leather Leaf. 
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FiQ. 419. — Cnteaby'a Leucotboc, 



Fia. 420. — MouuUin Fetter Bush, 



catalogues under this name. The group bas been so divided by kCe bota- 
niats, based upon such microscopic characterB, Uiiit the arerage student 
cannot properly sepurate them. (The new names are given at the end.) 
n spring ; layers ; twig cuttings.] 




1. 421. —Japan Fetter Bi 



FiQ. 422. — Marsh Andromeda. 




FiQ. 423. — Fetter Bush. Fio. 134. — PrivBt Andiomeda. 




Fio. 425.— BeautltuI Zenobia. Fio. 426. — Swamp Lencotboe. 
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Fio. 437. — Sourwood, 



Fio. 42S. — StaRger-bUBh. 



KEY TO THE ANDROMEDA-LIKE SHKUBS 

• Leaves thick and evergreen (Privet Andromeda of the 2d ■ ia nearly 
evergreen). (A.) 
A. Flowers very small, J inch long, globular, nodding and clus- 
tered [n axils of Homenhat reduced leaves, Feb.-April. Shrub 
or tree vfith scurfy twigs, 6-26 feet tall. Scurft ANuaouEDA 
(417) — Andromeda (Xollsma) ferruginea. 
A. Flowers more elongated — usually twice as long as wide. (B.) 
B. Flowers in one-sided racemes. (C.) 

C. Flower-clusters with large leaf-like bracts as long as the flow- 
ers, April-June ; leaves densely covered with small round 
scurfy scales. Shrub 1^ feet high. Lkathbb Lbaf (418) 
— Chamtedilphne calycul&ta. • 

G. Bracts, of the flower clusters, much smaller or absent. (D.) 
D. Leaves large, 3-fl inches, with bristly-tipped teeth ; flow- 
ers slender (nearly ^ inch long), April. 2-6 teet, hardy 
with protection to Hew York. Catesbv's LEucoTHOft 
(410) — Leuc6tbo£ CatesUei. 
D, Leaves somewhat smaller without bristly teeth ; young 
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twigs hair;. 2-fi feel, hardy. Downi LkucothoB — Leu- 
colbo^ aiill&ris. 

Leaves (1-8 inches) wiih siuall leeth and bristly edges, 
lilack-doticd beneath ; flower-cliutera somewhat nodding, 
May. 2-6 feet. Mountain Feitkr Bush (420) — Andro- 
fioribiinda (Piferis floribunda). 

%T to tlie last but tb^ floweiB are much larger and in 
droaptng clusters and the plant Is mucli taller — to 
el. Javas Fbttee Bush (421) — I'ierls japiJnica 
ivalif61ia) . 

to the last two but with la^er leaves, 3-6 inches 

Feiter-bush — Pieris formdsa. 
mdent tenninal umbels ; leaves linear, entire with 
1-3 feet. Marsh Audboheda (422) or Wjld 
Y — Andromeda polifbiia. 

in close »xillary umbels ; leaves oval, entire with 
ruUed cd|,'es. Fetter Bl'bh (423) — Ljonia nCtida 
itida) . 

aiid deriiiuoUB. (B.) 
s globular or rounded-bell-sliaped, only aboat as long as 

Cr.) 

vpry small, J inch, abundant in panicled terminal 
clusters, Mny -July ; leaves Brm (almost evergreen), entire, 
1-2J inches long. Fritbt AHURouhUA or Male Bubbv (421) 
— Lyonia ligustrlnil (Andromeda panicul&ta). 
Flowers lar'.'er, ^ Inch, and more bell-shaped ; branching 
slirulis 3-7 feet: iiandsome plants bardy to Massachusetts if 
somewhat proteet*rl. (0-) 

surface of leaves green ; blooming May, June. 
Beautifl-i. Zenohia (425) — Andromeda (Zenbbia) speci&sa. 
Leaves densely glaucous. Glaucous Zenobia — Andromeda 
(Zentpbia) pulverul^nta. 

tubular or uni-shaped, abouttwiceaalongas wide. (H.) 
:. Flowers about \ inch long in one-sided racemes, veryaweit- 
soented, April-June. Good for chady places, though growing 
well in the open ; hardy. (I.) 
I. Shrubs to 12 feet blooming April, May. (J.) 

J. Racemes much curved ; capsule decidedly 5-lobed. Wild 
in dry woods ; i!-10feet. Mountain LeucotuoS — Leucii- 
tlioe recflrvft. 
J. Racemes nearly straight ; capsule not lobed. (Growing in 
swamp; 6-12 teet. Swamp LuircoTnog (420) — Leuco- 
tbot! ri 
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I. Tree to 50 feet ; blooming June, July. Flowering when sraall 
iind shnib-like ; leaves sour. Socbwood (427) or Sohkkl- 
THEE — Oxydfindrum arb6reuin. 
H. Flowertt larger, ] inch long, in side-umbelH, white or faintly 
pink, May-July. A beautiful ahrub, 1—1 feet. Staggeh-dubh 
(428) — Lybnia mariilaa (Pieria marl^na). 

Eriu, The Heaths and Heather are all small-leaved, slirubby plants 
■Willi uBually small 4-lobed, bell- or um-shaped Bowers. The leaves are 
scale- or linear-shaped and arranged on the stems in alternate, opposite, or 
whurled positions. The fniit is a 4-ceUed capsule. But few are inculti- 
vation in the open in America because of our hot and dry summers. 
Only three have escaped and grow without culticHtioa. These are Euro- 
pean species. Although those cultivated In Europe are mainly from South 
Africa. The African species are practically unknown iii America except- 
ing in conservatories. 

The smaller leaves, the 4-lobed flowers, and the 4-ceUed fruit will sepa- 
rate the heaths from the andromedas. [Seeds ; twig cuttings.] 




Key to The heaths ani> hea.theh 



KEY TO HEATHS AND HEATHER 

• Hardy heaths with the leaves whoried, (A.) 

A. Spring-Lloomlng (March-May), flowers bdl-shaped white or red. 

I'lNK MouK Heath (420) — Erica c&mea. 
A. Summer- and fall-blooming, (B.) 
B. Leaves nhurled generally in 3'b ; flowers about J inch long. 

Scotch Heath (430) — Erica clnftrea. 
B. Leaves whoried in 4's or 5's. (C.) 
C. Pod without hairs ; flowers white or purplish red, Cobnhh 

Heath — Erica v&gans. 
C. Pod with long rough haiis - branches rigid. Cobbican 

Heath — Erica strfcta. 
C' Pod Telvetj ; leaves with rolled edges ; flowers rosy. Bell 
Heather — Erica TStralii. 
■ Hardy heather with leaves opposite and covering the stem. Hbatueh 
or Lino (431) — Calliina vulgiris. 

• Leaves alternate and white below; flowers drooping in long racemes. 

Needs protection North, Irish Heath (432) — Dabdtcia (Menzi- 
^sia) pollfblia. 




FiQ. 433. — Mountain ' Laurel.' 



Fig. 4^. — Bheep 'Laurel.' 
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KiltnU. The KALMrxs or Ahericak ' Laurels ' are among the most 

beautiful shrulia in cultivation. About all are hardy throughout and 

should he cultivated much more generally than they are. The special 

peculiarities of the Kalmias are in the flowers, which are cup-shaped with 

ten hollows in which the anthers are 

held till released by tlie action of 

insects. The leaves are entire, and 

alternate, opposite, or whorled in 

arran;;ement on tlie stem. 

So many evergreen plants, of 
many families, both in America and 
ICuro-pe are called laurelx that it 
would be better to drop it as a name 
unless some distinctive modifier can 
fix upon the plant intended. '■ The 
flower of Kalmia is one of those 
proposed as a national flower emblem, 
es{>edally on account of the exquisite 
symmetrical beauty of the single 
flower." Kalmia is a purely Ameri- 
can genus and deserves 
a distinctive name. The 
best plan would be to 
always call these Am 
can plants Ka 
They are less particular about soil and position than the hardy 
Ilho<iodenilroii, growing well in sandy and loamy 
soils and especially tliriving In damp shady places. 

BSOAD-LICAVGD KaLHIA, MOUKTAIN ' LaURIIL," 

or Calico Bchh (43.?) — Kalmia latifMa— la gen- 
erally a shrub 4 to 1 feet high, Uiough sometimes a 
tree to 30 feet, with a rounded head and evergreen, 
alternate (or irre^Tilarly whorled), entire, glossy 
leaves .S-4 inches limg. The flowers are white or 
rose-colored in lar;:e terminal clusters. May and 
June. Tlie individual floweis are about j Inch 




Fio. 435. — PaleKalmla. 



Nai 







LAMBKii,LorWi(.-KT(4.14)— Kilmiaangustiffilia- 
is alow shrub, 1 to 3 feet high, with usually narrow ' '"■ ^|j^a"^"' 
eve^een, opiKisite (or whorled in threes) leaves 

1 to 2i inches lon.K. The flowersareofmanyshaiiesofred to purple in lateral 
clusters, June and July. The individual flowent are nearly J inch broad. 
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Palb Kalhia, Pale or Swamp 'Laubbl' (436) — KalmiagkCica 
or polif 6!ia — is a small shrub 1 to 2 feet high with 2-edged stems, opposite 
or whorled evergreen leaves | to 2 inches long, whit« beneath with a, 
bloom which can be rubbed off ; these leases have rolled edges. The 
flowers are on slender steins, red or purplish in color, in terminal clusters ' 
(umbels) in summer and range from j to j inch broad. 

Haikt Kaluia or'LAORUL ' (4Stt) — Kalmia birsitta — is a. branching 
shrub 1 to 2 feet lii^ with alternate evergreen small leaves, ! to J inch 
long. Both leaves and st*ms are covered with hairs. The flowers, J to 
} inch broad, are usually solitary in the axils of the leaves, rose-purple 




Fio. 437. — White Swamp Azalea. 



Fio. 438. — Smooth Azal^. 



DEciDuous-LBAVEcKALMiAor WuiTE WicKY — Kalcoia cuueita — is a 
low shrub with deciduous mostly alternate wedge-shaped leaves } to 2 
inches long. The flowers are in small lateral clusters, white or pinkish in 
color, about J inch broad, in spring. , 

The last two species are probably hardy only in the middle states and 
in Uie South and are the least ornamental of any of the Kalmias. [Seeds. ] 

Az&lea. The Azaleas are among the most interesting of flowering 
shrubs. In the si^e and abundance of bloom and in the brightness and 
variety of coloring there is hardly anything in the vegetable kingdom 
which can equal the beauty of this group of plants. Some species are 
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Piu. Ul. — Pontic Azalea. Tio. 442.— Vaaay'a Azalea. 
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hardy in the extreme North, many others are hardy only in the Gulf 
states. Besides the regular species there are numerous hybrids interme- 
diate in character, and some have flowers so double in form and variegated 
in color as to disguise their character to the extent that they hardly 
seem Azaleas. Like the roses, there are so many named varieties as to 
defy description except in a large book devoted to them alone and fur- 
nished with colored illustrations. 

The leaves are alternate or clustered at end of branches, entire or 
bristly-toothed and generally deciduous. The flowers when single are 
funnel-shaped, somewhat lopsided, with 6 or 10 usually long stamens. The 
fruit is a large 6-valved many-seeded capsule. They grow best in peaty 
or sandy soil in moist and somewhat shady situations. 

[Twig cuttings ; layers ; seeds ; grafting of named varieties on seedlings 
of hardy species.] 



KEY TO MANY OF THE AZALEAS 

* Leaves and flowers from different buds, flowers in terminal clusters, 
leaves deciduous. (A.) 
A. Corolla with a slender tube about as long as the spreading por- 
tion, hairy and glandular outside, stamens (6) longer than the 
lobes. (B.) 
B. Flowers white (or tinged red) blooming after the leaves expand, 
very fragrant. (C.) 
C. Flowers 1^-2 inches long, very sticky or gummy outside, June, 
July; branchlets with stiff hairs; shrub 4-8 feet. White 
Swamp Azalea (437) — Rhododendron viscbsum (Azalea 
visc6sa). 
C. Flowers 2 inches long, June, July; branchlets about smooth; 
shrub 8-10 feet high; style and stamens red. Smooth Aza- 
leas (438) — Rhododendron arbor^scens (Azalea arbor^s- 
cens). 

C. Flowers 2-2^ inches long with yellow on the upper lobe. May, 
June; branchlets generally smooth; shrub 2-6 feet. Cali- 
fornia Azalea — Azalea occidlentdlis (Rhododendron oc- 
cidentfile). 

B. Flowers usually pink though sometimes nearly white, blooming 
early, about when the leaves expand, April, May, slightly 
fragrant; shrub 3-6 feet. Pink Azalea or Pinxter Flower 
(439) — Rhododendron nudiflbrum (Azalea nudiflbra). 

B. Flowers yellow, orange, or flame color. (D.) 

D. Orange to flame color, nearly 2 inches broad, without odor 
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or neariy no. May, June, stamens thickened near the middle; 
shrub 4-10 feet. Flame Azalha (440) — HhodoiifiDdron 
caJeDdulAceum (Atialea caleudul&cea). 
D. Yellow oud very fi'agrant, 2-2^ inctiea broad, May; brajiah' 
let£ haJry ; shrub 2-(! feet. liare iu cultivation but hybrids 
have been given the name. Pontic Azalea (441) — Azalea 
pdntica. 
B. Flowers white, yellow, oran^, pink, red, lilac, etc., bloominj; 
May-July. HrBBie or Ghent Azaleas — Azalea ganda^ 

A. Corolla with a broadertiibe which is pubescent but uot glandular 
outside, Btamens (6) ehorter than the spreading portion, floweiH 
yellow, orange, or pink blooming at time of leaf expansion, 
April, May ; branches bairy. Shrub 3-8 feet. Chinese Aza- 
lea — Azalea Bin^nsia (Ithodod^ndron sin^nse). 
A. Corolla with a short tube and broadly gpreailiiig border, rose- 
purple without spots, smootli outside, stamoiifl IU, blooming 
liefore the leaves, April, May. (B.) 
B. Sbrub 1-S feet; leaves glaucous beneath. ItnoDORi — Hbodo- 

dendron canad^nse (Azalea canadensis). 
B. Shrub 3-8 feet ; leaves yellowish beneath. Rmouuic-leavkii 
AsALiiA — Azalea rhdmbica (Rhododendron rhombtcum). 
A. Corolla with a short tube, broadly spreading border and upper 
lot>es spotted. (P.) 
r, Stamens usually 7 (rarely 5); bloom before leavea ; sbrub 5-16 
feet. Vahet'b Azalba (442) — Azalea V4seyi (Rhododendron 
Vfteeyi). 
F. Stamens 10 ; blooming with the leaves ; shrub 2-5 feet ; branches 
gland uiar-hairy. (O.) 
O. Flowers purple. Azalea (Rhododendron) Albrfchtii. 
G. Flowers pale rose color with brownish Kpota. Azalea Schlip- 
p^nbachii. 
Leaven and flowers from the same terminal bud ; leaves thick and gen- 
erally evergreen; staraena 5-10. Shrub 1-8 foet. Evbroreek 
Azalea — Azalea fndica (Rhododendron (ndicum) —and ita many 
X and hybrids. 



ShododindrOQ. The RnonoDENDHOHs are among the most beautiful 
of flowering evergreens. In spring and early summer, when in bloora, 
the buRhes. entirely covered with great heads of the large bright colored 
flowers and, through the year, the large thiek glossy foliage render the 
Rhododendrons objects of great beauty. There are three or four species 
from which the endless hybrids have been obtained. One of these is 
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India, Tbeb ' Li.vrbl ' (443) — Rbododendron arWiTeuin, — another from 
Asia Minor, Pontic Rhouodendbun (444) — Rhododendron p6nti[;iiia, — 
and two are from America, Catawba RHononENDBON (446) — Rhododen- 
dron catawbi^nse — and Gbeat 'Lachkl' (446) — Rhododendron maxi- 
mum. The leaves are aJiemate, often cluatered at ends of branches, uauall; 
lai^, thick and leathery. The flowers are targe bell-shaped and somewhat 
irregularly 8-lobed. The stamens are usually 10 and slightly projecting 
from the corolla. The fruit is a usually large capsule splitting into 5 or 
10 valves and with many ininut« seeds. The terminal buds in winter are 
large and many-scaled. The plants are generally from 4 to 8 feet high, 
though a number of alpine and northern species reach only to the height of 
1 to 3 feet, while some Himalayan species grow to the height of 30 toeo feet. 




FiQ. 443, — Tree 'Laurel, 



PoDtic Rhododeodron. 



A soil free from clay or lime is found best for Rhododendrons and a 
slightly shaded position is natural for many species. The soil should be 
well drained but watering is necessary in our dry summers. 

The Rhododendrons vie with the rosea in the endless number of species 
and hybrids. Though there have been many attempts, no book has made 
practical the distinction of the varieties. A few American wild species 
and one from Asia are here described. 

Our northern wild species, Great 'Lausbl' (446) — Rhododendron 
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miiimum, — grows from 6 to 20 (occasionally 40) feet high. It has pale 
rose to ni^arl; wbitc floweiB an inch broad with some greenish In the 
throat and reddieh or yeUowisli spots on the upper side. It blooms July 
and August. 

The Alleghanian species, Catawba Khododendbon (445) — Rhodo- 
dendron catawblfense, — grows usually from 3 to fl (occasionally 20) feet 
high. It has lilac-purple flowers IJ 
inches broad and blooms in June. 
The Californian Rbododen- 
^ DBOM — Rhododendron califtimioum 
— grows aboutS (rarely 20) feet high. 
It has pink or purple flowers with 
the lobes more frilled or crisped than, 
the above. 

The species so far given are all 
rather tall and without scurfy scales 
on the lower sides of the leaves. A 





Fig. 440. — Catawba Bhododeudnm. 
small American species, Dotted- 

LBWED RllOOODENDHOK (447) 

Rhododendron punctfttum, — rarely 
grows more than G feet high and 
has small leaves 2 to 6 inches long 
with glandular hairs and scales on 
the lower sides. The flowers are 
in small clusters more funnel- 
shaped, pale rose with greenish 

All the above have flowers In clusters from large buds and fully ever- 
green leaves. There are species from eastern Asia where each flower Is 
from a separate bud and the leaves are only half evergreen. Tbey 
are the earliest to bloom, March to April. Probably the commonest 
of these is Dahcbian RnoDonBNUBoir (448) — Rhododendron dahtm- 



Fig. M0- — Great 'Laurel.' 



LEIOPHYLLUM 
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cum (R. dabricam), — wilb small leaves rolled at the edges and browniah 
beneath. 

[Seeds; twig cuttingB ; layers; grafting of Tarietles on Beedlings of 
bardf species.] 

Udnm. The Labrador Teas are erect 
branching sbruba with alternate evergreen 
narrow entire, rolled-edged, fragrant leaves. 
The small white fi-petaled floweis are in ter- 
minal clostera, umbels, in early 
There are two species : Nabhow- 
BADom Tka (449) — 
L6dmn palilstre, — 
with leaves less than \ 
inch wide and 10 sta- 
mens to the flowers ; 
Broad-leaved Lab- 
rador Tea (450) — 
Ledum gnenlindicum 
(L. Iatif61ium),— 
with leaves } to J inch ^ 

' ' -a " yi\Aa and 6 to 10 sta- 

Tlie flowers of . 
both species are from \ 
to \ inch wide and the 
6-celled capsules are 
nodding, about ^ inch 

Neither of these plants 
"■Rhododendron"" "^»'^« "'^ ''^'Sht of 
over. 3 feet, but the 
broad-leaved one is somewhat the taller. 
There is a taller California specias. Glandu- 
lar Labrador Tea (451) — Ledum glanduld- 
sum, — but probably not in cultivation. 

[Seeds; layers; divisions.] 

Leiophyllnm (D^ndiium) bnxif61ium. 

Sand 'Myrtle' (452) is a hardy small, 1 to 

^■"^'■™""'**'^ 3 'eet, densely branched evergreen shrub sim- 

Labrador Tea. j^^. ^ ^^^ Ledums, with small thick oval rolled- 

id leaves () inch long). The 6-petaled flowers are only about \ inch 
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broad, whit* or pinkish io color, with 10 purple anthers to the stamens, 
April U> June. The seed pod (capsule) is small, erect, 6-valved, many- 
seeded. To thrive it needs a sandy soil but grows well in either shade 
or sun. Good for rockeries or as a border plant. 

; layers, In autumn.] 




no. 452. — Sand Myrtle. 



Fia. 403. — Sweet Clethia. 



CHIMAPHILA AND PYROLA 
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CUtbra. The Clethras or Swebt Pepperbosheb are beautiful sweet- 
scented shrubs with white flowprs in terminal Blender erect, or slightly 
nodding, clnHtere.m late summer and fall. The leaves are alternate, 
sharp-pointed, feather- veined and serrated. The flowera have the G petals 
sliShtly united at base and 10 stamens. The fruit is a Singled 3-valved 
capsule with numerous seeds, remaining on through the year. 

The best and most hardy species, 3 to 10 feet high, Sweet Clethra or 
Sweet Peppbrbueh (453) — Clfethra alnif61ia, — has tlia leaves wedge- 





Fra. 46*, — Spotted Wlniergteen. 



Fia. 456. — Pipsiflsewa. 



shaped at base and widest beyond the middle. The nest in hardiness is 
found wild from Virginia south; Southern Clethha or Mountain Pep- 
PEBBUSH — Cietbra acuminata, — a taller plant, tc 16 feet, with larger 
leaves, 2 to T inches long, widest about the middle and tlie flowers more 
nodding and more hairy. Besides these two Sweet Pepperbushes there are 
other and more tender species found wild in the Gulf states and Mexico 
which might be, but probably are not yet, in cultivation. The tallest 
species, to 30 feet, is from eastern Asia, Philippine Clethra — Clethra 
can^ecens; it has such compoimd clusters as alnifCilia but is probably 
not hardy North. [Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers ; divisions.] 

Chlmiphila and Pyrola. The Wintercreens and Pipsissewas are 
woody plants hardly tall enough to be included in a book of shrubs, but 
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Fio. *j8- — Rosy Plumbago. FlO- 450.— Red-berried ArdUl*. 



CHIMAPHILA and PYtlOLA 



Bome have such beantj of evergreen foliage and of blossom as to Induce 
me to nention and Hgure them. The one with the most beautiful foliage 




Flo. 4IJD. — Souihern Buckthorn. 



Fio. 161. — Oleander. 



is the Spotted Winteborbgn (454) — Chlmaphlla. maculita, — with 
notched dark green leaves mottled with white along the veins. A slightly 
taller plant with similar flowers but 
with unmottled bright green leaves 
Is the PiFSissEwA (455) — Chima- 
phila ombelHta. Still other winter- 
greens are occasionally cultivated 
belonging to llie genua Pyrola; 
they are practically stemlesa plants 
with clusters of nodding floweta 
on stalks 4 to 20 inches tall. All 
form 6-Talved many-seeded pods. 
Two of these Pyrola winlergreens 
worthy of mention are Boi;nd- 

LEAVED ■WlNTEROREKX PyTola 

americ^na — and Gheenibh-plow- 

ERtDWmTEROHEEN(45(J) — PyroU 

cblorintha. The Pyrolaa and Chl- 

mapliilas are difGcnlt to cultivate [' 

and succeed only in shady plac 

in peaty soil. When rfemoving Fio, 462. — Sweet-soented Oleander. 
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them from the woods, where found, c 
large ball of earth. 



e should be taken to secure a 
[Divi 



8.] 



PlnmbJlga. The PLnMBAOOS are generalljr blue or violetHUlored 
flowering plants hardy only South but often cultivated outdoors North In 
Hummer, The flowers have a slender 
tube and broadly spreading 5-1obed 
border, sal vtT-sli aped, growing in 
terminal cIuBtera, The leaves are 
simple, entire-edged, smooth, usually 
in alternate clusters along the stems. 
This clustering of the leaves and the 
alender-tubed flowers will separata 





Fig. 463. — Broad-leaved Storaz. 
the Plumbagos from other shrubs. 
The different varieties of shrubby 
forms have blue, violet, rose, and 
white flowers blooming continuously 
from spring to fall in the North. All 
the species are more or less climbing 
in habit ; they show this especially 
in the extreme South where they are 

hardy. The fruit is a thin-coated one-Heeded pod. The one species in 
most general cultivation has azure-blue flowers, except in the white 
variety, and blunt-tipped tapering-based leaves, Capb Plumbago (467) — 
Plumbago capSnsis, — from South Africa. Another species, with red 
flowers, fromSouth Asia, Rosy Plu>ibauo,(458) — Plumbago rosfea, — lias 
larger leaves somewhat clasping at base. [Twig cuttings.] 



Fio. 464. — Japanese Storax. 



'Aidlsio. This 
evergreen leaves; 



a large genus of tropic 
le of these is hardy in the 
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probabl; hajdy farther north. They bnve small broadly spreading 4- to 6- 
parted flowera and I-seeded berry-like drupes which remain on the plants 
over, a year, 

Kkd-bebribd ABDI81A (469) — Ardlsia crenul&ta — is a neat, compact 
Hhmb with peculiar wavy-margined alternate leaves and drooping clusters 
of very ornamental coral-red, berry-like drupes which hang on for a year 
or more. The small Sowers are red or rose-colored. 




—American Stowii. 



Fia. 466. — Four-winged Si 



Whitb-bebribd Abdibia — Ardisia japdnica — has whorled serrated 
leaves, white flowers on red stems, and drooping white berry-like drupes. 
While more hardy than the former, it is not nearly bo beautiful [Seeds.] 

BumSlia. The Buwblias are popularly called Bdckthobhb and are 
thorny shrubs or trees with alternate clustered entire-edged nearly or quite 
evergreen leaves. This genus contains no species of any great ornamental 
value and is rarely found in cultivation. The species most frequently 
met with, False Bdckthorn — Bumelia lanuginosa,— has densely hairy 
evergreen leaves 1 to 2J inches long. The fruit is a black berry nearly 
^ inch long usually with one shining seed. The flowers are minute, white, 
clustered in the axils of the leaves in summer. This, though usually 
sbrubljy, can grow to the height of 50 feet. Shuthkhn BuckiiMrn 
(460) — Bumelia lycioldes — differa in having less hairy, thinner, more 
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veiny, deciduous leavea, Theae are the only epecies whicti cai 
rated north to MaAsachusetts, aud even these ueed protection. 

nillum. The Olkanuers have been very populaj- in the p 
plants North and liardy plants in the extreme South. They a 
known that a full description is scarcely necessary. The leavei 
green, long, slender, entire, opposite or in whorls of S's or 



be culti- 
[Seeds.] 




no. 467, — Two-winged Silver Bell. 



Fia. 468.— Sweet-leaf. 



flowers are salver-shaped, an Inch or more broad and often double, bloom- 
ing through the whole summer. There are many colors, white, light 
pink, dark piuk, scarlet, and bufi. When grown outdoors, they reach the 
height of 15 feeL The difficulty In their culture is due to scale insects 
which prefer Oleanders to almost any other plants. The common Glb- 
ANDBR (461) — Nerinm OleAnder — is without odor to the flowers. There 
is SwEET-scKKTBD Olbandbb (462) — Nerium oddrum, — which does not 
grow 80 tall. [Twig cuttings.] 

StTrax. This is a large group, 70 species, of mainly tropic trees 
and shrubs. A few are both hardy and beautiful euou<;h to be in cultiva- 
tion In the United States. There are several wild American species. 
The flist three below are hardy, if somewhat protected, north to Mafisa- 
chuketts; the fourth, to Philadelphia; the last, only South. They all 
have alternate simple usually notched leaves, and clustered drooping some- 
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what belt-shaped white fiowers. The petals are somewhat united at base. 
The fruit is a one- or two-sided dry 
drupe J to nearly 1 Inch long In the 
different species. All the species are 
loose and spreading in habit. 

Broau-lbaykd Storax (463) — sty- 
rax Obissia — has broad rounded 
abruptly sharp-pointed leaves 6 to 10 
inches long witli coarse notches beyond 
the middle. The fragrant drooping 
flowersare ] inch long in clusters 5 to T 
inches long, May. The pointed fruit is 
j inch long. 

Japancsb Storax (464) — Styrax 
japdnica — has smaller leaves, 1 to 3 
inches, and the smaller flowers, ) 
inch long, are in fewer (3- to ((-) 
flowered clusters, June, July. Both of 
these species from Japan form occa- 
sionally small trees growing to the height of SO feet The other 
species, given below, ar« only shrubs usually less than 8 feet high, 

Ameeicau Storax (465) — Styrax 
americAna — has small, 1 to 3 indies 
long, slightly notched smooth leaves and 
oft«n solitary flowers in the axils, April 
to June. The rounded fruit is only about 
} inch in size. 

Larob-lbavbd Aherican Storax — 
Styrax grandifhlia — has large leaves, 2 
to 6 inches long, with the lower surface 
light colored and velvety with hairs, and 
the fragrant flowers in loose clusters 3 
to 6 inches long. May ; the individual 
flowers are fully i inch long with broadly 
spreading petals. 

California Storax — Styrax calif dr- 
nica. The species so far described iiave 
their petals almost always 6 in number, 
hut this California species has 6 to 8 nar- 
row petals forming blosHonis J inch long, 
April. The leaves are usually notched 
in the other species, but this has small, 1 to 2j inches long, entire- 
edged leaves. [Fresh seeds ; layers.] 




Pio. 470. — Bojal Jasniln 
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HaUaia (Mohrod^ndron) . The Stltbr Bells or Snowdrop TbbeA 
ore large shmbB or small trees with beautiful white bell-like hangiiig 
flowers with 4 lobes, in spring before tbe leaves are full; expanded. The; 
grow well in the shade, but are not fully hardy north of Philadelphia 
except with some protection. Tbe hardiest species is tbe flnt one given 
below ; there are but three species, all American. The fniit is elongated, 
ridged, dry, 1- to 3-seeded ; the leaves are simple, alternate, deciduous, 
feather-veined, notched. 




Fio. ITl. — Sweet Yellow Jasmi 



Fio. 472.— Italian Yellow Jasmine. 



FocR-wiNQED Silver Bell, Sbowdrof Tree, or Opossum Wood 
(We) — Halesia Carolina (H. tetraptera, Mohrodendroncarolinum). Fruit 
4-ridged or winged (11-2 inches long), the ridges not extending down 
tbe stalk. Flowers about an inch long. Leaves 2 to 7 inches long, oval, 
finely notched. This is the largest, most hardy, and most tree-like species, 
reaching the height of IM) feet or moi'e. 

Two-winged Silver Dell {"467) — IJalesia dfptera. Fruit 2-winged 
(li-2 inches Ion;;), the ridgea or wings extending down tbe stalk. 
Flowers about an incli long. Leaves somewhat larger and more coarsely 
notched. A smaller and less hardy tree, seldom over 20 feet, usually 
a shrub. 

Shall-flowerui) Silver Hell — Halesia parvifl6ra. Always shrubby 
with flowers less tlian i inch long and 2-winged fruit like tbe last but only ' 
about an inch long. 

Meeiian'b Silver Bell — Halesia CBTollna Me&hani — is a variety of . 
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the first, above, with thicker leaves and more erect and bushy growth 
which seemingly does not produce good seeds and is propagated only by 
grafting on the same, H. Carolina. [Fresh seeds (except Meehan^s) .] 

Symplocos, Sweet-leaf. These constitute a large group, 150 species, 
of mainly tropic trees with alternate simple thick usually evergreen 
leaves ; generally white, 6-lobed flowers in clusters and berry-like black, 
red, or blue fruit. Only one species (possibly two) is either shrubby, 
hardy, or beautiful enough to need description here. 

Himalayan Sweet-leaf — Symplocos cratsegoides, — 3 to 40 feet, has 
obovate leaves 1 to 2 J inches long, closely notched towards the tip and 
compound clusters, panicles (2-6 inches long), of small white fragrant 
flowers. May, June. The dry drupes ripen in September and last through 
the fall and winter, are bright blue in color and constitute the most beau- 
tiful feature of the plants. 

An American species, Sweet-leaf, Horse Sugar (468) — Symplocos 
tinct6ria — to 18 feet, is almost evergreen with orange-brown fruit ; the 
leaves are nearly entire, 4 to 6 inches long; the flowers yellow, small, 
fragrant in dense clusters, April ; the fruit riipe in September. 

[Seeds, needing 2 years to grow ; twig cuttings.] 

Jdsmintim. The true Jasmines are popular shrubs and vines of easy 
culture, with white or yellow sweet-scented flowers. The corolla has a 
long tube and a spreading 4- to 9-lobed border. The leaves are either 
opposite or alternate and generally compound (odd-pinnate) of 3 to 9 
blades (some of the climbing species have but 1 blade, and thus apparently 
have simple leaves) . Most of the species need support even if not specially 
climbing in habit. Only the diffuse-growing and thus bushy jasmines 
are here given. Hardy only South, though two species, J. officinale 
and J. nudifl6rum, can be grown successfully north to Washington and, 
with protection, to Philadelphia and New York. The fruit is 2-celled, 
2-seeded, 2-lobed, a twin berry. [Twig cuttings ; layers.] 
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* Flowers white ; leaves opposite and compound. (A.) 
A. Leaves glossy, 5-7-bladed ; stems grooved ; flowers very fragrant 
in terminal clusters, in summer. This is the Jessamine or Jas- 
mine of the poets. Common White Jasmine or Jessamine (469) 
— Jasminum officinale. 
A Leaves glossy, 7-9-bladed with about 3 of the end blades partially 
grown together ; branches angular and drooping ; flowers larger 
apgar's shrubs — 18 
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than the last and apt to be tinged with red outside, summer to 
fall. Indian or Kotal Jasmine (470) (called by many names) 
— Jasminum grandiflbrum. 

* Flowers yellow ; leaves alternate and compound. (B.) 

B. Leaves glossy with 3-6 blunt blades ; branches nearly round and 
stiff; flowers in small terminal clusters, summer. Common 
Sweet Yellow Jasmine (471) — Jasminum odoratissimum. 

B. Leaves thick, evergreen with 3-7 acute blades (rarely 1 blade), 
edges more or less rolled ; flowers bright in open clusters, sum- 
mer and fall. Italian Yellow Ja8mine(472) — Jasminum 
htunile. 

♦ Flowers yellow; leaves opposite, deciduous, of 3 rounded blades; 

branches green, 4-angled, stiff, twiggy. Where hardy, Washing- 
ton and South, it blooms well through most of the winter. 
Naked-flowered Jasmine — Jasminum nudiflbrum. 




Forsythia. The Forsythias or Golden Bells are very ornamental 
early-flowering hardy deciduous shrubs which burst into bloom as the 
winter is leaving, the bright yellow 
bell- or star-shaped flowers fairly 
cover the naked branches before the 
hard frosts are over. The corolla 
has four long slender lobes. 

The tallest and most erect grow- 
ing species, Erect Forsythia (473) 
— Forsythia viridlssima, — to 10 feet, 
has always simple, narrow, dark green leaves with 
sharp notches from the center to the tip and some- 
what 4-sided green branches with the pith in 
plaits. 

The other species in common cultivation. 
Weeping Forsythia (474) — Forsythia sus- 
p^nsa, — has broader and shorter leaves which are 
frequently 3-lobed and occasionally 3-bladed, and 
weak almost trailing branches hollow in the center, 
instead of with the plaited pith of the other 
species. This has two well-marked varieties : the 
trailing variety is called Siebold^s Forsythia — 
Forsythia Si^boldi ; the more erect and vigorous 
growing variety with many 3-bladed leaves is 
Fortune's Forsythia — Forsythia Forttinei. The first, Forsythia 816* 
boldi, is well fitted to trail over arbors or fences, as its slender branches 
grow 12 feet or more in length. 




Fig. 473. — Erect 
Forsythia. 
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There is a hybrid of the two species with arching or erect branches, 
the leitves much lilce F. TiridfsGima though occaaioDolt; S-lobed or 
3-bladed, the flowers like F. F:)rtunei, Hvbrid Fobsvihia — Forsjthia 
intemiMia. 

A species from Europe with sniall entire-edged le&veB, Edhopbah Fob- 
STTHiA (475) — Foisythia europEett, — may be in cultivation. 

[Twig cuttings 1 Heeds.] 




Fio. 4Ti. — Weeping Forgjthi 



Fio. 475. — European Foreythia. 



STTbtga. The Lilacs are among the most popular groups of hardy 
shrubs in cultivation. (It is very unfortunate that Linnsus, the father 
of modem botany, did not leave the name Syringa where it belonged, 
with what he called Fbilad^lphus. He it is who gave the name Syringa 
to the lilacs, although long usage still makes the name cling to the white 
4-peta1ed flowers, hia Fhiladelphus,) The Lilacs came from Asia, and 
were introduced into America at about the time of its first settlement by 
the Whites. There are about a dozen species in cultivation with scores 
of named varieties, including a numlier of hybrids. The color-word, 
lilac, indicates the general color of the flowers but, by cultivation, all 
shades and tints of lilac are found, in one direction towards red, in 
another towards blue, and in a third towards white. There are three 
species which have so nearly white flowers that tbey have been called 
privets, mainly because of this color of blossoms ; the difference between 
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these two closelj related groups of plants ia In the fruit; liUcs form 
rather large, | inch or more long, 2-vBlTed, often fiattened, few-seeded 
capsules, while privets form rounded 1- to 3-seeded berries. All lilacs 
have opposite entire-edged leaves (except the }:*e[Bian, which in one vari- 
ety has lobed leaves). 

The violet-colored lilacs in cultivation have the two stamens almost 
within the tuhe so that they ehow where the spreading harder begins. 




Flo. 480. — Japan Tree 



481.— Bouen Lilac. 



The yellowish-white (privet) lilacs have longer stamens projecting 
beyond the tube. The violet-colored lilacs have larger flowers with 
comparatively longer tubes. These differences muat be known, as there 
are white varieiies of several of the other species. 

The smallest and narrowest leaves and the only lilac with notched 
leaves is found on Pbbsiin Lilac (470) — Syringa p^rsica. The one with 
leaves next in size, Kodbh Lilac — Syringa chin^nsis, — belongs to a 
hybrid of tbia species and the Comhon Lilac (477) — Syringa vulgaris. 
The Rouen lilac has a number of varieties differing mainly in the color of 
the flowers : white flowers, ilba ; pale purplish, Metdnsia ; purplish-red, 
Sougeina; double flowers, dtiplex. 

Many species and varieties have the characteiistic lilac leaves, with 
a broad, nearly square base, tapering sides, and a sharp point. The 
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Privet Lilacs, with rather creamy flowers, have oval leaves, and in the 
case of the Tree Lilac they are very large — often 6 or 7 inches long. 

[Seeds; suckers; divisions; twig cuttings.] 

KEY TO THE LILACS 

* True Lilacs, with the larger flowers, longer tube (much longer than 

the border), and short stamens hardly projecting beyond the 

corolla. (A). 

A. Clusters of flowers with leaves at base ; leaves whitish beneath 

and acute at both ends, edge of leaves with fine hairs ; branches 

round. (B.) 

B. Stamens attached near middle of tube; clusters narrow, 

blooming late, June. Hungarian Lilac — Syringa Josiksea. 

B. Stamens attached near upper end of tube. Himalayan Lilac 
(478) — Syringa vill6sa. 

A. Clusters of flowers without leaves at base, growing from lateral 
buds, the terminal bud suppressed. (C.) 

C. End of anthers not reaching the mouth of the very slender 
tube ; leaves dark green above, grayish green below, 1-3 inches 
long. Small Tinohiang — Syringa pub^cens. 

C. Anthers longer, tube broader. (D.) 
D. Leaves green and smooth on both sides, square or cordate at 
base. (E.) 
E. Leaves almost renifoorm, often broader than long. Earliest 
Lilac to bloom. May. Thick-leaved Lilac (479) — 
Syringa obld,ta. 
E. Leaves ovate, very variable ; many named varieties. 
Common Lilac (477) — Syringa vulgaris. 
D. Leaves narrowed at base, lJ-4 inches long. (P.) 
P. Leaves over half as wide as long. Rouen Lilac (481) — 

Syringa chin^nsis. 
P. Leaves less than half as wide as long. (G.) 
G. Flowers pale lilac. Persian Lilac (476) — Syringa 

p^rsica. 
G. Flowers white. White Persian Lilac — Syrmga p6r- 
sica dlba. 
P. Leaves with notched and lobed edges; clusters small. 
Fern-leaved Lilac — Syringa p^rsica lacini&ta. 
♦LiGusTRiNA Lilacs, with yellowish-white flowers and stamens, 
extending beyond the border of the short tube, little longer than 
the calyx. (H.) 
H. Base of leaf usually narrowed, 2-4 inches long, 1-1 J broad; 
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Btameaa about as long ae the lobed border, Cbinebb Lilac — 
Syringa pekin^nsia. 
H. Base uf leaf usually rounded. (I.) 

I. Stamens about twice as long as the border ; leaves 2-fl inches 
long, li-2\ broad. Shrub t« 12 feet. Ahdr Lilac — Syringa 
amur^nsis. 
I. Staroena about as long as the border ; leaves 3-7 inches long; 
flowers in large clusters, often a foot long. Tree to 30 feet. 
Japan Thkb Lilac (480) — Sjiiuga japdnica. 

LigAstnun. The Pritetb are closely related to the lilacs but when 
they form seeds hare them inclosed in rounded usually black berries in- 
stead of in dry pods. They have smooth bright opposite entire^edged 
leaves, 4-lobed vihite flowers in clusters, June to Aug. , and rounded 1- to 3- 




FiQ. 493. — California Pritet, 



Fio. 483. — CommOQ Privet. 



seeded berries lasting through much of the winter. All the species retain 
their leaves well into the fall and in the South there are a number of 
species with evergreen leaves. 

Theso^alled California Pbivbt (483) — Ligustnim ovalitoiium,— is 
now, beginning of the 20th century, the most popular of the hedge plants 
in the North. It is a handsome smooth dark green plant with somewhat 
Stiff erect brancheH. 
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Common Pritet (483) — Ligustram vnlg^re — grows to abont the same 
height, to 15 feet. This has flowers with a shorter tube and more spread- 
ing border. Both have varieties with variegated foliage. The Comhok 
Privet has one variety with weeping branches, Lignatnmi vulgire 
p^nddluin. 




Thick-leaved Privet. 



There are a dozen or more privets in cultivation with scores of named 
varieties. The one with the narrowest leaves, evergreen and hardy 
South, Is LigUHtnim Massalongi&nnm. It has warty and hairy twigs. 
Oihera, with hair-covered twigs, are, Ibita, amurfinse, and nepal^nse. 

[Seeds — a year or two to grow ; twig cuttings.] 



KEY TO THE PRIVETS 

* Slender-flowered Privets, tabe 2-3 times as long as the 4-lobed 
border. (A.) 
A. Branches hairy or velvety. (B.) 
B. Leaves slender and tapering at both ends, evergreen; to 3 feet; 
hardy South ; blooming July, Aug. Ligustrum Masaalungiinum. 
B. Leaves broader, oval to ovate, 1-21 'iches long, deciduous. 
(CO 
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C. Flowers in erect inch-long clnsterB with the flowers pnicti- 
cally witliout Btems, June ; leaves hairy at edges. Shrub to 
6 feet. BsiouT-F RUTTED I'rifet — LiguBtmm cilJAtum. 
C. Flowers in erect l-2j inch long oluBtere with the flowers on 
short stems, June, July. AmurFbitet — Ligustrum amur^iisc. 
C. Flowers in nodding 1-1 j inch long clusters with the flowers 
stalked, June, July, Hardy North. Ibota Privet — Ligus. 
trum Ih6ta. 
A. Branches smooth ; leaves half-evei^teen. Caliporhia. Privet 
(482) — LiguBtnim ovalifdlium. 
'Short-flowered Privets, tube usually shorter than the spreading 
border. (D.) 
D. BrancheH more or less hairy, (B.) 

E. Leaves evergreen, i-H inches long ; Bower-clDBters large, July, 

Aug. Nbpaj, PmvpT — Ligustrum nepalSnse. 
R Leaves balf-eTergreen or deciduous. (F.) 
F. Shmb to 15 feet with many named varieties. June, July. 

Common Privet (483) or Prim — Ligustnim vulgire. 
r. Shrub to 8 feet with stemmed flowers in the loose 4-inch long 

clusters. Chinesb Privet — Liguatrum sm^nse. 
F. Shiuh to 6 feet with about sessile flowers in small clusters. 
Latr-plowbrimo Privet — Lieustrom Quihiui. 
D. Branches smooth ; leaves evergreen, at least Soutli. (0-) 

O. Bushy shrub to 10 feet ; bloom July, Aug. ; leaves 2-3} inches 

long. Japan Privet — Li^stnim japdnicum. 
Q. Large shrub or tree to 20 feet with spreading branches ; leaves 

8-5 fnidies long. Wax Phivet (484) — Ligustrum Ihcidum. 
G. Dwarf shrub to 6 feet, very leafy, leaves 1^-2} inches long. 
Thick-lraved Pkivet (485) — Ligustrum coriAceum. 




Flo- 4BT. — Holly-leaved OlivB 
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Olea. The trae Olives are bardj only South, where Uiey are cultivated 
for the useful fruit and beautiful floweis; but tfiere afe a number ol so- 
called olives belon^ng to other families of plants, some of nMch are cul- 
tiTated in all portions of the country. All true olives 
have opponite thick, evergreen, usually entire-edged 
leaves and Eiual! white 4-lobed fluwer^ in clusters. 
The Btaraens, as in the privets and lilacs, are two in 
liumber. The fruit-bearing olives are trees rather than 
shruba, and are succeasfully grown only' in southern 
Californiii, etc. There are two species in culti- 
LB European, Olea europxa, and the 
African, Olea chrysophfUa. The African can 
be known by the golden color to the sides of the 

There are several species cultivated 




for their fragrant flowers but produce 
little or no fruit. These are more prop- ■ 
erly thrown into another genus, Ob- 
m^thus. The technical distinction be- 
tween the two genera is found in the 
arrangement of the four lobes of the 
flower. The true Oleas have the lobea 
just touching at their edges, like the 
lilacs, wl) ile the Osmanttaus flowers have 
their lobes more or less lapping, 
finest of these plants and the one often 
cultivated North in hothouses is Fra- 
GKAKT Olive (480) — Osmanthus fr^rani 
with small delicloualy scented white flowers and opposite sharply toothed 
evei^reen leaves. When planted out in the South, where it Is bard;, it 
needs a somewhat shaded position, at least free from midday sun. 

There is one species, and the most hardy of all, which has spiny-toothed 




FiQ. 4S9.>^C1iiDese Matrimony 



— an almost continual bloomer 




Fio, 492. — Dwarf Catalpa. Fio. 493. — Desert 'Willow.' 
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holty-like evergreen leaves 2 to 4 inches long, Eollv-lbaved Olitb (487) 
— OsmantbuB Aquif61iuin. While the foliage looks like the holly, the 
arrangement on the stem ehows at once the difEerence. All ime hollies 
have alternate, tliis baa opposite, leaves. Tbe plant can be successfully 
cultivated with but little protection north to Philadelphia and has a 
number of varieties: some with variegated foliage, as ailreum, yellow- 
blotched; arg^nteiim, white-blolched, 

s (slow in gennination) ; twig cuttings ; suckers.] 




Flo. 1U4. — Fringe-tree. 



Fia. 49S. — Chinese Friuge-tree, 



Lycinm. The Matribomt Vimes or Box Thohss are spiny plants 
often found in cultivation because of the beautiful red or orange berries. 
They are, as the name indicates; vines rather than ehrubs and sometimes 
are useful as arbor coveringa. The flowering season is a long one. May 
to September. The leaves are mostly small, thick, nearly evergreen, 
alternately clustered on the drooping spiny branches. The many-seeded 
bfnies are red or reddish, hanging on through tbe fall. The European 
species, Common Matrimony Vine (488) — Lycium halimifftlium, — is 
most frequent In cidtivation though not so fine as tbe Chinese Matri- 
montV:ne (48i>) — Lycium cbindnse. Both of these are hardy North; Uie 
European hns orange to yellow berries about a half inch long, while the 
Chinese has brigliter and more distinctly red oblong berries nearly an inch 
long. Besides tiiese two hardy species, there are a dozen or more species 
which may be in cultivation in ilie South ; and they are wild in Europe, 



TECOMA 



Asia, Africa, North and Sontb America. These species cannot be accu- 
rately distinguished without a close observation of the flowers with ma^i- 
fying glass. 

All tbe species sucker eitensiTely and so should not be planted where 
thej will interfere with oilier useful plants. The slender climbing or trail- 
ing branches sometimes grow to the length of 26 feet. 

[Twig cuttings ; suckers ; layers ; seeds.] 

Lencopbylliim tezjtnnin. Leccophtlluh (400J is a loose-growing 
straggling shrub (1 foot) with alternate simple small, under 1 inch, entire 




Fio. 4 



— Japan Buddleia. 



PiQ. 497. — Llndley's Buddleia. 



leaves covered below with silvery-white wool. It has axillary showy pur- 
ple bell-shaped 5-lobed flowers, an inch across, with 4 included stamens, 
spring and summer. The fruit is a 2-celled many-seeded pod. Hardy 
only in the Gulf states but of great beauty and ought to be generally culti- 
vated as soon as the needed treatment is understood. [Seeds.] 

Tfcoma. The Tkdbpbt Cebbpehs are mainly climbing or twining in 
their habits but two specijs in cultivation are upright shrubs. All the Teco- 
mas have large trumpet-shaped flowers and the shrubby forms have these 
flowers yellow and of great beauty, but unfortunately they are hardy only 
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in the extreme South. Tbe fruit is a long capaule, 6 to 7 inches, wiUi 
winged seeds. 

Yellow 'Elder' (401) — Tecomastitna — grows in Florida to the hei^t 
of 20 feet or more and spreads in dense massee. The leaves are opposite, 
odd-pinnat« with 5 to 11 lanceolate coarsely toothed blades IJ to 4 inched 
long. The flowers are fragrant, IJ 
inches long, and bloom from spring 
to September in great clusters. 

The capsules 

are 5 to 7 inches 

lonpwithmiviiy 





Fia. 498. — Chinese Bnddleia. 



Fia. 499. — Madagascar Buddlela. 



Soft ' Eldbr ' — Tecoma mdllis — i 
hairy and the flowers are not fragnmt. 



9 hardy and decidedly more 
[Seeds.] 



Catilpa. Tbe Catalfab are usually trees, but one variety is of low 
growth and could be used as a shrub ; it is, however, usually grafted on 
. tbe stem of another species to produce a weeping or a round-headed tree. 
This is the extensively cultivated Chikkse, Dwabp, or Round-huaded 
Catalpa (482) — Catalpa Bilngei. In reality it is a dwarf variety of our 
commonest American species of iNniAN Bean — Catalpa bignonioldes. 
All the Catalpas have opposite (or whorled in 3's) lieart-shaped leaves, 
large beautiful nearly white clustered flowers, and long capsules filled with 
winged seeds which hang on through the winter. [Seeds.] 

Childpsis linearis. The so^alied Desert 'Willow' (403) , from Texas, 
is a beautiful continuously blooming straggling shrub or small tree with 
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Blender wUlow-Uke leavee and nearly white catalpa-Iike floneni. The 
capauleH are about 6 inches long. The leaves are wborled in il's, oppoeite 
and alternate on the game twlga ; near the tips where the floweia occur 
they ate generally alternate. Hardy in the QuU elates and begins to 
bloom when only a few (eet bight though It sometimes reaches the height . 
of 30 feet. [Seeds ; twig cuttings.] 




GloUe-flowered Buddleia. 



Chloninthui. Fhinoe-trbb or Old Man's Bbabd (4M) — Chionan- 
thus virgfnlca — is abandsome shrub or small tree with large opposite (occa- 
sionally alternate) entire-edged deciduous leaves and fringe-like drooping 
white flowers in May and June, .The fruit is a dark blue oval drupe 
} inch long, ripe in the fall. There is a Chinese species with broader and 
less fringe-like petals to the flowers, wbich are not so pendent on the 
branches, Chinbse Fbinok-tsbb (496) — Chionantbus retbsa. 

[Seeds (in the fall); layers; twig cuttings (under glass).] 

Biiddleia. The Buddlbias ate a group, 70 species, of beautiful 
shrubs (and trees, in the tropics) of rather warm climates. The leaves 
are opposite, simple, deciduous (or evergreen in the tropics), entire or 
notched. The flowers are tubular or bell-shaped with a 4-lobed border 
and 4 stamens' included in the tube. The fruit is a 2-ce11ed many-seeded 
capmile. The stems are more or less 4-sided. Only a few of the hardier 
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species are in cultivation and but one, Japan Buddleia (406) — Buddleia 
jap6nica, — can be grown in Massachusetts in sheltered places, though 
Lindley's Buddleia (497) — Buddleia Lindley&na, — and Hybrid Budd- 
leia — Buddleia intermedia, — (killed to the ground) are apt to grow up 
and bloom in the middle states. Most of them bloom through the sum- 
mer. All are best fitted for the southern states. They should have well- 
drained soil and sunny position. [Seeds ; twig cuttings.] 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF BUDDLEIA 

♦ Flowers in elongated terminal clusters with long slender tube and 

spreading border. (A.) 
A. Flowers violet or lilac with no orange-yellow. (B.) 
B. Leaves 3-6 inches long and slightly notched; flower-clusters 
4-8 inches long and somewhat pendulous at the tips; steins 
winged at the 4 edges. Japan Buddleia (496) — Buddleia 
jap6nica. 
B. Leaves 2-4 inches long, pale beneath, slightly notched ; clusters 
3-6 inches long and erect ; stem 4-sided. Lindley's Buddleia 
(497) — Buddleia Lindley^na. 
B. Leaves 4-5 inches long, dark green above ; clusters 10-20 inches 
long and arching. Hybrid Buddleia — Buddleia interm^ia. 
B. Leaves often whorled in 3's ; branches distinctly 4-winged ; 
clusters 4-6 inches long and erect with rosy violet flowers. 
Buddleia intermedia insfgnis. 
A. Flowers violet with orange-yellow mouth in dense erect clusters 
4-6 inches long. Chinese Buddleia (498) — Buddleia vari- 
abilis. 
A. Flowers yellow, in winter ; leaves dark above, whitish or yellow- 
ish below. Hardy only in extreme South. Madagascar Budd- 
leia (499) — Buddleia madagascari^nsis. 

♦ Flowers large, 1 inch wide, with a broad tube purple or crimson 

with white mouth. Colvill's Buddleia (500) — Buddleia 
C61villei. 

♦ Flowers in globular, head-like, axillary, long-stemmed clusters, 

orange-yellow. Globe-flowered Buddleia (501) — Buddleia 
glob6sa. 

Cary6pteris Mastacdnthus. Blue * Spirea ' or Chinese Bbardwort 

(502) is a beautiful, late-flowering plant, August to November, shrubby 
only at base. It is fully hardy South, and in the North, if cut back in 
the spring, it will grow vigorously and bloom in the fall. It has opposite 
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deeplf-Dohibed leaven, and axillary clusters of blue (or wbite) flowers in 
stalked cluaterE. Tbe leaves ai'e 2 to 3 inches long. The flowers have a 
6-lobed oblique-edged border and i protruding stamens. Tbe fruit sepa- 
rates into 4 seed-like nutlete. (Called Bmn ' Sfibba ' by the nursery- 
men.) [Twig cuttings; seeds.] 



CallicAipa. The Callicab 

lary clusters of small, tisually bli 



opposite-leared sbnibs, with axil- 
beiTles, wbich remain on bright 




Fia. 602.— Bli 



Ameriuau Calllcarpa' 



through the late fall. The simple leaves are serrated and deciduous. 
These interesting plants are hardy with a little protection. 

The tallest, to 6 feet, and in fruit tbe handsomest species, is the 
AuERiCAN Callicarpa, the so-called Fbench Mulberhv (503) (604) — 
CalUcarpa ameripftna. It grows wild in Virginia and smith, but is not 
80 hardy North as either of the species from Eastern Asia. Of these the 
taller growing, a to 6 feet, is Japan Callicabpa — Callicarpa jap6nica, — 
and the smaller, Beadtt Fbuit ot Small Callicahpa (605) —Calli- 
carpa porpdrea. [Twig cuttings (under glass) ; layers ; seeds.] 
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,u Callicarpa. 



Fio. SOO. — Small Callicarpa. 



(palmate). The flowers are lUac (aometimes white), in clvistets at the tips 
of the branches. The [Ddividual flowers are small and lopsided, July to 
September. The whole plant has a spicy odor when bruised. The spe- 
cies most common in cultivation has nearly entire-edged bladas to its 




FiQ. 607. — Cut-leaved CbaBte-tteo. 
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leaves, and is hardy, with some protection, to Massachusetts, Chastb- 
TKEK (606)— Vitex Agnu*-c4atiis. Another species about as hardy, 
though not so beautiful in flower, has the leaf-blades deeply and irregu- 
larly cut, or In some cases divided, Cct-lbatud Chabtb-tbi^e (^^) — 
Vitei incUa. There are other species of the genus, but probably these 
ore the only ones in cultivation. 

[Seeds, in st>ring ; twig cuttings ; layeis.] 




Flo. SOS.— Japan Clerodendton. Via. 809. — Chineaa Cletodendi 



CleiodSndron. The Ci^rodendrovb are mainly tropic plants with 
beautiful flowers. Some are climbing, others shrubby and erect, still 
others are herbaceous ; none are fully hardy North. The most hardy 
species in cultivation is a hairy, somewhat woody plant, 4 to 12 feet high, 
with mainly opposite, soft, nearly entire-edged leaves. The flowers are 
in lai^ terminal clusters, with a reddish-brown calyx surrounding a 
white corolla, and long stamens, Japan Clerodendron (508) — Cleroden- 
dron trich6tomum. All the Clerodendrons can be known by the 6-toothed 
usually inflated calyx of one color, and a broadly spreading, 5-lobed, 
slightly irregular corolla, often of a different color. The corolla has a 
slender and usually long tubular portion, with 4 very long stamens. 

There are many species in cultivation in Florida ajid California. One, 
Tvbk's Tdsban — Clerodendron Siphon^thas, — has very showy red 
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drupes, which remain on the erect Bbmb, 2 to 6 feet high, & loDg time, and 
give the plant ite value, as the white Sonera are amall and inconspicuous. 
The only shrubby species with brilliant acarlel flowers, Chinesk Clbro- 
l)KKDRON (509) — • Clerodendron aquamitum,— grows 4 to 10 feet high 
and has oppoalte, round-heart-sbaped, long-poiuted, entire-edged leaves. 
This Is hardy in the open only In southern Florida and southern California, 
but Is frequent in cultivation in warm greenbouses North. A more hardy 
species, Spiky Clbrodbndbon (510) — Clerodendron feetidum, — with 




Fia. 610. — Spiny Glerodend: 



Fia. 611. — Sweet Clerodendion. 



lilac-purple flowers and epiny branches, can be grown as far north as Pbilo- 
delphla, though It kills to the ground every winter. It sprouts np every 
summer, and la In bloom in August. The bruised leaves have a disa- 
greeable odor, whence the specific name. The opposite leaves are loug- 
statked and coarsely toothed; the flowers form a broad cluster, 4 to 8 
inches broad. 

Another species with ill-scented leaves, toothed, opposite, but with 
the tube of the corolla very much shorter than In the above (about the 
length of the large calyi), is Sweet Clebodbndron (811) — Cleroden- 
dron fr^n^ns. The fragrance is in the flowers, which are nearly white, 
often double and close-clustered, somewhat hydrangea-like. Hardy 
only in Florida and California. [Twig cuttings ; seeds.] 



CLEKODKNDRON 




Fig, BH. — Swamp Bay. Fia. 615. — Alllgatur ' Fear.' 
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Teilciilun fr^tlcans. The Shbcbbt GEnxuDifB (512) is a wide-branch- 

ing, sbnibby plant, 2 to 3 feet high, with opposite, entire-edged, ovate 
leaves, and small hlae lopsided flowers, forming terminal and l&teral 
clusters. The flowers seem to have all the lobes turned down, and the 4 
stamens projecting from a notch on the upper side. The fruit is like 
4 seeds (nutlets) on the bottom of the 5-tobed green calyx. This la a 
plant recommended for dry places South. It tuts a long blooming season. 

[Seeds.] 




Fro. 61T. — Caper-bush. 



Hosmarlnua officinalis. The Rosbmabt (513) or Old Man Is an 

aromatic plant, with opposite linear leaves rolled at the edges. The 
2-lipped light blue flowers are In aitillary clusters In early spring, the 
stamens are 2, projecting from the flower. It is nearly hardy North, and 
grows to the height of 2 to 1 feet. The fruit is a collection of nutlets in 
the calyx. It is recommended for hedges in the extreme South. The 
leaves are used tor making Hungary water and the oil of rosemary. 

[Seeds.] 

F£rs«ft. The Fbbskas are aromatic trees or shrubs with alternate 
simple thick entire evergreen leaves, small regiUar white or greenish 
flowers (i-i Inch), and l-seeded drupe-like fruit. The species In 
cultivation are small trees rather than shrubs, and none are fully hardy 
North. 




Fio. 518. — Spice 



Fio. 019, — Leatberwood. 



Rbd or Bull Bat — Peisea Borb5nia (P. carollndnsis) — is wild from 
Virginia south, grows to tiie height of 40 feet, and has blue berries, I iuch 
long, on red stems. 




Fio. 520. — Common Mezetaon. 
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Swamp Bat (514) — Pereea pubSacene, — wild from North Carolina 
south, is a small tree or sbrub with tbe brancbtets and other parts bairy, 
creamy wtite flowers (j inch), and dark blue drupes } inch long. 

Alliqator ' I'kar ' (616) — i'ersea gratlssima, — • of California, and 
Florida, has a slightly pear-shaped green fruit, aeieral inches long, used 
as a sitlad and very palatable. A tree 20 ti} 30 feet high. 

[Layers; twig cuttings.] 




Fig. 523. — ^Vbite Garland Daphne. 



Silky Daphne, 



Sissafias. Sassafras (516) — Sassafras variifbliuu (S. offlcinUe) — 
ia an aromatic shrub'or tree growing in some cases to tbe height of 100 
feet. It has alternate simple entire to 3-lobed leaves without notches or 
serrations. As tbe plant is dicecious, only those with pistillate flowers have 
the blue 1-seeded fruit, i inch long, on red stems. The flowers bloom be- 
fore the leaves are expanded. The bark on young twigs is green with a 
purplish shade on the light side, Tbe bark of the roots Is pecoliariy 
aromatic, and is often used In beer making, 

[Seeds ; suckers ; root cuttings.] 

CippailB. This genus of over 100 mostly troplo plants is here repre- 
sented by the one species fiom which the genus is named, Capeb-bubh 
(SIT) or Capek-tree — Capparis spin6s.t, — from which capers are made 
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lly praserring the dried flower-buda. This spiny shrub (3 feet) is s 
cultivated in greenhouses North. Leavea dcciduoua, rouadiab, entire. 
The white wavy-petaled flowers (2 inches broad) with numerous stamens 
are borne singlj In the axils of the altemau le^ives. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttinga-] 

Betubin. Spice Bush or Benjamin Bdsh (618) —Benzoin lestiv&le (R. 
Benzoin B. odorlfei'um), — is a very aromatic smooth shrub, to 15 feet, 




Fig. B24. — Olive-Ilke Daphne. 




Fia. 62B. — Hyb»idDaphi 



with alternate simple entire deciduous leaves and oblong red l-aeeded fruit 
a, baU inch loi^. The oval leaves are.3 to 6 inches long. The small yellow 
flowers expand in very early spring. Tliia is practically the only species 
of the genus in cultivation, and it is not often found in shrubberies. The 
bark Is peculiarly spicy. [Fresh seeds; layere; twig cuttings.] 

Dfrca. paliistria. Lbatherwood, Moosewood, or Wicoft (519) Is a 
small tree-like slinib, 2 to 6 feet high, with yellowish green twigs, 
tough bark, and alternate simple oval entire deciduous leaves. The fruit 
is an oblong red drupe I inch long. The flowers are small in umbel-like 
clusters in early spring, April, May. It is rare in cultivalion, but grows 
wild in shady places from Canada eouth, [Seeds ; layers.] 
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Ddphne. The Daphnbs are very interesting BmaJi slirabs witli clii&- 
lered bright colored sweet-scented small flowers, in winter and early spring. 
The blossoms are 4-lobed, lilac-shaped, with 8 stamens included in the 
tubular portion. The fruit is a leatlxery 1-eeeded drape. Only four or 
five species are hardy North hut many are or could he cultivated out- 
doors South. Most species have alternate simple entire-edged leaves, a 
few have opposite leaves. All have thick or tbickisli, and more than haU 
the species evergreen, leaves. The beat method for determining Daphnes 
from other plants with tubular 4-lobed flowers is to notice that the bright 




Fig. 526. —Wood Daphne. 



flower part in such shrubs as the lilac, the privet, and the true olives has 
a green calyx at base with 2 stjuneiui at the mouth of the corolla ; the 
Bouvardias have the same kind of calyx at base and 4 stamens at mouth 
of flower ; the Buddleias have a calyx at base and 4 stamens included 
in the tube about halfway down ; while the Daphnes have no outside 
part (in this case the bright part is a calyx and there is no corolla) 
and there are 6 small stamens in the tube. 

Most Daphnes grow well in either shade or sun. 

[Seeds — slow to germinate ; layers; twi(E cuttings.] 
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KEY TO THE DAPHNES 

* Leaves deciduous ; flowers lilac to purple in axillary clusters Feb. 

to April, before the leaves. (A.) 
A. Leaves alternate, wedge-shaped ; shrubs erect, to 4 feet. (B.) 
B. Flowers usually 8 without stalks; leaves green above, gray 
below. Common Mbzereon or Daphne (620) — Daphne Mez^- 
reum. 
B. Mowers 2-4 with short stems ; leaves purple, almost evergreen. 
Daphne Houttelma. 
A. Leaves opposite, oblong, 1 J-2 inches long ; flowers 3-7 in short- 
stalked clusters. Japanese Daphne — Daphne G^nkwa. 

* Leaves evergreen, alternate (2d B above might be looked for here). 

(C.) 
C. Trailing or creeping plants with many-flowered terminal clusters 
(April-June) and wedge-shaped leaves; flowers fragrant. (D.) 
D. Flowers pink ; leaves l-l inch long. Fink Garland Daphne 
(621) — Daphne Cnebrum. 

D. Flowers white or creamy ; leaves 1-1 J inch long. White Gar- 
land Daphne (622) — Daphne Blagayina. 

C. Erect, 1-6 feet high. (R) 

E. Flowers densely hairy outside in few-flowered terminal 
heads. (P.) 

P. Flowers purple, } inch long, with bracts ; leaves 1-2 inches* 
long. Silky Daphne (523) — Daphne serfcea. 

P. Flowers white or nearly so, J inch long, no bracts. Olive- 
like Daphne (624) — Daphne oleoides. 

P. Flowers reddish purple, very fragrant, large. Hybrid Daphne 
(626) — Daphne hjrbrida. 
B. Flowers smooth outside or nearly so. (O.) 

O. Flowers in dense terminal clusters, white, red to purple, very 
fragrant. Sweet Daphne — Daphne odora. 

O. Flowera in 6-10-flowered axillary clusters, odorless, March- 
May. Wood Daphne (6^6) — Daphne Laur6ola. 

O. Flowers in 1-3-flowered axillary clusters, fragrant, April- 
May. Pontic Daphne (527) — Daphne p6ntica. 
Daphne Mezereum, D. Cneorum, D. Blagayana are hardy to Massachu- 
setts, D. Laureola, D. pontica to New York, others only South. 

Polygonum. The Polygonums form a large genus, 200 species, of 
mainly herbaceous plants, but two of them appear so like bushy shrubs 
they are introduced here, though they die down to the ground in winter. 
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The plaineat peculiarity ot the plants is the sheath around the stem above 
tlie attachmeDt of the alternate simple leaf. The small 4- or 6-parted 
flowera are generally in spike-like clusters. The species here given groW 
up from the roots each spring and show abundant nearly white small 
[Seeds; divisionB.] 




Fio. 628. — Siabold'sPolygoni 



Fia. 629.- 



* Busby'^rowing plant with graceful curving stem 3-S feet high ; leaves 

large, about as wide as long, and peculiarly square at base ; white 
flowers abundant. Sibeold's Polyuokum (528) — Polygonum 
cuspidiitum (P. Siiboldi). 

• Larger and more vigorous plants 8-12 feet high with larger and pro- 

portionally narrower leaves, sometimes a. foot or more long, dis- 
tinctly heart-shaped at base. This plant is t«o luxuriant and with 
such a tendency to spread as to become a pest. Sacalihb 
(520) — Polygonum sachalindnse. 

Elaignus.i The Elceagnus genus are shrubs or small trees with alter- 
nate leaves covered on one or both sides with silvery scales. These leaves 
are either entire- or crisped-edged. The fruit is olive-liks, 1-seeded. 
There are many species in cultivation for the silvery foliage and the edible 

1 For general key to plaat;< with silvery scales on their leavea see p. 304. 



el*;agnus 




Fio. 630. — Oleaster. 



Fio. 631. — Oleaster. 



fruit. The talleat growing species U the so-called Russian 'Olive' 
or Oleaster (630) (631) — El^eagnuH aDgustif61ia, — growing to the height 
of 26 feet. This is a spiny plant wltb light green leaves 2 to 3 inchea 





Fio. 632. — Spiny Oleaster, 



Fio. 633. — Small-leaved EIieagnuB. 
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Fig. B84. — JapaneBS Oleastec. 




Fio. 836 —Japanese 



long and oval Ellvery-soaled yellow fruit a balf incli or more long. A 

variety still more spiny is Spiny Oleastbr (532) — Eleagnus spindsa. 

Anotber Biiuilar spiny tall-growing species, to IS feet, with broader 

leayeH and nearly globular pink fruit 

i inch long is Shall-lbated El^eao- 

NDB (633) — Elffiagnus parvifdlia. 

A brownish -tirigged spreiiding 
species, to 12 feet, 'wltb deciduous 
leaves and red juicy late-ripening 
fruit is Japanese Oleabteb or 
Ei.«AONU8 (534) — Elfeagnus umbel- 
lAta. Tbis is frequently spiny with 





Fio- aas.— Sea Buckthorn, 



Fio. 637. — Buffalo Bewy. 
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the leaves crisped at edge and no brown scales beneath. A similar spread- 
ing shrub, to 8 feet, with no spines but with some brown scales on the 
lower sides of the crisped leaves is Elseagnus multiflbra. 

A still smaller shrub, to 6 feet, with brown branches and many 
brown scales on the lower sides of the oval leaves is Japanese Goumi 
(535) — Elseagnus Idngipes. This is common in cultivation and ripens 
its ornamental fruit very early, June, July. 

The above are all hardy North and well worthy of cultivation. There 
are two or more evergreen species in cultivation South ; of these the one 
with silvery-white twigs and no spines is Elaedgnus macroph^Ua ; while 
the shrub with brown and usually spiny twigs is Elseagnus pdngens. 
This last is a very variable species, several named varieties having varie- 
gated foliage. [Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers ; root cuttings.] 

Hippdphae.^ The Sea Buckthorn (586) — HippophaS rhamnoides — 
is an alternate leaved spiny shrub or small tree with foliage covered with 
silvery scales, like the last genus. It is cultivated mainly for the clustered 
bright oraQge-red berries the size of peas, which remain through the winter. 
The almost linear leaves, grayish-green above and silvery below, give 
variety and beauty in summer to a shrubbery. As the plant is somewhat . 
dicecious, care must be taken to have stamen-bearing plants enough to 
fertilize those with pistils, so that the ornamental fruit may be formed in 
abundance. The small yellowish flowers are clustered in 2^s and 3's in 
May, and the berries ripen in September. 

The HippophaS flower is •2-lobed or 2-parted, while those in Elsedgnus 
are 4-lobed. [Layers ; twig cuttings ; root cuttings ; seeds.] 

Sheph^rdia.^ Shepherdias are silvery-scaled plants similar to the 
last genus, but the leaves are opposite instead of alternate on the stems. 
They are not nearly so frequent in cultivation. The only species fairly 
in the trade is the Buffalo Berry (537) — Shepherdia arg^ntea, — a 
thorny shrub or tree reaching the height of 18 feet with the foliage silvery 
on both sides and with small (J inch) globular red or yellow fruit. 
Another species is a spreading twiggy shrub 3 to 7 feet high without 
thorns, but with brownish-scurfy twigs and leaves, and oval hardly edible 
fruit, Canadian Buffalo Berry — Shepherdia canadensis, — very rare in 
cultivation. These two species are deciduous. There is a small evergreen 
species from Utah, Shepherdia . rotundifblia, with round-oval silvery 
leaves and stalked scurfy berries ripe in July. All the species are more 
or less dioecious, and so need staminate and pistillate forms in order to 
produce fruit. [Seeds.] 

1 For general key to plants with silvery scales on their leaves, see p. 304. 
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KEY TO THE SILVERY-SCALED SHRUBS — EL^ AG- 
NUS, HIPPOPHOE, AND SHEPHERDIA 

« Leaves alternate, deciduous ; hardy ; flowering in the spring, April- 
June. (A.) 
A. Branchlets and under sides of the leaves silvery-white without 
any brown or reddish scales ; shrubs or trees to 20 feet with 
leaves 2-3 inches long. (B.) 
B. Leaves entire and not crisped at edges; berries usually large, 
oval, yellow coated with silvery scales, axillary, 1-3 in a clus- 
ter. Often spiny (the most spiny form is Spiny Oleaster 
(532), var. spin6sa) : Russian 'Olive,' Garden ELiEAONus 
or Oleaster (530) (531) — Elseagnus angustifblia. 

B. Leaves crisped at edges ; flowers and fruit crowded on short 
side shoots ; berries nearly globular, silvery when young, pink 
in summer when ripe (J inch long). Small-leaved El^eao- 
Nus (533) — Elseagnus parvifblia. , 

A. Branchlets with reddish or brownish scales, sometimes with 
some silvery scales; leaves silvery below but frequently vnth 
brownish scales. (C.) 

C. Fruit decidedly juicy, some shade of red or scarlet, edible. (D.) 
D. Fruit nearly globular, short-stalked, erect, \ inch long, ripe 

Sept. or Oct.; leaves crisped at edge and without brown 
scales beneath. Shrub to 12 feet, often spiny. Japanese 
Oleaster (534) — Elseagnus umbell^ta. 
D. Fruit oval, erect or nodding, ripe July or Aug. on stems 
about as long as the fruit, \ inch; leaves with a few brown 
scales beneath, not crisped at edges. Spreading shrub to 
8 feet. ELiEAGNus — Elseagnus multiflbra. 
D. Fruit pendulous, oblong, \ inch long on stems over an inch 
long, ripe June or July. Shrub to 6 feet. Japanese Goumi 
(535) — Elaeagnus Idngipes. 
C. Fruit rather dry, silvery white, oval, J-J inch long on short 
stems, ripe July, Aug. Erect spineless shrub to 12 feet; leaves 
silvery on both sides and with brownish scales beneath. 
El^agnus or Silverberry — Elaeagnus arg^ntea. 
C. Fruit somewhat poisonous, though eaten by birds, bright orange, 
globular (J inch), in clusters, found in abundance but only on 
a portion of the plants as the flowers are dioecious ; leaves very 
slender, grayish green above and silvery below. Branches end- 
ing in sharp spines. Sea Buckthorn (636) — Hippopha^ 
rhamnoides. 
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■ Leaves alternate, evergreen ; usiially flowering in Ute fall ; hardy 
only South, ama.ll aliruba to 6 feet. (B.) 

B. Branchlete si Ivery- white ; no Bpinea) leaves broad, silvery be- 
neath. Largk-lkaved Evbborebk Elajiondb — ElEeagnus 
macroph^lla. 

B. Branchlets brown ; usuall; veiy spin; ; leaves oval, undulate, 
2—1 iuches lon^, silvery beneath with some brownish scales; fruit 
short-stalktd, J inch long, covered with silver; and brown scales; 
leavee often variegated with blotches and lines of white, yellow, 
or pink, giving rise to several named varieties. Thobny Evbb- 



* Leaves opposite, deciduous, entire, 1-2 Inches long, densely silvery 

beneath. Hard; American plants sometimes cultivated for the sil- 
very foliage or edible fruit; more or less completely dicecious. 

<r.) 

r. Without thorns ; twigs brovfn«!urfy ; leaves oval ; shrub 4-8 
feet high, rarely cultivated ; fruit red or yelloWj oval, } inch 
long, hardly edible. Shepherdia or Canadian Buffalo Bbrhv 
— l^bepherdia canadensis. 

F. With numerous thorns ; young twigs silvery ; leaves oblong- 
lanceolate ; berries globular, red or yellow {\ inch), sour, edible, 
ripe July, Aug. Upright tall shrub to 18 feet. Buffalo or 
Rabuit Bkrrv (537) — Shepberdia arg^ntea. 

• Leaves opposite, evei^rreen, entirt, luund-oval 
and somewhat cordate at tmae. Viaxioaa btwh 
from Utah. Sbepherdia rotund if iJlia. 
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GievUlea robtista. Ghevii-lea (6!i8),the so-called Silk 'Oak,' is a 

beautiful fem-leaved plant which in the open in the extreme South forma 
a. tall tree. It ie usually cultivated as a pot plant, and in this condition 
has its greatest beauty when leas than ID feet high, so it is raised each 
year from seeds. The flowers and fruit are small and inconspicuous, and, 
of course, do not appear on these young plants. Very ornamental aa 
a foliage plant. [Seeds.] 

Phoiadfndron flaTfacens. The American Mistletoe (539) grows wild 
as a parasitic plant onseveral deciduous trees, more frequently on the Sour 
Gum and the Ked Maple, and is gathered 
for Christmaa decorations. It grows in 
large dense bunches, with opposite, entire, 
fleshy, yellowish-green evergreen leaves and 
stems, and small white globular berries. 

[Seeds.] 





Fio. 641. — Cbineae Elm. 



FiQ. 640. 

BAxus. The Boxwoods or Box 

Trees are extensively cultivated ever- 
green shrubs or small trees with small 
opposite entire leaves. They are dense 
but slow growing plants, frequently 
used for pruning into fantastic shapes and as borders to flower beds and 
paths. There are a score of named varieties differing in size of leaves and 
tallness of growth. The flowers and fruit are inconspicuous. 

The tallest growing form sometimes reaches the height of 25 feet, Tbre 
Box or Common Boxwood (540) — Buxus semp^rvirens, — with square, 
and somewhat hairy stems and rounded leaves J to IJ inch long. This 
species has several forms with Tariegated foliage : argfinteo-marginilta, 
white-edged ; ahreo-margin&ta, yellow-edged ; aiirea, yellow-leaved. The 
smallest growing form of this Chinese species is suffruticdsa (nina). A 
less hardy species growing to the height of feet with more wedge-shaped 
leaves is the Japan Box — Buxus japfinica, — this alao has several color 
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varielies. A Bmooth and almost prostrate shrub with leaves i to 1 inch long 

is the SuALirLitAVED Box — BuxuH mlcroptiylla. The least bard; species 

is the Spanish Box — Buxuabale- 

iSrioa, — with lighter-colored and 

larger leaves, 1 to 2 inches long. 

[Twig cuttiugB ; divisions ; 



IJlmus. The Elms are ahnost 
entirely tall trees, but there are 
two small and somewhat shrubby 
species from eastern Asia some- 
times cultivated. These are 
WeepiNO Elm — Ulmusptmila — 
and Chinese Elu (541) — L'lmiia 
parvlfblla. The latter has thicker 
leaves and the former more of a 
weeping habit. The leaves of 
both are alternate, smalt, usually 
about an inch long, and some- 
what oblique at base and straight- 
veined, like other elms. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings, ] 

Flcus. This genus is a very lai^ one, 600 species, of mainly tropic 
plants, many of them climbing and more or less parasitic and including 
the notfid Dastan Tree, the India Rubber Plant, tlie FiG (hardy from 
Virginia south), and many conservatory creepers, etc. They all have 
abundant milky juice and all except one in cultivation in the United 
States have alternate simple leaves. The tig has targe deeply 3- to 6- 
lobed rough leaves and solitary axillary pear-shaped luscious fruit. The 
India Tubljer plant has oblong smooth entire leaves with many parallel 
side-veina, [Layers.] 

KEY TO THE SHEUBBT AKD TREE-LIKE FORMS 
OF FICUS 

• Cultivated for the fruit; with radiately 3-7-lol)ed wavy-edged leaves ; 

growing 16-30 feet high. Fig (542) — Ficus Cirica. 
"Cultivated for ornament indoore In the North, hardy only in the 

extreme South. (Many species are omitted because of creeping or 

climbing habits or liecause, when grown outdoors, they become 

great trees.) (A.) 
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A. Leaves alternate. (B.) 

B. Leaves thick and leathery, green and smooth below. (C.) 
C. Leaves large, oblong, entire, nith mao; side-Teios. India 

RuBBBB Plant (643) — ficns elistica. 
C- Leaves entire or somen-hat lobed with about 10 paiiB of side- 
veins. V*BI*BLK-LEATFD KCBBEB PlAHT (644) FicUS 

C. Leaves with 5-T side-TeinB and usually lobed like the white . 

oak. Oak-leaveu Fic — Ficos querciffrlia. 
C. leaves with 5-T side-veins, with ear-like lobes at base, a 
foot or more long. Fiddlk-leaved Bubbeb Plabt (M5) — 
FicuB pandur&ta. 
B. Leavt's thick and rusty below and more or less notched at tip 
and base. RtsTr-LEAVBD India Rcbbbb Plant (&46) — 
FicuB rubiginbsa. 
B. Leaves rounded (3 inches long), thick and densel; covered with 
woolly hairatielow. Palhbb's liLHBKEPijmT — Ficus Pilmeri, 
B. Leaves thin and membranous, li^ht green blotched with white. 
Pabcbll's Rcbbbb Plant — Ficus Parc^i. 
&. Leaves usualt; o[^iosite, entire or somewhat toothed. Rouoh 
Rubber Plant — Ficus hlspida. 




Fio. 547. — Osage ' Orange.' 
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Fig, 549.— Sweet Qale, 




Waibetcy. 



Haclttra. OaAOE 'Obaboe' 
(547) — Maclura (TiJiylon) pomf- 
fera — ia a thorny sliruli or tree 
with alternate entire gloBay leaves 
having milky juice. The large 
ora:ige-like fruit gives name to 
tlie plant. In the past it was 
eltensively used for hedges ; for 
this it was well Rttecl, because of 
its thorns and dense growtli. 
The introduction of wire fences 
has lessened its value to the hor- 
ticulturist and now it ia generally 
seen as a tree from SO to 60 feet 
high. The short sharp thorns 
about an inch long just above the 
bases of the ovate entire leaves 
(4 Inches long) together with 
the abundant milky juice will 
enable the render to separate 
this from other plants. [Seeds.] 



BETULA 
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Myrica and ComptbDU. Wax'Myrtle' (648) — Myrica cerffera, — 
Sweet Gale (549} — Myrica Gile, — Waxbekry or Bayberry (550) — 
Myrica carolin^nsis, — and Sweet ' Fern ' (551) — Myrica (Comptonia) 
asBleuifdlia, — are fragrant plants witli alternate simple leaves, inconspic- 
uous flowers, and waxy or bur-like dry globular fruits. They are wild 
shrubs rare in cultivation. Tlie Sweet ' Fehn ' receives its name from the 
fern-like appearance <! its leaves and is useful to cover, with ita den^ 
foliage, rocky barren and shady places. [Seeds; layers; twig cuttings.] 

•Leaves narrow and notched like a fern; fruit bur-lilte. Swbbt 

'Firk' (551) — Myrica (Comptonia) asplenifblia. 
•Leaves entire or with few notches ; fruit globular, waxy. (A.) 
A. Low shrubs always less than 10 feet high ; leaves usually blunt at 
tip. (B.) 
B. Twigs dark brown; leaves small, 1-2^ inches long. Sweet 

Gale (54!)) — Myrica Gaie. 
B. Twigs gray; leaves larger, 2-4 inches long. Waxbersv 
(550) or Bayberry — Myrica carolin^nsis. 
A. Tall shrub, sometimes a small tree to 40 feet ; leaves generally 
with acute tips. Wax ' Mibtle ' (548) — Myrica cerltera, 

B£tnU. The Birciik» are mainly tall hardy trees but there are several 
speciw shrubby in growth and frequent in cultivation. The birches have 
alternate simple str^ght-veined notched leaves, sometimes cut into lobes. 




;^ i 




Fig. 552. — European White Birch. FW. 653, — Scrub Birch. 
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The apeciee seen with cbalky bark is generally the Whitb Bircb — Betula 
iUba — of Europe, which grows to the height of 80 feet iu ita regular form. 
There are a score of named varieties some of which are low trees and some 
onl; shrubs, as Eubofean Whitb Birch — Betula p^ndula (562). * 

The four species always shrubby iu growth are ; Scrdb or T)wabp Birch 
(563) — Betuta glaudul6stk,— 1 to i feet high with rounded small leaves, 
j to 1 iuch long, and brown glandular warty twigs; Dwarf Birch (654) 
— Betula nina, — a low spreading 
smooth shrub rarely 4 feet high 
with small rounded notched leaves 
broader than long; Low or Swahf 




FiQ. 664. — Dwarf Birch. 



Birch (566) ~~ Betula pbmila, — 2 to 16 feet high with longer and less 
rounded leaves having dense brownish hairs below when young; and 
Shrubbt Birch (566) — Betula htunilis, — 2 to feet high, with glandular 
twigs and crenatelynserrate smooth leaves J to IJ inches long. [Seeds.] 

jUdus. The AtDBBB are generally shrubby plants growing abundantly 
along streams and in dtunp places. They have alternate simple str^ght- 
veir.ed notched decidnous leaves and dry rounded conea which remain on 
the bushes throughout the year ; these cones are tlie best test of the 
alders. Most have catkin flowers opening in early spring. The species 
with fall catkins is usually a tree to .10 feet, Seastdk Alpkr (5.^7) — AInua 
marftima, — which has shining foliage and yellow catkins in August to 
September. 



The smallest i 
crtspa (A. Tiridis), — which never groi 
known by the winged nuta or aeede, 
in the cones, nearly \ inch wide. 
The other two American Bpeciea are ; 
Spkcklkh or Hoary Aldes (669) — 
AlnuA inc&na, — with leaves hairy be- 
neath, at least on the veins; and 
Smooth Alder (660)— Alnus ni- 
gbsa, — with leaves green and smooth 
on both sides, lie tallest species and 
the only one which grows well in dry 
places is Black Alder (561) — Alnus 
glutin6sa — of Europe, with gununy 
twigs, sometimes reaching the height 
of TO feet The figures given illus- 
trate the great variety of foliage in 
the forms of this species. 

[Seeds; twig cuttings ; suckers.] 

Cdrylns. The Hazelndtb and 
Filrerts are shrubby plants with 
rounded havd-ehelled nuts inclosed 
more or less in green leaf-like bracts. Fw- Ki6.-Sbrubby Birch. 

The leaves are altemaM, simple, straight- veined with notched edges. Tbe 
three common species can be best separated by means of tlie difference in 
the bracts which surround the nuts ; intheBEAKEu Hazelnut (562) — 
Corylua Toatrita, — 3 to 6 feet high, the bracts 
are not very leaf-like and project beyond the 
nut into a beak i in the eastern Hazelnut (603) 
la, — 3 to 8 feet high, these 
bracts form afringe-Iike 
twrdec generally hiding 
the nut ; the European 
Filbert (664) — Cory- 
lus Avellftiia — grows 
much taller, to 15 feet, 
and never has the bracts 
fully hiding tie nut. 
Of this last species, 
which Has been culti- 
vated tor centuries, there are many named varieties; afirea, yellow 
leaves; lacini4ta, deeply cut leaves; ptodula, weeping; etc. The other 





Fio. 55T. — Seaside Alder. 
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thlH book eXCUpt I'URPL 

which JH Bultivated for 



"are in cultivation thai none need be lueiiLioned in 
-LEAVED FiLBEitT — Cory lus maxima purpdrea, — 
s deep purplish red leaves rather than for fruit. 

[Seeds ; Buckets.] 

QoircDs. The Oaks are nearly all tall trees and the few shrubby forms 
ire practically never cultivated aud eo this book of ornamental Bhrabs 
needs ao place for them. The 
acum fruit \s distinctive and sepa- 
rates oaks from all other plants. 

Beab or Black Scii[iB0iK(6e5) 
— Queroufl ilicifWia — is a spread- 
ing shrub 5 to ID feet high with 
tangled hranchea and 3- to 7-lobed 
leaves, the lobes ending in bristles 
and the lower side covered with 
wbitifib hairs. Chikqcapin Oak — 
Quercua prinoides — is rarely over 
8 feet liigli witli wavy-odged leaves 
having 4 to 8 blunt teeth on each 
Bide. [AcotHB.] 

CastJmea. This genus includes 
the Cqgbtndt trees and the Ciiix- 
QKAPtN shnibs and may be known 
by the alteroate simple straiglit- 
Toined leaves and the large spiny- 
coaU'd fruit with more or less 
ilQ ooH-breen -iMer rnundednuts. CalNQnAPlN (600) — 

Castaiiea pumil i — is a handsome sbnib or tree fl to 50 feel high with a 
single (rarely 2) nut, J inch, in » prickly bur. The leaves are whitish-dovrny 
lielow. Japan Chkstnut (507) — Castaoea creniVta^iH a hardy ahnib 
or tree to 30 feet whicli begins ta bear chestnuts when only a few years old 
and but a few feet high ; the leaves are smooth below when mature. 

[Seeds.] 

SftliK. The Willows form a large genus, nearly 200 species, of 
hardy shrubs aud trees alDundant in all cold countries. A number of trees 
are in cultivation and many of those which are only shrubby are con- 
sidered worthy of ornamental use. There Is no genus of plants more 
difficult to separate into species than the willows. All are dicecious, 
meaning that the pollen-bearing catkins are on one plant, the seed-fonu- 
ing catkins on another, and tlius many hybrids are found. 




THE ALDERS 




FiQ. IMil. — Europeau Black Alder. Fio. 662. — Beaked Hazelnut. 
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Fro. »;.'■.. — Bear Oak. 



Fia. B66. — Chinquapin. 



THK WILLOWS 




Fia. 069. — Rosemary Willow. 



Fio, 570. — Osier Willow. 
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Fig. 673, — Prairie Willow. Fra. 674. — Broad -leaved Willow, 



THE WILLOWS 





Fio. STS.— BalsaiD Willow. 



Fro, BT6.— Goat Willow. 




Fig. HTT. — SlBDder Willow. Fio. 678.— ShloEng Willow. 
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FiU. 581, - Ileart-leaveil Willow, Fig, 5S2. - Purple WiUow. 
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They are so easily raised from slips placed in the ground that they are, 
in cultivation, raised only that way. So, any sport or variety found any- 
where is introduced into cultivation and perpetuated v^ithout the origin 
being known. The soft wood, alternate simple leaves, and flowers of both 
sorts, always in catkins in spring or summer, are enough to enable any 
one to separate willows from all other plants. 



KEY TO COMMON SHRUBBY WILLOWS, BASED ON 

LEAF PECULIARITIES 

* Leaves about entire-edged and more or less conspicuously whitened 

below. (A.) 
A. Leaves under i inch wide. (B.) 
B. Leaves under 2 inches long and almost sessile. Dwarf Gray 

Willow (568) — Salix trlstis. 
B. Leaves 2-6 inches long. One of the willows used to graft on 

goat willow stock to produce an umbrella tree. Rosemary 

Willow (669) — Salix inc&na. 

B. Leaves 4-10 inches long and beautifully silvery. One of the 
willows used in basket work. Osier Willow (570) — Salix 
vimin^lis. 

A. Leaves J-j inch wide and more or less rolled at the edges. (C.) 

C. Leaves rarely over 2 inches long ; twigs slender, smooth, pale 
brown. A low willow 1-3 feet high growing in bogs. Bog 
Willow (671) — Salix myrtilloides. , 

C. Leaves 2-4 inches long ; twigs and leaves, when young, densely 
covered with white woolly substance. Like the last, a low wil- 
low 2-6 feet high, in wet bogs. Sage Willow or Hoary Wil- 
low (672) — Salix cdndida. 
C. Leaves 2-4 inches long, grayish and peculiarly veined. A wil- 
low 3-8 feet high grov^ing nn dry soil. Prairib Willow 
(573) — Salix htunilis. 
A. Leaves {-1 J inches wide. Glaucous Willow — Salix discolor. 
(Placed here as it sometimes has entire-edged leaves, though 
usually with notched ones.) 

* Leaves not,ched at the edges. (D.) 

D. Leaves conspicuously of two colors, decidedly whitened below. 

(E.) 
E. Leaves frequently 2 inches wide, shining dark green above, 
glaucous below; twigs light gray. A willow 2-6 feet high, 
abundant on the sands of the shores of the Great Lakes. 
Broad-leaved Willow (574) — Salix glaucophylla. 
apgar's shrubs — 21 
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R Leaves 1-lJ inches wide, bright but not glossy green above, 
white below ; buds very large and nearly black ; shrub or tree 
to 26 feet. Glaucous Willow — Salix discolor. 
E. Leaves 1-1 J inches wide, smooth dark green above, whitened 
and very net-veined below. A vdllow, 4-10 feet high, of 
the North (Labrador, etc.). Balsam Willow (576) — Saliz 
balsamifera. 
B. Leaves 1-3 inches wide, rough above, thicMsh and vnth stout 
stems J-J inch long. A plant often used as stock upon which 
to graft other willows to make such weeping trees as the Kil- 
marnock willows. Goat Willow (676) — Salix Cdprea. 
E. Leaves less than an inch wide, dark green above and glaucous 
below, leaf -stems nearly J inch long. A slender-growing plant 
6-12 feet high found in the swamps of the North and West. 
Slender Willow (677) — Salix petiol^is. 
D. leaves, though lighter below, are green on both sides. (P.) 
P. Leaves glossy green on both sides, fragrant when bruised, 
usually over 1 inch wide, leaf-stalk with conspicuous glands. 
These two are among the finest willows in cultivation and grow 
from 8-20 feet high. (G.) 
G. Catkins large and conspicuous appearing with the leaves. 

Shining Willow (678) — Salix Iticida. 
G. Catkins rather small and appearing after many of the leaves 
are fully grown. Bay-leaved or Laurel-leaved Willow 
(679) — Salix pentdndra. 
P. Leaves rough above, soft with hairs below, 1-3 inches wide, 
blunt at tip. A willow often. used for stock for grafting, 12-25 
feet high. Goat Willow (676) — Salix Cdprea. 
P. Leaves smooth, silky and dark green above at least when young, 
J-| inch wide; shrub or tree 5-12 feet high growing along 
streams. Silky Willow (680) — Salix serlcea. 
P. Leaves under J inch wide ; plants generally 6-15 feet high. (H. ) 
H. Leaves 2-3 inches long, about J as wide, sometimes heart- 
shaped at base; stipules large and usually persistent. A 
very variable small willow of the watercourses, spreading at 
base into long flexible branches. Heart-leaved Willow 
(581) — Salix cord^ta. 
H. Leaves 3-6 inches long and about J as wide, often appearing 
opposite , Plant spreading at base with long flexible branches, 
so sometimes used as a basket willow. There is a variety, 
p^ndula, with drooping branches. Purple Willow (682) 
— Salix purptirea. 
H. Leaves 2-0 inches long and very narrow, usually less than 
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■fg as wida U long, midrib yellow. A willow with slender 
erect brancbeiB forming broad thicketa on sand bars in tha 
streams. Sand Bab Wiilow — Saliz longifoUa (S. fluvi- 
dtUia). [Twig cuttings.] 

BdscDs acnlaitns. The Botchkk's 
Bboou (683) is a peculiar evergreen 
shrub, 1 to 4 feet, with alternate 
sessile ovate leaves j to 1 J inches long ; 
these are not true leaves but flat leaf- 
like branches ending in sharp points 
and having on their lower sides the 
small flowers tn spring and the red 
berries (| inch thick) later in the sea- 
son. It is hardy onljr in the extreme 
South. [Suckers.] 

Coniferous Erergieena. The shrubby 
plants with narrow-linear, needle- 
shaped, and scale-shaped leaves are 
still to be described. They include 
PiHEB, Spruce g, Arbortita, Jdki- 
PEHS, etc. These ornamental shrubs 
are included in key 0, small-leaved plants, but for i 
following key is devoted to the Pino family »lone. In this family there 
are no compound leaves ; each green scale or needle-shaped part is a 
whole leaf. 




Fia. B83. — Butcher's Bcoom. 



KEY TO GENERA WITH DWARF FORMS BELONG- 
ING TO THE PINE FAMILY 



long as wide and spreading 
that they can be 
base by a 



* Leaves elongated four or more times a 
away from the twigs. (A.) 
A. Leaves not flattened but rather needle-like s 
rolled between thumb and finger. (B.) 
B. Leaves in clusters or bundles of 2-3-6 surrounded ai 
Sheath. PInus. 

B. Leaves separated from each other, spirally arranged and 
attached to short brownish projections on grooved twigs. 
Picea, 

A. Iieaves decidedly flat and linear In shape. (C.) 

C. Leaves with distinct more or less greenish stems spirally fas- 
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tened to the twigs, usually so twisted as to spread out flat from 
the twigs. (D.) 
D. Leaves blunt or rounded at tips and whitened below. Tstiga. 
D. Leaves sharp or acute at tips and green below. Tdxus. 
C. Leaves without stems and opposite or whorled on the 
twigs. (B.) 
B. Leaves with 1 or 2 silvery lines on the upper side ; fruit 

berry-like. Juniperus. 
B. Leaves with no silvery lines above, but sometimes be- 
low. (F.) 
P. Fruit elongated cones with lapping scales (J-1 inch long). 

Thtija. 
P. Fruit rounded cones with scales widening at ends and 
touching edge to edge. Chamaecyparis. 
* Leaves scale-like and so pressed to the twigs as to cover them. (These 
plants often have flat linear spreading leaves as well, especially on 
young growths.) (G.) 
G. Branchlets flattened out like a fan ; fruit a dry cone of 6-12 
scales. (H.) 
H. Cone elongated with lapping scales. Thtija. 
H. Cone nearly globular with the scales widening at tips and 
touching edge to edge ; seeds 2 under the scales. Chamae- 
cyparis. 
G. Branchlets not flattened like a fan but extending irregularly in 
all directions. (I.) 
I. The linear leaves with silvery lines on the upper side ; fruit a 
berry bluish or brownish when ripe, often covered with a glau- 
cous bloom. Junlperus. 
I. The leaves, if elongated and spreading enough to show, will be 
found without silvery lines on the upper side ; fruit a globular 
cone with the scales widening at tip and touching edge to edge, 
seeds many under the scales. (These trees probably have no 
ornamental dwarf forms, and so are omitted.) Cupr^ssus. 

It is well to remind the reader here that new forms of the entire Pine 
family are constantly appearing, and that those mentioned below are 
merely suggestive of the variation of forms. 

Pinus. The Pines are in almost all cases tall trees with an elongated 
central tnink. The evergreen leaves are needle-shaped and clustered in 
bundles of 2 to 5 with an inclosing sheath at their base. The fruit is a 
woody cone with 2-winged seeds above each scale. 

There is one variety of the Swiss Mountain Pine — Pinus mont&na, — 
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HuGHo Pike (584) — PlnuB mont&nn MJ^hiis, — wbich U always a low 
epreadlng shrub wich crooked gnarled stems and branches. The rigid 
leaves are in twos, 1 to 3 inches 
long, inclosed in a much wrinkled 
sheath j inch long. The cones are 




Fro. 681. — Magho Fine. 

ovoid, 1 lo 2 inches long, nearly 1 
minal to the braTichea. Thia moi 
tain pine grows to the height of 2 to "V 
6 (rarely 10) feet, but spreads so as 
"to be broader than high. It is an ex 
cellent plant for the lawn. 

Besides this pine with stiS leaves 
two together in a cluster, there are 
afewdwarf forms of the WHiTfcPihE 
— Pinna Str6bus — with rather soft 
leavea five together in elongated 
sheaths. The l^nest of these is prub 
ably DwAHP White Pine (885) var 
brevifblia, also called n&na. It is a 
dwarf cushion-shaped little buEli 
rarely over 4 feet high but spread ng 
out in a broad flat compact t ift of 
glossy green apray. This is splend d 
for the tawn. 

[Seeds; tvrig cuttings.] Via. 




086. — Gregory's Dwarf Spruce. 
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Plcea The Sprdceb are In tlie mam tall tree like evei^reens wjth 
needle-tike 4-angled leaves usually i^ to 1^ Inches long attached to a 
grooved twig on hroivnish projections. The readmess witt which the 
leaves fall from the severed twigs and the roughness of the twigs due to 
these projecting points are the beat distinctions for separating spmcea 
from other cone bearing plants The commonest species in cultivation 
in this country IS the HoBWiv Spkdcb — PlceaAbiBa(P eicdlsa) — and of 




Fig 688,— HovejB Arborrite 



the many varieties sold there are several that grow more like a shruh than 
a tree. Among these varieties are ; Greoohi's Dwaef Sphuce (686) — 
Gregoryftua, — seldom more than 1 to 2 feet high vrith numerous small, 
spreading branches densely clothed with short etiS spreading leaves; 
Small Norwat Speuce — piimila, — adwarf with a. more conic form and 
with glaucous leaves spreading in all directions from the branches; Pigmy- 
Spkuce — pygmsea, — with leaves very small, close set and sharp-pointed; 
and LoBD Clanbrabil's Spbucb — Clanhrasili&na, — a dense globose or 
rounded shruh seldom G feet high, all parts much shortened and close set. 
[Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers.] 

Tsdga. The Eeulockh are generally trees with short, } inch, flat, 
hlunt leaves having two silvery lines on the lower side. These leaves are 
so twisted on the twigs as to extend in two directions from them, giving 




Fia. 589.— Golden Dwarf ArbocTlUs. 




Fio. 51)1. — Lnwson'aCypresB. Fio. 592. — Heath-leaved Arljorvitffi, 
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an arrangement that IB called 2-rniiked. The cones are short, under 1 inch, 
pendulous with smooth scalea, found at the tip* of the brandies. l»f the 
CoHMOK Heulock — Tsnga csmad^nHis, — Sargeht'b Weki-imo Hkkloce 
(587) ^var. Sargenti&na, or Sftrgenti p6iidula — rarely grows over 3 feet 
hi;;h and has short drooping brancblets forming a dense fiat-topped maas 
of foliage; Dwahf Hemloch — nilna — is a dwarf with spreading brancbes 
and short branchlets (orraiiig a depressed sliruh under 3 feet high. There 
is also a variety nfiua of the Japanese Hemlock, Tstiga Sifiboldi. Tlie 
latter can be separated from the common American one by a, close exami- 
nation of the leaves with a lens ; the edge of tlie American is somewhat 
notched, while the Japanese is entire. [Seeds; twig cuttings ; grafting.] 




Silver Rotinospora. 



i 



Thijs uid Chamac^paiis. The Arborritte group of evergreens are 
among the roost difficult class of plants to classify. The greatest confu- 
sion of names both Mtninon and scientific occurs with reference to them 
in liooka and catalogues. They have two very distinct forms of leaves ; 
these are properly called the "juvenile" and the "adult." All of this 
group have opposite sessile leaves ; but the seedlings begin with linear 
spreading ones about a half incli long ; these are the juvenile leaves ; later 
these change to scale-shaped leaves, appressed to and eomplntely covering 
the stems, the adult leaves. Some of the bushy forme, the only ones 
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we have to consider, retain the juvenile form ; others have both forms on 
different parts of the j^lants ; while still others have only the scale leaves. 
The two genera above given can be surely separated only by an examina- 
tion of the cones ; and small plants rarely show these. The cones of 
Thuja are elongated with 8 to 12 lapping scales, and those of Chamae- 
cyparis are nearly globular of 6 to 10 scales touchirig edgei to edge. All 
these cones mature in one season and are small, always less than an 
inch and usually J to J inch in diameter. 

When the scale leaves appear, the branches on both genera so form as 
to produce flat' fan-like growths. This plan of branching, called 2-ranked, 
separates the Arborvitae from all the Junipers — Junipenis — and the 
true Cypresses — Cupressus. 

These plants will be found in books and nursery catalogues under the 
names of Thtija, Thuy6psis, Bibta, Cuprous, ChamsBcyparis, and 
Retindspora ; but they will not all be spelled as here given. The first 
is often spelled Thtiia and Thuya in modem books, and the last 
Retinlspora. 

KEY — BASED ON THE CONES — FOR SEPARATING 
THE DWARF FORMS OF THUJA AND CHAM^- 
CYPARIS 

* Cones elongated, with elongated lapping scales, Thtija. (A.) 

A. Cone scales thin, 8-10 in number ; cones J inch long and some- 
what pendulous. Common Arborvit^ (588) — Thuja occi- 
dentals. 

A. Cone scales 6-8, thickened, and having a horn-like process on 
each. Cones nearly erect, and about an inch long. Eastern 
or Chinese Arborvit^ (589) — Thuja orientSlis. 

A. Cone scales 8-10, thickened and reflexed, with 3-5 seeds under 
each ; cones somewhat pendulous. Dwarf Dolabrata Arbor- 
viT^ (590) — Thuja (Thuy6psis) dolabrata. 

♦ Cones globular, of 6-12 scales, which touch edge to edge. Chamse- 

cyparis. (B.) 

B. Cones about J inch in diameter, of 8-10 brown scales. Hinoki 
Retinospora — Chamaecyparis obttisa. 

B. Cones about J inch in diameter, of 10-12 brown scales. Sawara 
Re'iinospora — Chamaecyparis pisffera. 

B. -Cones about J inch in diameter, of 8 reddish brown scales. Law- 
son's Cypress (501) — Chamaecyparis Lawsoni^na. 

B. Cones about J inch in diameter, of 6 glaucous-green or purplish 
scales. White Cedar — Chamaecyparis thyoides (C. sphae- 
roidea). 
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KEY — BASED MAINLY ON THE LEAVES — FOR THE 
DWARF VARIETIES OF THUJA AND CHAM^- 
C^ARIS 

♦Leaves about linear, and spreading well from the stems. (A.) 
A. Leaves sharp-pointed and rather stiff, dull green above, and 
grayish below, changing to brownish in winter. (B.) 
B. Bush globose or broadly pryamidal; leaves rather distantly 
arranged on slender branches. Heath-leaved ARBORviXiE 

(692) — Thuja occident^lis ericoides. 

B. Bush of several erect stems, and branches also erect ; leaves 
not so distantly arranged. Juniper-leaved Arborvit^ 

(693) — Thuja orient^lis decuss^ta. 

A. Leaves less sharp, soft rather than stiff, and with a somewhat 
silvery appearance ; low tree, but sometimes shrub-like, with 
branches much divided. Silver Retinospora (694) — Cha- 
msecypans pisffera squarrbsa. 
A. Leaves as in the last, but more spreading ; silvery only on lower 
side. Juvenile Cypress (696) — Chamaecyparis thyoides 
ericoides. 

* Leaves of two kinds on different tranchlets, some linear and 

spreading, others scale-like ; branches with scale leaves flattened, 
fan-form. (C; 

C. Low, compact, and broadly spreading, with somewhat silvery 
foliage. Tom Thumb (596) — Thuja occident&lis EUwangeri^na. 

C. Similar to the last but of more erect growth, leaves bluish green. 
Intermediate Cypress (697) — Chamaecyparis thyoides (C. 
sphaerofdea) Andely^nsis. 

C. Similar (to first C), but the upper branchlets slender and spar- 
ingly divided. Spaeth's Arbor vitje — Thuja occident^lis 
Spa^thii. 

C. Most leaves elongated and slightly spreading; conic bush with 
erect branchlets having a feathery appearance. Feathery Pea- 
fruited Retinospora (698) — Chamaecyparis pisffera plumbsa. 

* Leaves all shortened and scale-like ; spray fan-like. 

There are so many varieties in cultivation under this third * that it 
will probably be better to give them under the names of the species, 
allowing for the fuller descriptions. 

Hatchet-leaved Arborvitje — Thuja dolabrS,ta — Is one of the finest 
of the Japanese trees, and is especially good for lawn planting in single 
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The common dwarf form, Dwabf Dolabbata Arborvit£ 
— D&na — is e, very light glossy green bush, with slender branch- 
There is a form of tills with cr«ftmy tips to the branchlets, varie- 




Fio. 699. ~ Globe ArborvitiB. Fio. eOO. — Little Gem AcbocrltM, 

Common Arbortitx — Thuja oceidentilis — has tbe largest number of 
dwarf forms; most of them have fan-shaped spray, many having colored, 
other than green, and variegated foliage. Only a few of the SO or 
more can here be mentioned. One of the smallest. Dwarf Arborvits 
— dumdsa, — rarely grows over 3 feet high, and is a spreading. Irregularly 
branching shrub, with crowded and tufted fan-shaped parts ; Glodb AR' 
BORviT-E (599) — gIob6s» — is a bright green somewhat open rounded 
shrub wifli slender branches; Hovei's Akbokvit^ — H6veyi — is sim- 
ilar to the last but more dense and ovate in shape ; Little Geh ArboR' 
TiT^ (600) is a spreading dark green very dwarf shrub, broader than 
high; Babt-te(.low Arbobvit* — liitea nSna — is a dwarf compact 
bush with golden foliage. 

Eastern' or Ckinesb Arborvita: — Thuja orientftlis — also has a 
number of dwarf forms with light green, dark green, and colored foliage, 
having fan-shaped spray; Golden Dwarf ArborvitjE (801) — aiirea 
n&na — Is very dwarf and compact, with golden tolii^e ; Eveb-oolden 
Arbobvit^ — semperaurdscens — is more globose, and the yellow color 
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lasta thioogliont the year; Thbead-branchbd AsBORTTT£^(i1if6rmis 
Btrlcta — is a round-headed dwarf bush with upright slender, ahnost 
IhreadJike, branches ; Whipcord Weepinq Ahbokvit^ (602) — p^ndula 
— is a weeping buah with tufted cord-like branchlets ; Junipes-leaved 
Arbosvita — decuss&ta — is a bright bluish green low compact rouiided 
foTtn, with linear spreading leaves, similar to CbamEecTparia Equan-bta, 
very uHetul for window boies. 

The so-called 'Japjlhbsb Betinobporab ' fumiah a number of dwarf 
forms with fan-like spray. They belong to Hinoki Rktinospora or Ct- 
tREsa — Chamsecyparia obtfiaa — and Sawara or Pea-fecitbd Retino- . 
8PORA — CbamEecypariBpisilera; the latter with the smaller cones, pea- 
like, as is indicated. by the specific name. These, as well as the Thujas, 
have forms with golden and silvery foliage. Both the species occasionally 
grow in their native country to the height of 100 feet or more. The 
smalleat of the varieties of Chamtecyparia obtiisa, Piour Hinoki Reti- 
HOBPORA (603) — pygmtea, — has almost creeping branches, larelyreach- 




Ing a foot In height, and Is very useful for rockeries; Dwarf Hinoki 
Rrtihobpora — DlUia — is a low form with short deep green branchlets; 
Club Mosa-i.BATBD Hisoki Rktinospora — lycopodioidea — ia low with 
spreading rigid branches having 4-sided branchlets ; J'kbn-like Hinoki 
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TtETTKOBPORA (604) — flliooldes — is of slow growth, wh.. aensu, fern- 
like branchleta. The moat peculiar of all the Hinoki Cypresaes is San- 
DKK'e ReTiNOEiFOBA (006) — ericoldea; it is a small dense shrub with 
blunt stiff spreading leaves forming four rows on the Etems; In color it 
is the brigtitest bluish green of any of the coniferous plants. 

Chamcecyparis pisifera has but few dwarf forms with fan-shaped spray; 
the tendency is more apt to be toward linear spreading leaves. Thread- 
branched Rbtinosfoba (606) — fillfera — hag peculiar elongated thread- 
like growth of twigs with distant sharp-poInte<i leaves ; a low tree or 
BUbprostrate shrub ; of this there is a glaucous-leaved form, glailca. 




Fia. 607. — Common Juniper, Fio. 608, — Curved-brftnehed Juniper. 

The varieties of Pea-fruited Retinosporas with longer and more 
spreading leaves are among the most popular and beautiful of the ever- 
greens of Japan. Featherv Pea-fruited Rbt:no8P»ha — Cbamseoyparis 
pisifera plumbsa — has awl-shaped spreading leaves dark green in color and 
Is often called Gkeen RETiNoapoBA. The colored forms of this arc ; 
Speckled Retinospora — plnm6sa albo-plcta, — with the tips of the 
branchlets cream-white ; Creamy Retinospora — plumdsa arg^ntea, — 
with the whole of the young spray cream-white, becoming green the fol- 
lowing season ; and GoLDBM Retinospora — plum6sa atirea, — with all 
the terminal shoots light golden yellow in the spring and changing to a 
deep green later. Besides the Feathery Retinosporas, there Is a variety 
with linear leaves In pairs spreading squarely from the stems, of almost a 
ailvery color, Siiveh ItETiNospoiiA — Chamsecyparis pisffera squarrftsa. 
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Fio. nil. — Wauke^nn Jumper. Fiii. ril3, — Tamiriak-leaved Juniper. 
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This is a tree or a large shrub of irregular outline, and is in its leaf form 
and arrangement so like some of the Thujas as to lead to much confusion 
of names in nurseries. [Seeds ; twig cuttings ; grafting.] 

junlperus. The Jck:p»hs are trees or shrubs with evergreen sessile 
opposite or whorled leaves. These are either linear, flattened, sharp- 
pointed and spreading or small scale-like and pressed to the twigs which 
they cover. In these respects they are much like the genera Thuja and 
Chamsecyparis. The jumpers have berry fruits instead of cones, but as 
the junipers are quite, generally dioecious, therefore usually found 
without fruit, there must be some other method for separating them. 
When there are present the elongated leaves, the junipers show one or 
two silvery lines on the upper side. This fact will separate them also 
from the genus Cupressus, which may have silvery lines but always on the 
lower side. The junipers, when with scale leaves, never so branch as to 
form fan-shaped growths, as do the Thuja and the ChamsBcyparis bushes, 
but the branching extends irregularly in all directions. 

KEY TO THE JUNIPERS 

♦Plants with only the spreading, linear, stiff, sharp-pointed leaves 
generally arranged in 3's around the stem, though sometimes oppo- 
site. (A.) 
A. Leaves with one silvery line on the upper, concave side; fruit 
globular, J inch wide. (B.) 
B. Leaves broadly spreading ; fruit axillary, almost sessile, dark 
glaucous-blue, ripening the third year, 3-seeded. Common 
Juniper (607) — Juniperus comratinis. 

B. Leaves only slightly spreading ; fruit oblong, terminal, 1-seeded ; 
not hardy. North. Curved-branched Juniper (608) — Juni- 
pei*us reciirva. 

A. Leaves with two silveiy lines on the upper side ; fruit globular, 
usually 3-seeded and dark brown ; shrub to 12 feet, not hardy 
North and probably not cultivated South. (C.) 

C. Fruit nearly J inch and glaucous. Large-fruited Juniper 
— Juniperus macroc&rpa. 

C. Fruit les3 than ^ inch, shining and but slightly glaucous. 
Prickly Juniper — Juniperus OxycMrus. 
* Plants with both the linear spreading leaves and the scale ones 
scattered on different parts of the bush. (D.) 
D. Fruit globular, shining reddish brown, 3-6-seeded; leaves mi- 
nutely notched at edges. Phcenician Juniper — Juniperus 
phoenfcea. 

afgar's shrubs — 22 
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D, Fruit g\obii\at,g\a\ioO*^browiiUh-Tiolet with 2-3 seeds; the scale 
Leaves witliout QOtcb^ and blunt at tip. Chinese Junipbr (009) 
— Jvinlpeius chln^DBia. . 

D. Fruit small, glaucous, brownish, 1-2-seeded ou short straight 
st«me ripening the first year ; leaves veiy small and sharp-pointed. 
ViKQlHiAH JuNiFBH ot Red Cedak — Junlperus virginiAna. 

D. Fruit larger, light blue, pendulous, borne or. curved stems, 1-4-' 
seeded, ripening the second year ; low spreading shrubs with 
atroug disagreeable odor when bruised. Satin or SusiibbtKed 
Cedar or Junifbb (610) or Waukeoan Jknipeb (611) or 
Tahakisk-lbavbv Junipeh (612) — Juniperus Sabina. 



or the above species, com- 
munis, chin^nsis, yirgini&na, and 
Sablua have most of the dwarf 
vaneties. With the fruit there 
will be but little dlf&culty In cor- 
rectly naming tlieni, but without 
the fruit tliere will be much 
trouble. Sabina can be readily 
separated by its odor from virgin- 
i&na, which it most resembles. 
Below are given most of the va- 
rieties that are shrubby. 




Fio, 013. —Prostrate Juniper, 
shrub or tree to 30 feet. It lias dwarf 
Peostratu Junipeh (613) — 
squam&ta, — has prostrate or trail- 
ing branches, leaves straight and 
slislitly spreading, of a glaucous 
bluish green color; Dbnse- 
BRANCiiED Juniper — d&iisa — has 
short crowded branch lets and 
curved grayish preen leaves. 

Common Junipkr (607) — Juni- 
perus commhnis — In its tree form 
ranges from 20 to 30 feet but is 
often a shrub of 4 to 5 feet; 
Rounded JtrMPEB — heml. 
spliibrica^ — is, as its name Indi- 
cate, a rounded slinib with many 



Curved-branched JuNlPt 

008) — Juniperus reciirva — is 
:s of which the lowest o 
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brancIieB kuA crowded branchlets, the leaves whitish above and distinctly 
ridged below ; S pre a ding Juniper [614) — ntaa — is an almost prostrate 
shrub with tliickiah much-divided , 
branchlets sometimes forming circu- 
lar patches 10 feet in diameter, the 
leaves abort, incurved, almost cover- 
ing the stems, often considered t 
separate species — Juniperus u^na 
lloucLAB' Golden Junipxa (S15) — 
canadensis atirea — is similar to var. 
n^a, but more erect aud the leaves 
longer and narrower, with tips of 
branchlets golden yellow; Oblong 
Juniper — obWnga — is a large shrub or small 
. tree with slender somewhat pendulous brancheB 
having longer and more spreading bright green 
leaves; Wbepino Comhon Juniper — p^ndula — 
is a lower bush with still more pendulous branch- 
lets. 

ViHQiNiiN JuNiPKB OF Red CEnAK — Juniper 
virginiana — is the tallest of the jumpers, some- F'"- <'I5. — Duuglaa' 
times reaching Uie height of 100 feet, but it baa *'"*"° ■''"''?*'■ 
a number of dwarf varieties of which Dwarf Viroiniak Juniper — 
dunibsa — is about the lowest, grow'ng i to a rounded or pyramidal bush, 
it haa many close-set ascend ng b ancbes 
with generally 1 near bright green leaves ; - 
Welp ^<l \ bo n ak Jun per — pSndula 
— has w ep ng branch! ts w th many 
brght green scale lea es Chiief no Yir- 
o N AH Jun PES — r^pta a — isbrghtgreen 
w th bor zontally spreading branches and 
more erect bra chlets 

■^AV N Jim PER (610)— Jun perns Sa- 

blna — s 1 ke he last one of the native 

A ner can spec es but instead of growing 

tall IS always a low shrub ^^ ely reaching 

the heght of 10 feet Almost all of the 

dwarf forn s of Juniperus v rg ana are 

duplicated n th s spec es The one test 

that w II separate tbem s the very strong 

" " l*' and to manv d agreeable odor of the 

bruised leaves of Sablna. Among the amed var el es are Prooum. 

BENT Juniper — b&mils — a nearly prostrate shrub with n 




FiQ. 616. — Golden Japan 




Fia, 617. — English Yew. 



Fig. 618. — American Yew. 




Fit. Ill — Guldeui 



Fig. 62a — Short-leaved Yew. 
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Ijranohleta and peculiarly bright, sharp-poinlcd \eavea; Wadkboan or 
Thaiung JuNiPBR (611) — J.horizont41is(J.S.prostrilta), — aprocumbent, 
trailing or rarely ascending alirub, the long branches being much divided 
into aliort branchieta, the leaves bluish ; Tau akisk-le a i'kd Juniper (012) 

— tamariacUblia — Las more ascending branches with raany linear slightly 
curved dark green leaves usually in 3'a; Speckled Jl-niper — yariegAta 

— is a dense dnarf with the tips of the youngest growths cream-white, 
which gives it a specklea appearance, the leaves are mostly scale'like. 

Chinese Juniper — Juniperus chi- 
n^nsis — is usually a tree to 60 feet but 
is often shrub-like, among which latter 
Golden CuiNEgE Junipeb (609) — 
aiirea — has the whole growth of the 
year a golden yellow, especially bnght 
if growing in the mm, this changes 
to a green the second year; Pbocuu 
BENT CniNEBB JuNiPER — procfluibens 

— is often procumbent with elongated 
branches and short branchlets in the 
young growths, the leaves are linear 
and spreading, but in the older parts 
scale-like. 'ITie dwarf goldtn ever 
green — afirea — \b acutely pyrami 
daJ, and according to the nurserymen, 
more erect and vigorous than the so- 
called ' 

Golden Japan Junipeb (816) — 
Juniperus jap6nioa (J. chin^isis) 
aiirea. These both retain their deep 

,, , ,1 ... ., .Fio. 621. — Spreading English Yew. 

golden color even through the winter. o » 

[Seeds, 2-3 years to germinate ; twig cuttings under glass.] 



Tdxus. The Yews are desirable evergreens for park and cemetery 
planting, and are of slow growth. They are densely clothed with dark 
t;reen linear leaves, and the pistillate plants are espeeiatly beautiful in the 
fall with their scarlet berry-like fruit. (Yellow-berkibd Yew — Taxus 
baccita frfictu Ibteo — has, aa the name shows, yellow berries.) The 
leaves are linear and sharp-pointed, in shape and attachment much like 
the hemlocks, but the undersides of the leaves of the yews are a lighter 
though bright green, while the hemlock leaves are whitened by silvery 

The two species in cultivation with dwarf forms are the Enqlish Yew 
(<tl7) — Taxtis bacc&ta — and the American Yew or Ground Hemlock 
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(618) — Taxus canad6iis\s. T:V\e latter is the more hardy, doing well even 
in Canada, while the ioTmer Bfteds protection in Massachusetts. T. baccita 
is much the taller and tree-like, sometimes reaching the height of 60 feet, 
while T. canadensis is generally a. prostrate shrub rarely reaching the 
height of 5 feet. The first is generally dioecious, while the last is rarely 
so, and therefore nearly all plants old enough will have berries. The 
leaves of T. canadensis are narrower, shorter, and of a more yellovdsh 
green, and its fruit ripens a month or two earlier than the European 
species. 

The English Yew — Taxus bacc^ta — has many <3ultivated forms ynth 
variegated foliage or less erect growth, among which may be mentioned : 
SiLVEBY Yew — arg^ntea, — with whitish-striped leaves; Golden Yew 
(619) — adrea, — with golden-yellow-edged leaves; Fisher's Yew — Eish- 
eri, — with some of the leaves deep yellow throughout ; Jackson's Yew — 
Jdcksoni or p^ndula, — with weeping tips to the branches ; Short-leaved 
Yew (620) — adpr^ssa, — with long spreading branches and short leaves 
i inch or less long; Spreading English Yew (621) — proct^bens, — 
prostrate. 



GLOSSARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS 

AbrupUy pinnate. Pinnate without an odd leaflet at the end; even-pinnate. 

Acuminate. Taper-pointed. 

Acute. Terminating in a well-defined angle, usually less than a right angle. 

AUemate. Not opposite each other; as the leaves of a stem when arranged one 
after the other along the branch. 

Anther. The essential part of a stamen of a flower; the part which contains the 
pollen. 

Axil. The upper angle between the leafstalk and the twig. 

Axillary. Situated m the axil; as a bud, branch, or flower-cluster when in the 
axif of a leaf. 

Berry. Used in this work to include iEUiy soft, juicy fruit with several (at least 
more than one) readily separated seeds buried in the mass. 

Bipalmate. Palmately branched with the branches again palmated. 

Bipinnate. Twice-pinnate. 

Blade. The thin, spreading portion, as of a leaf. 

Bract. A more or less modified leaf subtending a flower or fruit; usually a small 
leaf in the axil of which the separate flower of a cluster grows. 

Capsule. A dry, pod-like fruit which has either more than one cell, or, if of one 
cell, not such a pod as that of the pea with the seeds fastened on one side on a single 
line. 

Catkin. A scaly, usually slender and pendent cluster of flowers. 

Ciliate. Fringed with hairs along its edge. 

Cordate. Heart-shaped, the stem and point at opposite ends. 

Corymb. A flat-topped or rounded flower-cluster; in a strict use it is applied 
only to such clusters wneh the central flower does not bloom first. See cym^. 

Crenate. Edge notched with rounded teeth. 

Cyme, A flat-topped flower-cluster, the central flower blooming first, 

Dedduoue. Falling off; said of leaves when they fall in autunm, and of floral 
leaves when they fall before the fruit forms. 

Dentate. Edge notched, with the teeth angular and pointing outward. 

DicBcioue. With stamens and pistils on different plants. 

Drupe. A fleshy fruit with a single bony stone. In this book applied to all 
fruits which, usually juicy, have a single seed, even if not bony, or a bony stone, even 
if the stone has saveral seeds. 

Elliptical. Having the form of an elongated oval. 
Emaxffinate. With a notched tip. 
Entire. With an even edge ; not notched. 

Evergreen. Retaining the leaves (in a more or less green condition) through the 
winter and until new ones appear. 
Exatipulate. Without stipules. 

Feather-veined. With the veins of a leaf all springing from the sides of the midrib. 
Filament. The stalk of a stamen ; any thresh-like body. 

Head. A compact, roimded cluster of flowers or fruit. 

Key. A fruit furnished with a wing, or leaf -like expansion. 

Lance-ehaped. Laruxolate. Like a lance-head in shape. 

Legume. A pea-like pod. 

Linear. Long and narrow, with the edges about parallel. 

Lcbe. The separate, projecting parts of an irregularly edged leaf if few in number. 

Lobed. Having lobes along the margin. 

Mucronate. Tipped with a short abrupt point. 
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Nerved. Parallel-veined, as the leaves of some trees. 
Nut. A hard, unsplitting, usually one-seeded fruit. 
Nutlet. A small nut. 

Obcordate. Heart-shaped, with the stem at the pointed end. 

Oblanceolate. Lanceolate, with the stem at the more i>ointe(i end. 

Oblong. Two to four times as long as wide, with the sides somewhat parallel. 

Obovate. A reversed ovate. 

Odd-pinnate. Pinnate, with an end leaflet. 

Opposite. With two leaves on opposite sides of a stem at h node. 

Orbicular. Circular in outline. 

Oval. Broadly elliptical. 

Ovary. The part of the pistil of a flower containing the ovules or future seeds. 

Ovules, The parts within the ovary which may form seeds. 

Palmate. A leaf with the veins on the leaflets all starting from the end of the 
petiole. 

Palmately veined. With three or more main ribs, or veins of a leaf, starting from 
the base. 

Panicle. An open, much branched cluster 6f flowers or fruit. 

ParalUlrveined. With the veins of the leaf parallel ; nerved. 

Parted. Edge of a blade separated three fourths of the distance to the base or 
midrib. 

Pedicel. The stem of each flower of a cluster. 

Peduncle. The stem of a solitary flower, or the main stem of a cluster. 

Petal. A leaf of the corolla of a flower. 

Petiole. The stalk or stem of a leaf. 

Petiolaie. Said of a leaf which has a stalk. 

Pinnce. The first divisions of abipinnate or tripinnate leaf. 

Pinnate leaf, A compound leaf with the leaflets arranged along the sides of the 
stem. 

Pistil. The central essential organ of a flower. 

Pod. A dry dehiscent fruit like that of the pea. 

Pollen. The dust or light powdery grains contained in the anther. 

Polypetalous. Having a corolla of separate petals. 

Pome. An apple-like fruit with the seeds in horny cells. 

Raceme. A flower-cluster with one-flowered stems arranged along the pedimcle. 

Samara, A winged fruit; a key fruit. 

Scape. A peduncle rising from the ^oimd or from a subterranean stem. 

Serrate. Having a notched edge, with the teeth pointing forward. 

Sessile. Without stem. 

Shrub, A bush-Uke plant ; one branching from near the base. 

Spike. An elongated cluster of flowers with the separate blossoms about sessile. 

Stamen. One of the pollen-bearing or fertilizing parts of a flower. 

Stigma. That part of a pistil which is fitted to receive the pollen. 

Stipe. The stalk of a pistil. 

Stipules. Small blades at the base of a leafstalk. 

Suckers. Shoots from a subterranean part of a plant. 

Tree. A plant with a woody trunk which does not branch near the ground. 

Umbel. A cluster of flowers or fruit having stems of about equal length, and 
starting from the same point. 

Veinlets. The most minute framework of a leaf. 
Veins. The smaller lines of the framework of a leaf. 

Whorls In a circle around the stem, as the leaves of a plant. 
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Aanm'a Beard (41), 78. 
AbelU, 237. 

CluneH (SOS), Z40. 

Enlire-lesved (392), 239. 

Hybrid (39S). 239. 

Mexican <3(»), 239. 

Senste-leBvrd (39S), 
239. 

Two-flowered. 340. 

YeUow-tluoated Roay , 
(397). 240. 

YeUowthroated Wbtte 
(394!. 239. 
AcsQS. 132. 

Henutifu! (103). 142. 

Dlimt-leaVEd (175), 110. 

Urummond'a flB7), HU-. 

Fern-leaved (196), 142- 

I'raBTont (185). 141. 

KnUe-leaveti (173), HO. 

Long-leBved (172), 140. 

MeLiiner'B(176). 140. 

Myrtle-leaved (183), 
14h 



Silky, 141 



Allapice. Carolina (287), 



cHaen 



Appalachian Tea 

225. 
Aptde, 182. 



Oleander-leaved (184), 

Oswald 'b, 141. 
Pale-aowered (190). 141. 
Rose (141), tl9. 
Scyllle-leaved, 141. 
Shining (177), 140. 
Short^unched (ISl), 



Fivt^bl&ded, 212. 



Downy (410), 248. 
Pale-leaved (412). 24 
Fringe's (414), 248. 



Aialea, 21, 257. 
California, 259. 



Pink (439), 259. 



Smooth <438), 259. 
Vaaey'i (442), 260. 
White Swamp (437). 



Alder, 312. 

Rlaeli (5«1). 313. 
Dwarf (321), 203. 
Green (558). 313. 
Hoary (669). 313. 



Golden Dwarf 1601). 33 
Hatchet-leaved. 331. 
Heath-leaved (592). 33 
Hovey'a, 332. 
JanipeHeaved (593 

l«l. 333, 
Idttte Gem (600). 332. 
Spaeth's, 331. 



Banyan Tree. 30S. 
Barbadoee Pride (167), 

L31. 
Barberry, American (16), 



European, 05. 
HoUy-leaved (181, 66, 
Jamfaon^Br 66. 
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Small-leaved, 66. 

Thunberg'8 (12), 64. 

Turkestan, 66. 
Bauhinia, 128. 

Green-and-white (161), 
128 

Purple-flowered (160), 
128 

Red-flowered (162), 128. 

Variegated-flowered, 128. 

White-flowered (159). 
128 
Bay, Bull, 295. 

Red. 295. 

Swamp (514), 296. 
Baybetry (550). 311. 
Beach Plum (199). 144. 
Bean Tree (135), 116. 117. 
Beardwort. Chinese (502), 

288 
Beauty Fruit (505), 289. 
Benjamin Bush (518). 297. 
Benzoin, 297. 
Berberis. 64. 
Buries, 32. 
Betula, 311. 
Bilberry. Bog (405), 245. 

Dwarf, 245. 

Great (405). 245. 

Oval-leaved, 245. 

Thin-leaved, 245. 
Bipinnate Leaves, 22. 
Birch, 311. 

Dwarf (553. 664). 312. 

Low (555), 312. 

Scrub (553), 312. 

Shrubby (556), 312. 

Swamp (555). 312. 

White. 312. 
Blackberry, 164. 

Cut-leaved (248). 165, 
166. 

Evergreen (248), 165. 

Sand, 166. 
Blackcap, 166. 
Blackthorn (198), 144. 
Bladder Nut, American 
(HI), 106. 

California, 106. 

Caucasus (113), 106. 

European (114), 106. 

Japan, 106. 
Bladder Senna, 123. 
Blueberry, Black, High, 
245 

Early Sweet, 246. 

Evergreen Vine (407), 
246. 

High-bush. 245. 

Late Low, 246. 

Low, 245. 

Low Black, 246.. 

Mountain, 246. 

Swamp, 245. 

Velvet-leaf, 246. 
Blue ' Myrtle.' 99. 
Blue Tangle. 245. 
Bottle-brush, 207. 

Lance-leaved, 208, 



Rigid-leaved, 20S. 

Showy (330). 208. 

Slender-leaved, 208. 
Box 'Elder,' 103. 
Box, Japan. 306. 

Small-leaved. 308. 

Spanish. 303. 
Box Thorn, 284. 
Box Tree, 306. 
Boxwood, 306. 

Common (540). 306. 
Bramble. 164. 
Brasiletto Shrub, 129. 
Bridal Wreath (294), 192. 
Broom, 113. 

Black-rooted, 116. 

Butcher's (583), 323. 

Hairy (130), 115. 

Portugal, 115. 

Scotch (128), 113, 115. 
Buckberry (408), 246. 
Buckeye, 21, 102. 

Red (101), 102. 

Smooth-fruitod, 102. 
Buckthorn, 91, 214, 269. 

Alder-leaved (87), 96. 

Carolina (89), 96. 

Common (83), 96. 

Dahurian, 96. 

False, 269. 

Fern-leaved (91), 96. 

Lance-leaved (88). 96. 

Lebanon (86), 96. 

Mountain, 96. 

Red-fruited (84), 96. 

Sea (533), 303. 301. 

Southern (460). 26D. 
Budding, 11. 
Buddleia, 287. 

ColviU's (500), 288. 

Globe-flowered (501), 
288 

Hybri'd. 288. 

Japan (496), 288. 

Madagascar (499). 288. 
Buflfalo Berry (537), 303. 

Canadian, 303, 305. 
Bull Bay, 295. 
Bumelia, 269. 
Burning Bush, 91. 

American (76), 91. 

Narrow-leaved, 92. 
Bush Clover (152).- 124, 
125. 

Japanese, 125. 

Siebold's (153), 125. 
Butcher's Broom (583), 

323. 
Butneria, 186. 
Buttonbush (400), 241. 
Buxus*. 306. 

Cactus, 209. 

Leaf, 211. 

Purple (335), 211. 
CsDsalpinia, 129. 

Gillies' (166), 130. 

Japan (165), 130. 131. 
Calico Bush (433), 256. 
Callicarpa, 289. 



American (503, 504), 
289. 

Japan, 289. 

Small (505), 289. 
Callistemon, 207. 
Calluna, 255. 
Calycanthus, 186. 
Cambi, 241. 
Camellia, 79. 

Japan (49), 79. 
Cape ' Jasmine' (399). 2^0. 

241. 
Caper-bush (577), 296. 
Caper Tree. 296. 
Capparis, 296. 
CapsuleS) 32. 
Caragana, 122. 

CWnese (146), 122. 

Dwarf (147), 122. 

Large-flowered (148), 
122 

TaU (i45). 122. 
Caryopteris, 288. 
Cassena (70). 88. 
Cassia, 128. 

Artemisia-leaved. 129. 
Catalpa, 286. 

Bunge's, 11. 

Chinese (492), 286. 

Dwarf (492), 286. 

Round-headed. 286. 
. Castanea, 314. 
Catkin, 31. 
Ceanothus, 97, 

Entire-leaved (96). 93. 

Evergreen (93), 9J. 

Fendler's (94). 99. 

Hairy, 99. 

Hybrid, 99. 

Red-stemmed (97), 99. 

Spiny (95). 99. 

Spreading. 99. 

Velvety (98), 99. 
Cedar, Red. 338. 

Shrubby Red, 338. 

White, 330. 
Cephalanthus, 241. 
Cercidiphyllum (10), 62. 
Cercis, 127. 

Chamsecyparis, 324, 328. 
Chaste-tree (506), 289, 291. 

Cut-leaved (507), 291. 
Cherry, 142. 

Brush (326), 206. 

Cayenne, 206. 

Chinese Cornelian, 216. 

Cornelian (341), 216. 

European Bird (203), 
145. 

Ground. 145. 

Rosebud, 145. 

Sand (200), 145. 
Chestnut. 314. 

Chinese Flowering (99), 
101. 

Japan (567), 314. 
Chilopsis, 286. 
Chimaphila, 265. 
Chinquapin (566), 314. 
Chiohanthus, 287. 



ChHtam W«x). Ill 

Chokebcrry, 1S6. 

Bbck, IBS. 



Purple, 
It«(r(28 



CMui. 71. 

Gum (31), 72, 
Hairy (33). 72. 
Laurd-luved (32 



Spmy (510), 202. 
Sneet (Stl), 292. 
Clethra, 265. 



Sweet (4S3), 205. 
Clflycra, SI. 

jBpaiiese(5S), SI. 
Coaee.berrv. OS. 
Colutea. 123. 

OrBnae-flowered C 



Coral Bean (126), 112. 
Coral-berry (373), 228, 

229. 
Coroel, 216. 

Alternate-leared (33R), 
217. 

European (348), 217. 

Japan. 217. 

Famded (344), 217. 

Rflund-leaved. 217. 

Silky (347), 217. 

Stiff (346). 217. 
Comua, 214. 
CoronillB, 125. 
C(»rlo^. 204. 

Few-flowered (322), 204. 

Spiked (323), 204. 
Corylufl. 313. 



Chinese {273). 179. 
Common (271), 17S. 
Everjreen (2fi»), 178. 



Small-leaved (268). 

Woolly (272), 17S.. 

Cowberry (406), 246. 



Crab Apple. 1S5. 
Crab Cfierry, 185. 

Dwarf. 188. 

FlonerioB. 186. 

Kaido, 185. 



Dikamali. 241. 



leaved (286), 
I. 185. 



Oreaon. 18) 
Partman'a. 

Wii^W. ■ 

'Cranben-y-buah.' Mj 



Large-leaved. 60. 
Cupreeaiu. 324. 
Curraat, 201. 

Buffalo (313), 202. 

Fetid, 202. 

Golden 1313), 202. 

IndUn (373), 229. 

Pink-flowered, 202. 

Red-flowered (31fi), 202. 

Skunk, 202. 

Wild Blaek (314). 202. 
Cuttings, Root, 12. 

Twigs. 12. 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 



diate (597), 331- 
! (595). 331. 
'b (591), 330. 



DahooD (60). 88. 
Dangleberry. 245. 
DapEae (520), 298, 299. 
Daphne, Hybrid (525), 21 

JApaaeae. 2f%. 

Olive-like (5''4), 29S. 



While-fruited (343), 217. 



Eglantine (i 
i]lEcacnu3, 3 



Card. 

Japanese 10^41, aui. 

Lu^ge-leaved Kvergreen, 

SmaU-loaved (533), 302. 

Thorny Evergreen, 305. 
^der. 21. 226. 
American (368), 227. 
California. 227. 



Mgntovid™ (Ml), 190. 
Oraan Mountain (292), 

Red (293), 190. 



D«iert WiUow (493). 2S6. 
Deutiia. 191. 

Le Moine'a (297), 192. 

Rough-leaved (296). 192. 

Siebold'B. 189, 192. 

Slender (204), 192. 

Small-flowered, 192. 
Pevil'a Walking-etiok, 2!1. 



hold's. 



■ (SO). 92. 
Evergreens, Ooniferou 
Exochorda. 161. 

' (409), 246. 



a. 212. 



t. 311. . 



Oak-leHvod. 309. 

Filbert. 313. ' 

Euiopean (584), 313. 
Putple-leaved, 314. 



Foxberry (400). 248. 
Fruiklinia (53). 81. 
Frin^tree (404), 287. 



113, 1 



Gen. 



lensral Keys, 33-S5. 

''™loriBt'B. 115. 

Yellow (132), lis. 
Germander, 5hrubbl> 

(512), 294. 
Globe Flower (242), 162. 
Golden BeU, 274. 
Goldeu Cbaio. lie. 



Corse <127), 113, 118. 
Gouiri. JapBDtw (53 

303. 304. 
Grattine. 11, 
Grape&utt, 86. 



Grevillea (S38), 306 

arcundselBu8h<401).'?4l. 
Groundeet Tree. niJlow- 

leaved. 243. 
GrumichaniB (325), 2C6. 

Bra^, 2(}7, 



QuiODB, 207. 
Lemon (32S), 207. 



iuekter 'Rok,' 223. 



Ha.niHnielis. 202. 



Hardy Onuiie (63), 86. 
Haw, 173. 

BlMk 1363). 225. 

Lona^omed (266). 175. 

Piv£ey-leaved (263), 
17*. 

Pear. 175. 

Red 1264), 174. 

Southern Black. 2-a. 
Hawthom (282). 173, 174. 

Knglish (281). 174. 
HaielLut (56.1), 313. 



HtppophaS. 303. 
Hobble-bush (351). 223. 
HoU:;, American (85). 87, 



Japan Large-leaved (68) 

Lai-ge-leaved (73), S9. 

Mountain (68). 88. 

Small-leaved. 88. 

Swum (72), 80. 
Honey Locust, 22. 
Honeyrachle. 230. 240. 

Alinne (380). 233. 

Americsn Fly (378), 233 

Blue (375), 232. 



In-ralucred Fly (377). 
233. 

Japan (3S3X 233. 

Large-lruitoil (374). 232. 

Ledebour'e. 233. 

Low, 232. 

Manchurisu. 234. 

Mountain Fly (375), 232. 

Standieh'a (37S), 233. 

KwampFly (3811. 233. 

Tartarffln (384), 234. 

Ttee-flowering, 234. 
Hop Tree (61)^84. 
Horse Chestnut, 22. 102. 
Horse Sugar (468). 273. 
Huckleberry. Black (403), 
245.- 

Box, 245. 

Dwarf (404), 245. 

Hairy. 248. 

Southern Black, 245. 

HBath-fike.'73. 
Woolly (34), 73. 
Hydrangea, 192. 219. 
Abundant-flowered, 105. 
Brel^cbneider's. 196. 
Common (209), 106. 
Gray (304), 198. 
Heart-leaved Wild (303), 

Large^aowered (298). 

Nepal' (305), 196. 
O^-leaved (301), 195. 
Panicled. 195. 
Wild (302), 195. 






JamboUn Hum, 206. 
Jamboe (327), 206, 
Jasmine, 238, 273. 



Naked-flowered. 274. 

Royal (470), 274. 

Sweet Yellow (471). 274. 
Jaaminiim, 273. 
Jessamine (489), 240. 273. 



'tsi 



Comman Dwarf ( 



Obiong-fruited 



ChinaK. 311. 
Common (807). 337. 338. 
Creepina VirDniaa, 33U. 
Curved-branched (808), 



Dwarf Virginiui. 3; 
Golden CUiIiieM I 



Oblong, 33S. 
Pbcenician, 33" 
Prickly, 337. 



341. 






Prostrate (613), 33S. 
Rouaded. 33S. 
Savin (810), 33ft 
Speckled, 341. 
Spreading (814), 339. 
l^mariak-leaved (612 
338, 341. 



Virgi 



(611), 



Kalmis, 256, 

Broad-leaved (433). 256. 
Deciduous-leaved. 257. 
Hairy (438). 257. 



Lahrador Tea 
II road leavt 
Glandular ( 



ProliferouE. 115. 

Scotch 1134). 116 
Lacquer Tree, 110. 
Lacerstrueniia, 209. 
Lambkill (434), 256. 
LaDceolate, 25- 



EnRliBh (20A). 148. 
Great (MB). 261, 
Hairy (438), 257. 
Japiuiese (349). 213. 
MoujiUin («3), 256. 



Hairy (SfiT). 220. 
:a vender, Cotton 



Lead PUnt (139), 119. 
Leaf, What it la. 13. 
Leather Leaf (418), 262. 
Leatherwood (74), 87. 297. 



LotoB Tree, 100. 



I^nm-fli 



HimaUyan (47S), 278. 



Great-leaved, BO. 
HaU'sJapan|4). 80. 
Japaueie Umbrella, 61. 
KobuB 17), 60. 
Purple (8), 60. 
Small. 60. 
Soulanse's, BO. 
Star (4), 67. 60. 
Swamp (5), 60. 



n (476). 277. 278. 



Loblolly 'Bay' (B2), 81. 



Ash (21), 67. 
Fortune's, 67. 
Fremont 'a. B6. 
Holly-leaved, 82, 65. 
Japan (15). 66. 
Nepaul, 66. 
TraiUng, 67. 
Male Berry (424). 253. 



MaUow 



e, 81. 



Swamp (57), 82. 
Mains, 182. 
Mamillaria, 211. 
Maple, 21, 103. 

A>h-leaved (102), 103. 

EWish Corkbark (107), 



Japan (1S5), 104. 

ifonUielier (108), 104, 
MouDtaio (103). 103. 
Parson's Japan, 105. 
Red, 306. 

Round-leaved(I09),104. 
Siberian (106), 104. 
Striped (104), 103. 
Tartarian 1110), 105. 



Margina of Leav 
(4Se), 2S4. 



Meadow Sweet (230), 158. 

~imy. 1S7, 
Medlar (284), 182, ISS. 
Mec^ui. 182. 
Meiereon, Comman (520), 

209. 
Michelia. 61. 
Midrib, 24. 
Mimosa, 22. 
"■ »a Tree (168). 131. 

132. 

etoe, American (530), 
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Mock Orange (205), 21, 69, 

146. 196. 
Mohrodendron, 272. 
Moosewood (104), 104, 
(351), 223, (519), 297. 
Mountain Ash, 186. 

Western, 186. 
Mountain Ebony, 128. 
Mulberry, French (503, 

504), 289. 
Mulga (191). 141. 
Myall, Weeping (186)^141. 
Myrica, 311. 
Myricaria, 73. 
Myrtle (324), 204. 

Blue, 99. 

Crape (332), 209. 

Sand (452). 263. 

Wax, 311. 
Myrtus, 204. 

Nandina, Japanese (22), 

67. 
Nannyberry (362), 225. 
Nemopanthus (68). 88. 
Nerium, 270. 
Neviusia, 171. 
New Jersey Tea, 97, 99. 
Ninebark (236, 237), 158. 

Eastern, 159. 
Nutlets, 34. 

Oak, 314. 

Bear (565), 314. 

Black Scrub (565), 314. 
- Chinquapin, 314. 

Poison, 109. 

Silk (538), 306. 
Obcordate, 25. 
Oblanceolate, 25. 
Oblong, 25. 
Obovate, 25. » 
Old Man, 294. 
Old Man's Beard (494), 

287. 
Olea, 282. 
Oleander (461). 270. 

Sweet-scented (462), 270. 
Oleaster (530, 531), 301, 
304. 

Japanese (534), 302, 304. 

Spiny (532), 302. 
OUve. 282. 

African, 282. 

European, 282. 

Fragrant (486), 282. 

Holly-leaved (487). 284. 

Russian (530, 531), 301, 
304. 
Opoponax (195), 142. 
Opossum Wood (466), 272. 
Opposite Leaves, 21. 
Opuntia, 209. 
Orange, 86. 

Hardy (63) 86. 

Mock, 21, 67. 

Osage (547). 310. 
Orbicular, 25. 
Osmanthus, 282. 
Oval, 24. 



Ovary, 29. 
Ovate, 25. 

Pseonia, 57. 
Pseonv, 57. 
Pagoda Tree, 21. 

Flat-podded. 112. 

Japan (125), 112. 
Palmate Leaves, 22, 23. 
Panicle. .31. 
Papaw, 64. 
Papaw, North American 

(11). 64. 
Peach, 142. 

' Pear,' AlUgator (515), 296. 
Pearl Bush (241), 161. 162. 
Pea Trees, 122. 

Siberian (143), 122. 

Small-biaded (144), 122 
Pedicel, 30. 
Peduncle, 30. 
Pelu Tree, 112. 
Peony, 57. 

Poppy, 57. 

Tree (1, 2). 57. 
' Pepper,' Chinese (59), 83. 
Pepperbush, Mountain, 
265. 

Sweet (453), 265. 
Persea, 294. 
Petiole, 30. 

PhUadelphus, 196, 275. 
Phoradendron, 306. 
Photinia, 179. 

Corymbed, 180. 

Panicled (275), 180. 

Smooth, 180. 
Phyllocactus, 211. 
Physocarpus, 154, 158. 
Picea. 323, 326. 
Pimbina (355), 224. 
Pine, 323, 324. 

Dwarf White (585), 325. 

Mugho (584), 325. 

Swiss Mountain, 324. 

White, 325. 
Pinnate Leaves, 22, 23. 
Pinus, 323, 324. 
Pinxter Flower (439), 259. 
Pipsissewa (455), 265, 267. 
Pistils 29. 
Pittosporiim (25), 68, 69. 

Cape (26), 69. 

Common (24), 69. 

Madras, 69. 

Tobira, 69. 

Waxy-leaved (23), 69. 
Plum, 142. 

Beach (199), 144. 

Flowering, 145. 

Jambolan, 206. 

Purple-leaved, 145. 

Sand, 145. 
Plumbago, 268. 

Cape (457), 268. 

Rosy (458), 268. 
Poinciana, Dwarf (167), 
131. 

La Plata, 131. 
Poison 'Ivy' (118), 109. 



Poison 'Oak,' 109. 
Pollen, 29. 
Polygonum, 299. 

Siebold's (528), 300. 
Pomegranate (331), 209. 

Dwarf, 209. 
Pomes, 32. 
Popinac (195), 142. 
Potentilla, 164. 

Shrubby, 164. 
Prickly 'Ash,' 83. . 

Northern (58), 83. 

Southern (60), 83. 
Prickly Pear, Tree-like, 
210. 

Eastern (333), 210. 

Western (334), 211. 
Prim (483), ?81. 
Privet, 279. 

Amur, 281. 

Bright-fruited, 281. 

CalSornia (482), 270, 
281 

Chinese, 281. 

Common (483), 280, 281. 

Ibota, 281. 

Japan, 281. 

Late-nowering, 281. 

Nepal, 281. 

Thick-leaved (485), 281. 

Wax (484), 281. 
Pronunciation, 34. 
Propagation of Plants, 9. 
Prunus, 142. 
Psidium, 206. 
Ptelea, 84. 
Punica, 209. 
Pyracantha, 175. 
Pyrola, 265. 
Pyrus, 182. 

Queen of Meadow, 157, 158. 
Quercus, 314. 
Quince, 182. 

Chinese (283), 185. 

Common, 185. 

Dwarf Flowering (285), 
185. 

Flowering (281), 185. 

Japan (281), 22, 1S5. 

Rabbit Berry (537), 305. 
Raceme, 31. 
Raisin. WUd, 225. 
Raspberry, 164. 

Hawthorn-leaved, 166. 

Purple-flowering (246), 
165. 

Strawberry (247). 165. 

White-flowering, 166. 

Wild Red, 166. 
Redbud, American (156), 
127. 

California, 127. 

Chmese (157), 127. 

European (158), 128. 
Red Cedar, 338. 
Red-osier, 217. 
Red-root, Smaller, 99. 
Resin-plant. 241. 
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Retinospora, Club Moss- 
leaved, 333. 

Creamy, 335. 

Hinoki, 333. 

Feathery Pea-fruited 
(598), 331, 335. 

Fern-like Hinoki (604), 
334 

Golden, 336. 

Green, 335. 

Hinoki, 333. 

Japanese, 333. 

Pea-fruited, 333. 335. 

Pigmy Hinoki (603), 333. 

Sander's (605), 335. 

Sawara, 333. 

Silver (594), 331, 335. 

Speckled, 335. 
Rhamnus, 93. 
Rhododendron, 21, 260. 

Calif ornian, 262. 

Catawba (445). 261, 262. 

Dahurian (448), 262. 

Dotted-leaved (447),262. 

Pontic (444), 261. 
Rhodotypos (244), 163. 
Rhodora, 260. 
Rhus, 107. 

Ribes, 201. ^ 

Robinia, 119. 
Rockrose, 69. 

Cyprus (30), 72. 

Undulate-leaved (29), 71. 
Rosa, 166. 

Rose • Apple ' (327), 206. 
Rose, 166. 

Arkansas, 170. 

Bridal, 165, 166. 

Brier, 166. 

Cherokee (259), 171. 

Dog (250), 170. 

Early Wild (256), 170. 

Glossy (253), 170. 

Guelder, 223. 

Japanese, 162. 

Japanese Rough-leaved 
(249), 167, 170. 

Macartney (258), 171. 

Memorial (257), 171. 

Pasture (254), 170. 

Prairie (255), 170. 

Prickly, 170. 

Swamp (252), 170. 
Rose Mallow, 81. 
'Rose of Sharon' (56), 82. 
Rosemary (513), 294. 
Rosmarinus, 294. 
Rubber Plant, 308. 

Fiddle-leaved (545), 309. 

India (543). 309. 

Palmer's, 309. 

Parcell's, 309. 

Rough. 309. 

Rusty-leaved (546), 309. 

Variable-leaved (544), 
309. 
Rubus, 164. .. 
Ruscus, 323. 

Sacaline (529), 300. 



St. Andrew's Cross (39), 74. 
St. John's- wort. 77. 

Bushy (44), 78. 

Creeping (417), 78. 

Great (43), 78. 

Kalm's (42), 78. 

Shrubby (46), 78. 
St. Peter's-wort (38), 74. 
Salix, 314. 
Salmon Berry, 166. 
Salt Bush (149), 122. 
Salt-water Shrub, 241. 
Sambucus, 226. 
Santolina, 243. 
Sassafras (516), 296. 
Savin, 338. 
Scape, 30. 

Scorpion 'Senna' (154), 125. 
Seedlings, 9. 
Seeds, 9. 

Senna, Australian (163), 
129 

Corymbed (164), 129. 

Glaucous Scorpion (155), 
127. 

Scorpion (154), 125. 

wad, 129. 
Serrated, 23. 
Service-berry (278), 182. 
Shad Bush, 178, 182. 
Sheepberry (362), 225. 
Shepherdia, 303. 
Shrub, Ornamental Sweet, 
188. 

Sweet-scented. 186. 

Thick-leaved Sweet, 188. 

Western Sweet, 188. 
Silk 'Oak' (538), 306. 
SUver BeU, 272. 

Four-winged (466), 272. 

Meehan's, 272. 

Small-flowered, 272. 

Two-winged (467), 272. 
Silverberry, 21, 304. 
Simple Leaves, 21. 
Skimmia, 84. 

Chinese, 85. 

Japan (62), 84. 
Smoke Bush (123), 21, llO. 
Smoke-tree, 109. 

Wild, 110. 
Snowball, 219. 

Chinese, 223. 

Japanese (350), 223. 
Snowberry, 228, 229. 

Low, 229. 

Western, 229. 
Snowdrop Tree (466), 272. 
Snow Garland, 154. 

Hybrid (208). 154. 
Snow Wreath (260), 171. 
Sophora, 111. 

Larfi^e-fruited, 112. 
Sorbaria, 154, 159. 

Aitchison's, 160. 

Large-flowered, 160. 

Lindley's, 160. 

Milfoil-leaved, 160. 
Sorbus, 186. 
Sorrel Tree (427), 254. 



Sorrel Tree, Queensland, 

82. 
Sparkleberry (409), 246. 
Spice Bush (518), 297. 
Spike, 31. 
Spindle Tree, 91. 

Broad-leaved (82), 92. 

European (81), 92. 

Japanese (78), 92. 
Spiraea, 146. 
Spirea, Alpine (210), 154. 

Anthony Waterer's (225), 
154. 

Ash-leaved, 159. 

Beautiful (221), 156. 

Billard's (232), 158. 

Birch-leaved (227). 157. 

Blue (502), 288. 

Blume's, 155. 

Broad-clustered, 156. 

Bremald's (224), 156. 

Chinese, 155i 

Corymbed (226), 157. 

Crenate (211), 155. 

Decumbent, 156. 

Dense-flowered, 157. 

Douglas' (233), 158. 

Downy-leaved (216), 
165. 

Fontenay's, 167. 

Fortune's (222), 166. 

Fox's, 156. 

Germander-leaved (218), 
155. 

Hoary-leaved, 154. 

H3T>ericum-leaved (209), 
154. 

Intermediate (217), 155. 

Lance-leaved (215), 155. 

Long-budded (220), 166. 

Meadow Sweet, 157. 

Menzies' (231), 158. 

Moimtain Ash (238), 160. 

Pink Hybrid, 156. 

Plum-leaved (206). 154. 

Round-leaved (212). 155. 

Three-lobed (213), 155. 

Thunberg's (207), 154. 

Van Houtte's (214), 155. 

Virginia, 157. 

Wedge-leaved (219), 156. 

Western Corymb^, 230, 
167. 

White Beam-leaved 

(235), 158. 

.White-flowered (223), 
156. 

WiUow-leaved, 168. 
Spruce, 323, 326. 
Gregory's Dwarf (686), 
326. 

Lord Clanbraail's, 326. 

Pigmy, 326. 

Norway. 326. 

Small Norway, 326. 
Squash-berry, 224. 
Stag-bush (363). 226. 
Stagger-bush (428), 264. 
Stalk. 31. 
Stamens, 29. 



Stdvus, £9. 
Stipe, 30. 
Stipules, 22. 

Stflrox, Americas (403) 
271. 
Broad-leaved (463), 271 
■ CBllforQia. 271. 
Japanese (464). 271. 
2^ "" ""^ 

' Strawberry Bueh, 91. 



Sumaehs, 107-1 



iweet Amber. 78. 



et Gale (M9), 311 



Him 
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.._), 273, 
,-r,. 273. 

Symphoriearpoe. 228. 

Symplocos, 273. 

Syringe. 198, 198. 275. 
Broaii-leaved (310). 1' 
Falconer's 1307), ISS. 
Golden (30«). 198. 
Gordoa'B(3ll). 199. 
Hiury (309). 199. 



Zeyher'a, 198. 

TagaaaMe, 115. 
Tamarisk, Afripan (36 

Caspian, 74. 

Dahurian. 73. 
Four-ant hereil, 74. 
French (37), 74. 

Japan. 74. ' 

Pubescent-leaved, 74. 
Tamarix, 73. 
Tan'Bay'lS2),81. 
Tawhiwhi. 69. 



Thorn, 173. 
Cockepur, 175. 
Evergreen (267), 178. 
'■^- (267), 176. 



Washington, 174. 
Thuja, 334, 328. 
Tin^ang. Small, 278. 



Trefoil. Shru'bby,'84. 
Tripalmate Leavea, 22. 
Teliae, 324 326. 
Turk's Turban, 291, 
Twig Cuttinti, 10. 



Umbrella 'Tree, 01. 

I'accinium, 244. 
^an Dyke, Henry, qi 



Maple-leaved (356), 2 
Saadaakna's Evergrr 

(3641, 226. 
SiebolJ's 1358). 224. 

Sneet^acented ' Ev 

green (365), 226. 
Wfighl's, 228. 

Waahoo (76), 92. 
Wattle, 132. 

Blue-leaved. 141. 

Brown (171), 140. 

Hairy (192), 142. 
Waxberry, 228, 229, (550) 



EvaRathke(391), 236. 



White, 257. 
Vicoiw (510), 297. 

Willow. 314! 
Balsam (575). 322. 
Bav-leaved (579). 322. 
Bog(S7l),32l. 
Broad-leaved (574), 321. 



Glaucous. 321, 322. 
Goat (576), 322. 
Heart-leaved (581), 3 



Slender (577). 322. 

Virfinian, 201, 
Wineberry. 168. 166. 
Winterherry, 89. 

Red (67). 88. 



Pyrola. 267. 

Round-leaved, 267. 

Spotted <4S4). 267. 
Witch Hajwl (319), 202. 

Japan (320), 202. 
WiMhHobble (351), 223, 
Withe-rod (361), 225, 

Larger. 225. 
Woad-wamn, 114. 



EsgUsh <ei7). 341. 
Fiier'a, 342. 
Golden, 342. 
Jackmn'B, 342. 
Short-leaved (620), 342. 
Silvery. 342. 
Spreading English (621), 



Many-flowered. 
Middendorf's (S 
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